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CALENDAR 

1917 

June     8.    Friday — 

6:15  p.  m.     Twilight  Concert. 

7:30  p.  m.     Entertainment  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

June     9.     Saturday — 

7:30  p.  m.     Recital  of  the  School  of  Music, 

June  10.     Sunday — 

10:30  a.  m.     Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
7:30  p.  m.    Annual  Address. 

June  11.     Monday — 

2:00  p.  m.     First  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
•         7:30  p.  m.    Valedictory  Exercises  of  the  Literary  Societies. 

June  12.     Tuesday — 

9:30  a.  m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

2:00  p.  m.     Bereaner  Bund  Business  Meeting. 

7:30  p.  m.     Grand   Concert  Choral   Union. 

June  13.    Wednesday — 

10:30-12:00  a.  m.    Alumni  Class  Meetings. 
1:00-2:30   p.   m.     B.   W.  Alumni   Meeting. 
2:30  p.  m.    Baseball  Game. 
6:30  p.  m.     Alumni    Banquet. 
8:30  p.  m.     Class   Play. 

June  14.     Thursday — 

9:00  a.  m.     Commencement  Exercises. 
2:00  p.  m.    White  Rose  Exercises. 

Summer  Vacation 

JUNE  19-AUGUST  1.     SUMMER  SCHOOL 

September  10.     Monday — 

First  Semester  Begins.     Registration  Day. 
Examinations  for  Admission,  9:00  a.  m. 

September  11.     Tuesday — 
Registration  Day. 


CALENDAR 


September  12.     Wednesday — 

Recitations  Begin.     Chapel  Exercises,  1:30  p.  m. 

September  17.     Monday — 

All  College  Day  Reception  at  Gymnasium. 

October   13.     Saturday — 
Founders'  Day. 

November  29.     Thursday — 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  14.    Friday — 

Recitations  Close,  5:00  p.  m. 

Christmas  Recess 

1918 

January  3.     Thursday — 

7:30  a.  m.     Recitations  Resumed. 

February     2.     Saturday — 

5:00  p.  m.     First  Semester  Ends. 

February    4.     Monday — 

Registration  Day.     Second  Semester  Begins. 

February    5.     Tuesday — 

7:30  a.  m.     Recitations  Begin. 

February    7.     Thursday — 

Day   of   Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22.     Friday — 

Washington's  Birthday. 

March  28.     Thursday— 
To  include  Easter. 

5:00  p.  m.     Spring  Recess   Begins 

April  2.     Tuesday — 

7:30  a.  m.     Recitations  Resumed. 

May  30.     Thursday- 
Memorial  Day. 


June  13.     Thursday — 

Commencement  Day. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Date  of  Election  EX  OFFICIO  Term  Expires 

1914     Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
1916     Bishop  Theodore  S.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

1914  Rev.  Arthur  Louis  Breslich,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,   D.  D.,  President  of 

the  College. 

CENTRAL  GERMAN  CONFERENCE 

1916     Benjamin  Schneck Seymour,  Ind.     1919 

1915  John   S.   Schneider    Columbus,  Ohio     1918 

1915  Rev.  John  C.  Marting,  D.  D Berea,  Ohio  1918 

1914  Ernst  H.   Huenefeld    Cincinnati,  Ohio  1917 

1914  Rev.  Albert  J.  Nast,  D.  D Cincinnati,  Ohio  1917 

1914  Carl  F.   Strecker    Marietta,  Ohio  1917 

CHICAGO   GERMAN   CONFERENCE 

1916  Rev.  Frank  Hartl   Chicago,  111.     1919 

1914  E.  H.   Ludwig   Manitowoc,  Wis.     1917 

EAST   GERMAN    CONFERENCE 

1916     Rev.  G.  Bobilin   Hoboken,  N.  J.     1919 

1916    John   Faupel    ..., Baltimore,    Md.    1919 

NORTHEAST  OHIO  CONFERENCE 

1916     Arthur  L.  Hoover,  A.   B Milan,  Ohio     1919 

1915  Edwin  R.  Graham,  A.  M Chicago,  111.     1918 

1915  David  W.  Jones,  A.  B.,  B.  S Columbus,  Ohio     1918 

1914     John  Baldwin,  A.  M Baldwin,  La.     1918 

1914  Rev.  John  F.  Fisher,  D.  D Cleveland,  Ohio     1917 

BEREANERBUND 

1916  Hon.  Gustave  Adolph  Kuechenmeister 

(Chicago  German  Conference)  West  Bend,  Wis.     1919 

1915  Rev.  Gustavus  E.  Hiller,  D.  D. 

(Central  German  Conference)  Indianapolis,  Ind.     1918 
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1915  Fred   Dochtermann 

(East  German  Conference)  New  York,  N.  Y.     1917 

ASSOCIATION   OP  ALUMNI 

1916  Rev.  John  W.  Huber,  D.  D. 

(Central   German   Conference)    Columbus,  Ohio     1919 

1916     Prof.  Dayton  C.  Miller,  So.  D. 

(Northeast    Ohio   Conference)    Cleveland,  Ohio     1919 

1915  Rev.  E.  W.  Peglow,  A.  B. 

(East  German  Conference)   Lawrence,  Mass.     1918 

1916  Rev.   S.   E.   Sears,  A.   M. 

(Northeast  Ohio  Conference)   Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio    1918 

1914     Rev.   Heinrich  Lemke 

(Chicago  German  Conference)    Chicago,  111.     1917 

1914  Hon.  A.   R.  Webber,  A.  B. 

(Northeast   Ohio   Conference)    Elyria,  Ohio     1917 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE 

1916     Chas.  Kingsley  Arter,  A.  B Cleveland,  Ohio    1919 

1915  Rev.   Elias   Roser,  D.   D Detroit,   Mich.     1918 

1914     Wesley  Jend,  A.  B Pittsburgh,  Pa.     1917 

COMMITTEE  OP  VISITORS 

Rev.  John  E.  Braun 

(Central  German  Conference)  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  H.  K.  Hilberry,  A.  B. 

(Northeast  Ohio  Conference)  East  Palestine,  Ohio 

Rev.  J.  H.  P.  Boese,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B. 

(East  German  Conference)  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Rev.  W.   S.  Rowe,  A.  M. 

(Northeast  Ohio  Conference)   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rev.  George  Wahl 

(Central   German  Conference)    Goshen,  Ind. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 


OFFICERS 

Albert  J.  Nast,  D.  D President 

Judge  A.  R.  Webber,  A.  B First  Vice-President 

C.  F.  Strecker Second  Vice-President 

Dayton  C.   Miller,   Sc.  D Secretary- 
John  C.  Marting,  D.  D Treasurer 

COMMITTEES 

Executive    Committee 

Chas.  K.  Arter  John  W.  Huber  A.  R.  Webber 

Arthur  L.  Breslich,  Ex  Officio  John   C.   Marting,  Ex    Officio 

John  F.  Fisher  Elias  Roser 

Arthur  L.  Hoover  John  S.  Schneider 

Committee  on   Faculty  and   Nominations 

G.  Bobilin  F.  Hartl  E.  W.  Peglow 

A.    L.    Breslich,    Ex  Officio        G.  E.  Hiller  E.  Roser 

J.  Faupel  J.  W.  Huber  A.  R.  Webber 

John  F.  Fisher  H.  Lemcke 

Committee  on   Finance 

John  Baldwin,  Jr.  J.  C.  Marting  J.  S.  Schneider 

Fred  Dochtermann  D.  C.  Miller  Carl  F.  Strecker 

D.  W.   Jones  A.  J.  Nast 

G.  A.  Kuechenmeister  Benj.  Schneck 

Committee  on  Nast  Theological  Seminary 

G.  Bobilin  G.  E.  Hiller  J.  C.  Marting 

Frank  Hartl 

Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings 

J.  Faupel  D.  W.  Jones  D.  C.  Miller 

W.  Jend 

Auditing  Committee 

Frank  Hartl  G.  A.  Kuechenmeister 

Committee    on    Athletics 

D.  W.  Jones  J.  S.  Schneider  Carl  F.   Strecker 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


ARTHUR  L.   BRESLICH,   B.  D.,   Ph.   D.,   D.   D., 

President 

PROFESSOR   GEORGE   F.    COLLIER,   A.   M.,    Lit.   D., 
Dean  of  the  College 

PROFESSOR  FREDERIC   CRAMER,  A.   M., 
Dean  of  Nast  Theological  Seminary 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  A.  B., 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

PROFESSOR  W.   N.    SPECKMANN,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 
Registrar 

JOHN   C.   MARTING,   D.   D., 
Treasurer 

MRS.   MAME   ANGELINE  CONDIT, 

Dean  of  Women 

Preceptress    (Hulet   Hall) 

MRS.  IVY  L.   SQUIRE, 
Preceptress   (Dietsch  Hall) 

PROFESSOR  WESLEY   N.    SPECKMANN,   A.   M.,   Ph.  D. 
Curator  of  the  Museum 

ALLENE  SUMNER, 
Librarian 

FREDERIC  WOLF, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings 

GEORGE  WANNER, 

Official  Stenographer 

FRED  KOEHNEMANN, 
Bookkeeper 


THE  FACULTY 


THE   COLLEGE 

ARTHUR  LOUIS  BRESLICH,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

President 
Fannie  Nast  Gamble  Foundation 

DELO  CORYDAN  GROVER,  LL.  B.,  S.  T.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

CARL  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

ARCHIE  M.  MATTISON,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin 

ELISHA  S.  LOOMIS,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

VICTOR  WILKER,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D., 
Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

GEORGE  FOSTER  COLLIER,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D., 
Professor  of  History 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  HERTZLER,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Sociology 

Heinrich  and  Isabella  Marting  Foundation 

EDWARD  LAWRENCE  FULLMER,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Biology 

FLETCHER   DELAY  WARD,    M.    S., 

Professor  of  Education 

HILBERT   THEODORE   FICKEN,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  German 

Bereanerbund  Professorship. 

LEWIS  HERBERT  CHRISMAN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English 

*EMORY  C.  UNNEWEHR,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics 

♦On  leave  of  absence. 


FACULTY  13 


ARTHUR  V.  WILKER,   B.   S.,  A.   M., 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

CARL  STIEFEL,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Bible 
Dr.  William  Nast  Foundation 

FREDERIC  CRAMER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

G.  J.   and  Rosa   Kalmbach    Foundation. 

VACLAV  JOHN  LOUZECKY,   A.   B., 
Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages 

OSCAR  L.  DUSTHEIMER,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

ARTHUR  C.  BOGGESS,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Missions 

WESLEY  NAST   SPECKMANN,  A.   M.,  Ph.   D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Science 

MAME  ANGELINA  CONDIT, 
Instructor  in  Education 

PAUL  FLEMMING,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages 

RAYMOND  O.  FILTER,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Psychology 

RANDOLPH  P.  HOELSCHER,   B.   S., 
Instructor  in  Physics 

WM.  PAUTZ,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Debating  and  Oratory 

MRS.   ETHEL   SAPP  TUDOR,   B.    S., 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

W.  E.  RUETSCHI,  B.  P.  E., 
Director  of  Athletics 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Hon.  Willis  Vickery,  LL.  D., 

Dean,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Partnership,  and 

Director  of  Moot  Court. 
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Alfred  Clum,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Equity,  Evidence,  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments, and  Suretyship. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Chapman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Legal  Ethics. 

Hon.  Paul  Howland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law. 

Matthew  B.  Excell,  Ph.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  Real  Property  and  Pleadings. 

Arthur  E.  Rowley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Statutory  Law. 

William  H.  McGannon,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Robert  E.  Hyde,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Damages. 

Edward  Younger,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Corporations. 

"William  Rothenberg,  A.  B.,  LL,  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

John  C.  Barckley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Sales  and  Bailments. 

Hubert  B.  Fuller,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 
Professor  of  Insurance  Law. 

Pierre  A.  White,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency. 

Samuel  H.  Silbert,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Domestic  Relations. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC 

ALBERT  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Music,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory 

ETHEL   MATTISON,   Ph.   B., 

Instructor  in  Piano 

MRS.    ALBERT    RIEMENSCHNEIDER,    A.    B., 

Instructor  in  Voice 


FACULTY  15 


JOHN  O.  SAMUELS, 

Instructor  in  Voice 

VAUGHAN  DABNEY   CAHILL, 

Instructor  in  Violin 

LEONA  HILGEN, 

Assistant  in  Piano 

P.  J.  JERSY, 

Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 

THE   ART    DEPARTMENT 

MRS.   ROSE  WEIDMANN  COLLIER, 

China  Painting 

MRS.  ETHEL  SAPP  TUDOR,  B.  S., 

Drawing,  Charcoal,  Water  Colors,  Designing 

THE  ACADEMY 

PAUL  PLEMMING,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  the  Academy 

WESLEY   NAST   SPECKMANN,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 

Supervisor  of  Instruction  in  Sciences 

PEARL   PORTER,    A.    B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  English 

MRS.  MAME  A.  CONDIT, 

Supervisor  and  Instructor  in  History 

WM.   C.   PFEIFER,   A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Sciences 

EDWIN   A.    RODEHEFFER, 

Assistant  in  German 

FREEMAN  A.  DUSTHEIMER, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics 
CARL  HORNBERGER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Physics 

GUY  WILLIAM   HALLEY, 

Assistant  in  English 

ARTHUR  H.  PEAK, 

Assistant  in  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

FRANK  SUEBERGER, 

Assistant  in  Arithmetic 
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WESLEY  RENNER, 

Assistant  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

CLARENCE  G.  ELLTNGER, 

Assistant  in  Bookkeeping 

THE  CLEVELAND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

D.  H.  HOPKINS,  Ph.  B.,   LL.  B., 

Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

ARCHIE  M.  MATTISON,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D., 

Instructor  in  Languages  and  English 

HARRY  N.  WHEATON,  Ph.  B., 

Instructor  in  Science  and  History 

COMMITTEES 

1.  Alumni  Record:     Professors  V.  Wilker,  Speckmann,  C.  Riemen- 
schneider. 

2.  Athletics:      Professors    Dustheimer,    Filter,    Cramer,    Ficken; 
A.  Wilker,  Athletic  Manager;  Collier,  Faculty  Representative. 

3.  Catalogue:      Professors     Ficken,     Cramer,     Hoelscher,     Mrs. 
Tudor. 

4.  Commencement    Exercises:      Professors    Stiefel,    A.    Riemen- 
schneider,  A.  Wilker,  Speckmann,  Mrs.  Condit. 

5.  Concerts  and  Lectures:  Professors  A.  Riemenschneider,  Grover. 

6.  Curriculum    and    Schedule:      Professors     Grover,     Hoelscher, 
Flemming. 

7.  Discipline  and  Rules:     Professors  Hertzler,  Grover,  Ward,  A. 
Riemenschneider,  Ficken. 

8.  Employment:     Professors  Louzecky,  Marting,  Mrs.  Condit. 

9.  Entrance    Credits:      Professors     Speckmann,    Fullmer,    Dust- 
heimer. 

10.  Library:      Professors   Chrisman,   C.   Riemenschneider,    Stiefel, 
Collier,  Boggess,  Filter. 

11.  Literary    Societies:      Professors  Fullmer,    Pautz,   V.   Wilker, 
Flemming,  Boggess,  Mrs.  Tudor. 

12.  Loans:     Professors  Cramer,  Ward,  Hertzler,  Louzecky,  Mart- 
ing. 

13.  Oratory   and    Debating:      Professors    Collier,    Stiefel,    Ficken, 
Hertzler,  Pautz,  Chrisman. 

14.  Post  Graduate:     Professors  C.  Riemenschneider,  V.  Wilker. 

15.  Publications:       Professors    Flemming,    Hertzler,    A.    Riemen- 
schneider, Marting. 

16.  Publicity:     Professors  Grover,  A.  Wilker,  Dustheimer. 

17.  Religious  Work  and  Christian  Association  Advisory:     Profes- 
sors Ward,  Louzecky,  Boggess,  Pautz. 

18.  Social  Life:    Mrs.  Condit,  Professors  Grover,  Pautz,  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Historical  Statement 

In  August  of  the  year  1845,  Mr.  John  Baldwin  appeared 
before  the  North  Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  then  in  session  at  Marion,  Ohio,  and  offered  a  campus  of 
five  acres,  a  large  three  story  building,  thirty  village  lots  and 
fifty  acres  of  additional  land,  all  at  Berea,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  an  institution  of  learning  at  that  place.  This  gift- 
was  accepted  and  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  who  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  organized  Baldwin  Institute  and  obtained  a 
charter  for  it  December  20th,  1845.  In  1855  the  institution 
was  reorganized  and  chartered  as  Baldwin  University. 

In  1856  a  new  department  was  organized  by  the  Trustees  of 
Baldwin  University  to  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
German  Methodist  Church.  The  demands  upon  this  department 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
organize the  same  as  a  separate  institution  under  the  control  of 
its  own  board  of  trustees.  James  Wallace  donated  the  building 
and  grounds  necessary  for  the  new  enterprise  and  in  1863  the 
new  school  received  its  charter  as  German  Wallace  College. 

In  August  1913  Baldwin  University  and  German  Wallace 
College  were  united  into  one  institution  bearing  the  name 
Baldwin- Wallace  College  and  this  union  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  patronizing  Conferences,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  patrons  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. 

Purpose 

Baldwin-Wallace  College  was  incorporated  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  advancing  Scientific  Education  and  BiblicaJ 
Christianity.     It  is  the  object  of  this  institution  to  impart  in- 
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formation  and  to  develop  correct  habits  of  observation  and  medi- 
tation. The  College  affords  students  a  good  general  education 
and  thorough  preliminary  training  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon 
professional  courses.  While  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  institu- 
tion to  prepare  them  for  special  occupations  or  professions,  a 
special  effort  is  made  to  adjust  the  college  work  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  offer  courses  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  students  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  position  of  teachers  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  kind  of  work  the  Christian  Church  has 
undertaken  to  do.  The  department  of  religious  instruction 
(Nast  Theological  Seminary)  and  the  department  of  education 
offer  special  courses  with  this  purpose  in  view. 

A  large  number  of  the  best  medical  and  law  schools  require 
a  complete  college  education,  and  many  universities  and  en- 
gineering schools  are  making  a  strong  demand  that  students 
should  have  at  least  two  or  three  years  of  a  regular  collegiate 
education  before  entering  upon  their  professional  work.  To  meet 
this  demand  Baldwin-Wallace  College  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  and  a  number  of  uni- 
versities outside  of  this  State  for  combination  courses  which  are 
semi-professional  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  collegiate  train- 
ing (see  Combination  Courses). 

The  development  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood  by  the  inculcation  of  correct  religious  con- 
ceptions and  by  the  development  of  character  and  culture  is 
deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  No  college  can  consider 
that  its  work  is  done  when  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been 
trained.  The  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character  is  fully  as  essential  as  the  training  of  the  mind. 
The  college  must  educate  the  young  people  for  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  life  may  bring  to  them. 
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Location  and  Equipment 

Baldwin-Wallace  College  is  located  at  Berea,  Ohio,  one  of 
the  pretty  little  towns  of  Northern  Ohio.  Being  only  eight  miles 
distant  from  Cleveland  and  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Cleve- 
land and  Southwestern  Electric  Railway,  Berea  is  practically  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland.  It  is  thus  an  ideal  college  town ;  the 
students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  large  city  without  being 
tempted  by  its  vice.  There  are  no  saloons  within  the  town  limits 
of  Berea,  Berea  is  essentially  a  residence  town,  with  attractive 
homes  and  a  wealth  of  shade  trees  which  to  the  nature  lover  prob- 
ably form  the  chief  attraction.  The  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and  the  Big 
Four  Railroads  also  pass  Berea. 

The  Campus  of  the  College  covers  about  twenty-five  acres 
and  adjoins  the  main  street,  on  which  the  Cleveland  &  South- 
western cars  run.  The  buildings  are  in  two  groups,  North 
Campus  and  South  Campus,  and  all  the  chief  structures  are 
erected  of  Berea  sand-stone. 

The  Administration  Building  is  on  the  South  campus  and 
contains,  beside  the  offices  of  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  college,  a  number  of  class-rooms  for  the  college,  the  rooms  of 
Nast  Theological  Seminary  and  those  of  the  Academy.  Also  the 
rich  collections  of  the  Museum  and  the  Theological  Library  are 
housed  here. 

In  Wheeler  Hall  the  main  part  of  the  college  class-room 
work  is  done.  The  College  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  its  large  home-like 
room  here,  and  on  the  upper  floor  there  is  an  auditorium  for  the 
public  work  of  the  department  of  Oratory.  The  Art  department 
has  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

Carnegie  Science  Hall  was  erected  in  1905  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  contains  the  laboratories  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology  and  Psychology. 

The  Music  Building  and  Auditorium,  erected  in  1913,  serves 
splendidly  the  purposes  of  the  School  of  Music.     It  contains  the 
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studios,  practice  rooms  and  recital  hall,  and  Fanny  Nast  Gamble 
Auditorium.  This  is  built  in  compliance  with  the  rigid  require- 
ments which  the  State  now  prescribes  for  halls  intended  for  large 
public  gatherings,  and  in  its  arrangement  and  proportions  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  stage  has  room  for  a 
chorus  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  voices  and  the  orchestra ;  the  main 
floor  and  balcony  seat  an  audience  of  seven-hundred.  The  large 
organ  is  second  to  none  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  both  in  range  and 
quality. 

The  Philura  Gould  Baldwin  Memorial  Library  was  erected 
in  1892,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baldwin,  Jr.,  as 
a  memorial  for  their  daughter,  Philura  Gould  Baldwin.  Miss 
Baldwin  was  a  graduate  of  the  college,  and  as  the  first  Librarian, 
did  much  toward  accomplishing  the  present  effective  organization 
of  the  library.  The  first  floor  of  the  building  contains  the  stacks 
and  a  spacious  reading  room,  which  is  provided  with  special 
journals  and  magazines  for  every  department.  The  second  floor 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  historical  purposes  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  paintings  and  photographs  are  found  here.*  A 
library  fund  of  $40,000  has  been  established  by  Mr.  John  Bald- 
win, Jr. 

The  Library  of  the  Nast  Theological  Seminary  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Memorial  Building.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  the  best  books  and  works  of  reference.  "With  the  accru- 
ments ,  of  the  Herbert  Lemcke  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Nast  Gamble 
Library  Funds,  valuable  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 

The  College  Chapel  is  used  primarily  for  religious  worship 
on  Sundays.  The  main  auditorium  contains  a  fine  pipe-organ. 
The  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor  is  used  by  the  Christian  as- 
sociations and  for  various  other  gatherings. 

The  Gymnasium  was  erected  in  1911-12.  The  plans  of  the 
building  were  made  after  a  thorough  study  of  some  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  gymnasium  is  well 
equipped  with  all  modern  apparatus  for  heavy  gymnastics  and 
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special  work,  with  running  track  and  visitors  gallery.    The  main 
floor  is  fifty-two  by  eighty-six  feet. 

The  Home  Economics  Cottage  is  a  frame  building  on  the 
North  Campus,  containing  some  of  the  laboratories  and  practice 
rooms  for  that  department  of  the  college. 

The  Men's  Dormitory  contains  62  rooms.  The  dining-room 
seats  150.  The  building  is  well  equipped  and  sanitary,  having 
hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  telephone  service,  reception  parlor, 
etc.  Lavatories  and  toilets  are  located  in  an  addition  built  en- 
tirely of  concrete. 

Unlet  Ladies'  Hall.  The  original  Hulet  Hall  was  erected  in 
1868,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Hulet.  The  same  stones 
were  used  in  erecting  the  new  Hulet  Hall  1902.  It  has  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  and  is  well  furnished  and  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  There  are  spacious  parlors  on  the 
first  floor  and  a  dining  hall  in  the  basement. 

Dietsch  Ladies'  Hall,  erected  in  1899,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Dietsch.  It  is  an  artistic  structure  of  three  stories 
and  basement  amid  trees  and  spacious  lawns.  It  is  well  fur- 
nished, and  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences.  Besides 
numerous  suites  and  single  rooms,  it  contains  double  parlors,  the 
rooms  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Physical  Laboratories.  The  department  of  physics  occupies 
six  rooms  in  the  Carnegie  Science  Hall.  In  the  basement  are  an 
electrical  laboratory  and  a  photometer  room.  The  general 
laboratory,  the  office  and  a  large  lecture  room,  equipped  with 
lantern  and  apparatus  for  demonstration  purposes  are  located 
on  the  first  floor.  The  laboratories  and  lecture  room  are 
equipped  with  water,  gas  and  electricity.  Direct  current  is 
supplied  by  a  motor  generator  installed  in  the  building. 

Chemical  Laboratories.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  oc- 
cupies eight  rooms  in  Carnegie  Science  Hall,  furnished  with  the 
usual  facilities  of  steam,  gas  and  electricity. 

The  general  inorganic  laboratory  contains  64  desks  with 
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equipment  for  the  experimental  study  of  general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis. 

The  quantitative  laboratory  is  completely  fitted  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  12  students,  and  includes,  besides  the  general 
apparatus,  electrically  heated  and  controlled  drying  ovens  and 
steam  baths  and  electric  furnaces  for  both  crucible  and  com- 
bustion work.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  Vanier 
train  for  the  direct  combustion  of  iron,  steels  and  alloys. 

Adjacent  to  the  quantitative  laboratory  is  the  balance  and 
calculation  room,  used  in  common  by  classes  in  sanitary  chemistry 
and  quantitative  analysis.  This  room  contains  a  small  depart- 
mental library  with  the  necessary  books  for  reference. 

The  qualitative  laboratory  for  advanced  students  contains 
all  necessary  equipment  for  such  work,  including  gas,  vacuum 
pumps,  hoods  and  hydrogen  sulphide  " pressure  plant." 

The  equipment  for  sanitary  chemistry  and  bacteriology, 
with  desk  accommodations  for  sixteen  students,  includes  an  auto- 
clave for  high  temperature  sterilization,  Freas'  electric  in- 
cubators and  sterilizers,  Arnold  steam  sterilizers  and  microscopic 
equipment.  All  microscopes  are  fitted  with  mechanical  stages, 
Abbe  condensers,  5x  and  lOx  eyepieces,  16  mm  and  4  mm  dry 
objectives  and  1.9  mm  oil  immersions, 

Biological  Laboratory.  The  Biological  Laboratories  are 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  Carnegie  Science  Hall.  They  are 
equipped  with  tables  and  apparatus  for  laboratory  work  in 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  There  are  twenty-five  dissect- 
ing microscopes,  and  twenty-five  compound  microscopes,  seven 
of  which  are  equipped  with  mechanical  stage  and  oil  immersion 
objectives.  Other  apparatus  for  histological  work  includes  hand 
and  sliding  microtomes,  camera  lucida,  eyepiece  micrometers, 
stains,  reagents  and  such  other  pieces  as  are  usually  found  in 
a  biological  laboratory. 

A  skeleton,  models  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  pre- 
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pared  slides  of  various  tissues  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
laboratory  work  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  college  two  good 
ornithological  collections  have  been  donated  to  the  college  and 
are  now  in  the  Biological  Museum.  The  one,  the  ' '  Harry  Hamil- 
ton collection,"  was  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ingersoll  of 
Elyria,  O. ;  the  other,  the  "A.  J.  Brown  collection,"  was 
recently  presented  by  Fred  and  Irvinia  E.  Brown  of  Berea,  0. 

Home  Economics  Laboratory.  The  Sewing  Laboratory 
consists  of  one  large  room,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Cottage.  It  is  well  equipped  in  every  detail.  There  are 
cutting  tables,  sewing  machines  and  a  large  cabinet  for  the  in- 
dividual equipment. 

The  Kitchen  is  a  well  lighted  room,  with  modern  equipment 
and  supplied  with  water,  gas  and  electricity.  It  is  entirely  in 
white,  the  walls  and  wood  work  being  white  enameled  and  the 
desks  of  white  enameled  steel. 

The  electric  Kitchen  has  a  very  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  electric  range,  saute  pan,  chafing  dish,  percolator,  desk 
stove,  frying  pan  and  motor  for  ice  cream  freezer.  The  kitchen 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  for  experimental  work. 

The  Laundry  has  all  modern  equipment  including  water 
power  washing  machine,  stove,  tubs,  electric  irons,  etc. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  A  newly  equipped  room  in 
Science  Hall  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  psychological 
demonstration  and  experiment.  Adequate  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  memory,  the  learning  process,  and  topics  of  especial 
interest  to  students  of  education,  has  been  prepared.  Several 
adjoining  rooms,  including  a  dark  room,  are  also  at  the  service 
of  the  classes  in  psychology.  Opportunity  and  encouragement 
are  given  to  original  investigations. 

Herman  TIerzer  Museum.  The  Geological  Museum  is 
located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Memorial  (Administration) 
Building.     Through  the  tireless  energy  of  the  former  curator, 
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Rev.  Herman  Herzer,  Sc.  D.,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  specimens  has  been  gathered.  The 
geological  department  is  particularly  well  supplied  with  minerals, 
ores,  fossils,  casts,  and  shells. 

In  1912  the  excellent  fossil  collection  left  by  Dr.  Herzer 
was  purchased  and  added  to  his  former  donations.  This  con- 
sists of  some  270  specimens  of  fossil  fishes,  more  than  2,300  corals, 
besides  bryozoa,  brachiopoda,  gastropoda,  pelecypoda,  cephalo- 
poda, blastoids,  crinoids,  crustaceans,  spongiae  and  several  varie- 
ties of  petrified  wood,  ferns,  and  sea  grasses. 

This  paleontological  collection  contains  many  rare  specimens 
covering  the  various  geological  ages  and  periods.  Of  special 
note  are  Dinichthys  herzeri,  Ogigia  klotzii,  and  Spaerexochus 
romingeri. 

Valuable  additions  were  recently  made  to  the  above  collec- 
tions. Among  these  are  specimens  from  Dr.  D.  T.  Gould  and 
casts  of  Fossil  Placodermsx  made  from  specimens  procured  by 
Dr.  William  Clark,  near  Berea,  and  sold  to  the  British  Museum, 
also  the  United  States  Educational  Series  of  Rocks,  consisting 
of  150  specimens. 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinger,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  Ph.  D.,  Rev. 
G.  Schaenzlin,  A.  B.  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Bankhardt,  alumni  of  the 
College,  and  Professor  W.  N.  Stearns,  Lit.  D.,  have  contributed 
valuable  collections  from  China,  Assyria,  India  and  Egypt  for  the 
study  of  Ethnology. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory .  The  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  is  located  in  the  Herman  Herzer  Museum.  The 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  consists  of  excellent  rock 
specimens,  minerals,  ores,  casts,  and  several  thousand  fossils,  a 
large  conchological  collection,  coral  and  sea  grasses,  topographic 
maps  and  folios,  Ohio  and  National  Geological  surveys  and  re- 
ports. 

Astronomical  Equipment.  The  Department  of  Astronomy 
is  supplied  with  a  four-inch  refracting  telescope,  a  sextant, 
planetariums,  a  constellation  finder,  a  spectroscope,  astronomical 
charts,  and  aneroid,  and  mercurial  barometers. 
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The  Religious  Life 

The  founders  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College  were  men  of 
definite  religious  convictions  and  unswerving  faith  in  Christian- 
ity. Religious  training  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and 
education  is  incomplete  without  it.  The  College,  therefore, 
stands  for  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  and  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  life.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  Christian 
character  and  Christian  education;  for  an  education  without 
character  tends  to  antagonize  the  higher  interests  of  mankind, 
and  to  serve  base  and  selfish  ends. 

A  healthy  moral  atmosphere  pervades  all  phases  of  our 
College  life.  We  regard  the  religious  life  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  the  institution. 

New  students  are  welcomed  at  incoming  trains  by  reception 
committees  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  Members  of  these  committees  are  always  ready  to 
acquaint  new  students  with  their  new  conditions  and  assist  them 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  College  chapel  service,  is  held  daily,  except  Mondays  and 
Saturdays.  Under  the  strain  of  preparation  and  recitations  all 
need  the  spiritual  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  the  daily  chapel 
service.    Chapel  attendance  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  regular  Sabbath  services  are  of  high  order.  Every 
possible  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  them  attractive  and  spirit- 
ually helpful.  Students  have  opportunity  to  study  the  plans 
and  methods  of  a  well-equipped  and  well  managed  Sunday- 
school.  The  Student  Bible  Classes  of  the  Sunday-school,  con- 
ducted by  the  professors,  are  organized,  having  their  own  officers. 
The  Epworth  League  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  exercise  of  religious  activities. 
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Students  are  required  ta  attend  at  least  one  preaching  service 
each  Sunday.  Every  student  indicates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  Church  preferred,  and  is  expected  to  attend  that  Church 
regularly. 

The  Sunday  morning  prayer  meetings,  at  7  :30,  conducted 
by  students,  are  live  and  helpful  services. 

The  regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  are  well  attended  by 
the  students  and  serve  as  a  spiritual  uplift. 

The  aggressive  religious  life  of  the  institution  finds  its  best 
expression  in  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  members  of  these 
organizations.  The  regular  meetings  on  Friday  evenings,  at  6 :30, 
are  wholesome  and  inspiring.  These  meetings  are  conducted  by 
the  professors  and  students.  Occasionally  outside  talent  is  called 
in ;  noted  men  of  different  professions,  missionaries,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  etc.,  delivering  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing lectures. 

A  special  feature  is  the  organization  of  classes  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  They  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent leaders. 

Prayer  circles  are  organized.  Many  observe  "The  Morning 
Watch"  as  the  best  time  for  devotion  and  Bible  study. 

Mission  Study  Classes  also  are  organized  and  many  im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  securing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  movements  as  manifested  in  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  past  and  present. 

The  Volunteer  Band  aims  to  awaken  an  active  and  personal 
interest  in  foreign  missions  and  to  prepare  its  members  for 
service  in  the  foreign  field.  In  recent  years  students  have  gone 
forth  from  Baldwin-Wallace  to  active  Christian  work  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Africa,  Hawaii,  South  America,  Russia, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

All  teaching  at  Baldwin-Wallace  is  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view. 
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The  College  offers  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  optional 
courses  in  Bible  and  religion.  They  are  essential  factors  in  the 
liberal  culture  of  men  and  women  of  our  century. 

Social  Life 

It  is  recognized  that  the  social  life  of  the  college  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  student's  training.  Special  care  is  taken  to 
make  this  part  of  college  life  helpful  and  interesting.  The 
social  events  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  The 
literary  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  give  occasional 
receptions.  The  College  classes  and  other  organizations  of  the 
institution  also  arrange  social  events.  A  wholesome  atmosphere 
prevails  in  the  institution.  The  social  life  of  the  College  is 
elevating  and  refining. 

Athletics 

Physical  education  and  althletics  form  an  important  feature 
of  college  life  at  Baldwin-Wallace.  All  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores are  required  to  take  work  in  physical  training  under  com- 
petent instructors  for  men  and  women.  Students  are  subjected 
to  a  careful  physical  examination  and  exercises  are  prescribed 
according  to  their  special  need.  Students  are  also  encouraged 
to  take  physical  exercise  outside  of  the  regular  classes.  The  di- 
rector of  athletics  is  always  ready  to  render  service  or  advice. 
Intercellegiate  sports,  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis, 
track  and  other  field  athletics  are  played  under  the  rules  of  the 
Ohio  Athletic  Conference.  The  College  holds  membership  in  the 
Ohio  Athletic  Association.  The  athletic  activities  of  the  College 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Athletic  Board  with  Faculty 
representatives.  A  gymnasium  fee  is  required  of  each  student, 
which  gives  him  the  use  of  a  private  locker,  physical  examina- 
tion, and  all  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium.  Students  who  are 
below  the  required  grade  are  not  permitted  to  compete  in  any 
intercollegiate  contests. 
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Student  Organizations 

Fraternities    and    Sororities    Are    Not    Permitted    at    Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 

1.  Student  Assembly. — Baldwin- Wallace  has  ever  main- 
tained a  liberal  attitude  in  her  relation  to  the  students,  allowing 
them  to  a  great  degree  to  control  all  activities.  The  Assembly 
includes  every  college  student,  thus  giving  each  individual  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  College  affairs.  This  organization 
has  control  over  Athletics,  Intercollegiate  Debating  and  Oratory, 
The  "Exponent,"  Employment  Bureaus,  and  in  fact,  exercises 
a  supervising  authority  over  every  College  organization. 

The  Officers,  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  together  with  five  representatives  at  large,  constitute 
the  Student  Council,  which  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  student  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Faculty.  The  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
elected  by  the  Assembly  at  the  last  meeting  in  May. 

2.  Literary  Societies. — There  are  seven  literary  societies 
connected  with  the  College.  Of  these  four  are  for  men: 
Germania,  1859;  Schiller,  1868;  Goethe,  1883;  Philozethian- 
Phreno  Cosmian,  1915 ;  and  three  for  women :  Alethean,  1855  ; 
Clionian,  1862,  Philomathean,  1870.  These  various  societies 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public  speaking,  and 
all  phases  of  literary  work.  By  order  of  the  Student  Assembly 
no  new  student  is  permitted  to  joint  any  collegiate  society  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  in  November,  thus  affording  the  societies 
time  in  which  to  choose  their  members. 

3.  The  Oratorical  and  Debating  Association. — The  Ora- 
torical and  Debating  Association  was  organized  in  the  year  1916. 
Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  foster 
the  greatest  degree  of  effectiveness  in  forensic  activities.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  organization  a  number  of  declamatory  and 
oratorical  contests  are  held  annually.     The  winner  in  the  local 
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oratorical  contest  represents  the  college  in  the  contest  held  by  the 
Ohio  Oratorical  Association,  in  which  association  the  college 
holds  membership.  Then  too,  intersociety  and  intercollegiate 
debates  are  held  annually.  These  contests  are  open  to  all  regular 
members  of  the  college. 

All  the  contests  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  association 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  public  speak- 
ing. Counsel  and  advice  is  given  to  all  students  of  the  college  on 
any  reading,  oration  or  debate  in  preparation  for  any  of  the 
regular  contests,  by  the  instructor  in  public  speaking.  Faculty 
and  students  co-operate  in  a  supreme  effort  to  achieve  the  highest 
standard  of  effective  public  speaking. 

4.  Der  Teutonia  Verein. — This  organization,  like  "Der 
Deutsche  Verein"  in  the  larger  universities,  aims  to  create  an 
interest  in  German  literary  and  conversational  work.  An  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  offered  to  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  of  modern  languages,  to 
practice  the  German  language  outside  of  the  classroom  with 
native  Germans.  The  members  of  the  Teutonia  Verein  meet 
every  week  and  interesting  programs  are  offered. 

5.  The  Slavonic  Literary  Society. — This  society  is  or- 
ganized and  maintained  by  the  candidates  for  the  Slavonic 
ministry,  and  others,  wishing  to  learn  the  leading  Slavonic 
languages.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  set  before  the  members 
a  high  standard  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  to  acquaint  them 
with  American  customs,  and  to  give  them  training  in  the 
language  and  literature,  which  they  shall  need  in  their  life  call- 
ing. Helpful  and  timely  topics  are  discussed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Louzecky. 

6.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
students.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening. 
Good  speakers  are  secured  to  address  the  students.  Classes  are 
organized  for  Bible  Study  and  Mission  Study.  These  classes  meet 
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on  different  evenings  during  the  week,  under  the  direction  of 
good  leaders  chosen  from  ranks  of  the  upper-class  men.  Good 
courses  are  offered  for  study. 

A  neat  hand  book  is  issued  by  the  Christian  organizations 
which  gives  valuable  information  to  all  students. 

A  delegation  of  the  Christian  Societies  will  meet  all  new 
students,  if  they  will  kindly  notify  the  President  of  the  College 
of  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Berea. 

7.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. — The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  College.  The  weekly  meetings,  held  on  Friday  evenings, 
are  very  instructive  and  inspiring. 

The  Sunday  morning  prayer-meetings,  two  Bible  classes, 
and  one  missionary  class  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  organization.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  aid  the  proper 
social  life  among  the  young  women,  to  bring  each  member  in  close 
relationship  with  God,  and  to  extend  a  welcome  to  every  young 
woman  who  enters  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

8.  The  Prohibition  League. — This  league  is  a  chapter  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association.  Its  prime  object  is 
to  keep  students  in  touch  with  the  newest  developments  in  the 
Prohibition  Movement.  This  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by  securing 
able  speakers  to  address  its  meetings,  by  circulating  the  national 
organ  of  the  association,  "The  Intercollegiate  Statesman,"  and 
by  awakening  interest  for  the  study  course  on  the  "Liquor 
Problem."  An  annual  oratorical  contest  is  a  special  feature  of 
this  organization. 

9.  Ber  Theologische  Verein. — This  society  is  organized  and 
maintained  by  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
the  German  Methodist  Church.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to 
discuss,  under  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Nast  Theological  Seminary,  topics  of  value  and  importance  to 
ministers.  The  German  language  is  used  in  these  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  knowledge  of   German  among 
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those  young  men  who  will  in  the  future  supply  the  pulpits  of 
German  Churches. 

10.  The  Student  Volunteer  Band. — This  organization  is 
maintained  to  awaken  the  spirit  for  mission  work  among  the 
students,  and  to  lit  its  members,  as  far  as  possible,  for  service 
in  the  foreign  field.  Annual  contributions  are  solicited  for  the 
support  of  mission  work  in  foreign  countries.  A  goodly  number 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  formerly  were  members  of 
the  Volunteer  Band  are  now  working  in  foreign  fields. 

11.  The  Choral  Union. — The  Choral  Union  is  organized  to 
study  the  oratorios  and  cantatas  of  the  great  masters.  All 
capable  students  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  Choral  Union. 
There  were  over  150  members  enrolled  in  1914-15. 

12.  The  Orchestra. — The  orchestra,  which  has  been  in 
existence  during  the  past  three  years,  has  met  with  most  unusual 
success.  It  now  consists  of  twenty-seven  players,  and  furnishes 
the  accompaniments  to  the  Choral  Union  concerts,  for  concertos, 
and  also  appears  in  concert  work. 

Contests 

Freshman  Oratorical  and  Declamatory  Prize.  In  order  to 
encourage  oratorical  efforts  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
student  in  public  speaking  as  early  as  possible  in  his  college 
career  this  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  for  excellence  in  oratory  and 
ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declamation  is  offered.  Contests  for 
these  prizes  are  held  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  semester 
and  are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  Freshman  class. 

The  Intersociety  Declamatory  Prize.  This  prize  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Albert  J.  Nast  of  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  interest  in  expression.  It  consists  of  $25.00  and  is  to 
be  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes,  $15.00  and  $10.00  re- 
spectively, to  the  successful  participants  in  the  Intersociety 
Declamatory  Contest.     This  contest  is  open  to  the  regular  bona 
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fide  members  of  the  women 's  literary  societies,  and  is  held  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year. 

The  Intersociety  Oratorical  Prize.  This  prize  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Vogt  of  Cleveland.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  annual  oratorical  contest.  It  consists  of  $25.00.  Of  this 
sum  $15.00  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  person  receiving  the  highest 
merit  in  the  contest  and  $10.00  to  the  contestant  receiving  second 
honors.  The  contest  is  held  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
The  winner  of  this  contest  represents  the  college  in  the  contest 
of  the  Ohio  Oratorical  Association.  This  contest  is  open  to 
regular  members  of  the  various  literary  societies. 

The  German  Oratorical  Prize.  This  prize  was  likewise 
founded  by  Mr.  Vogt.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  interest  in 
the  German  Oratorical  Contest  which  is  held  for  the  benefit  of 
those  students  who  wish  to  develop  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
German  language.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  regular  students 
of  the  college  and  is  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Heckelman  Thesis  Contest.  Rev.  P.  L.  Heckelman,  B.  U., 
'99,  stationed  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00,  open  to 
students  of  all  departments  of  the  College,  for  the  best  thesis 
upon  some  subject  relative  to  Missionary  work. 

Expenses 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  College  authorities  to  reduce 
expenses  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  dormitories  are  main- 
tained by  the  College,  and  a  boarding  club  is  organized  by  the 
students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 

Living  Expenses  for  Men. — The  men's  dormitory  is  a  large 
three-story  building,  provides  rooms  for  one  hundred  students, 
and  has  boarding  accommodations  for  a  much  larger  number. 
The  hall  is  in  charge  of  a  professor,  who  has  supervision  over 
the  students.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  early 
to  the  office  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.00, 
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without  which  no  room  will  be  reserved.  In  case  a  deposit  is 
made  and  the  office  is  notified  before  August  15th  that  the  en- 
gagement of  the  room  should  be  cancelled,  the  deposit  is  returned, 
but  in  no  case  thereafter.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  bed, 
mattress,  table,  chairs,  and  bureau.  Towels,  sheets,  pillows, 
blankets,  and  toilet  articles  are  provided  by  the  student.  Prices 
of  rooms  range  for  semester  of  eighteen  weeks  from  $14.00'  to 
$20.00.     This  charge  includes  light,  heat,  and  water. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  one  year  (exclusive  of  clothing, 
traveling,  and  laundry)  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  incidental  fees   (other  fees  excepted)    $  40.00 

Books 10.00 

Board  (from  $110.00  to  $125.00) 110.00 

Room   (furnished   from  $28.00  to  $40.00)    28 .  00 

$  188.00 

To  this  may  be  added  about  $75.00  for  general  expenses, 
laboratory,  library  and  gymnasium  fees. 

Living  Expenses  for  Women. — The  women  students  live  in 
Dietsch  or  Hulet  Dormitories.  Each  hall  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  Preceptress,  who  carefully  considers  the  needs  of  the 
residents.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  early  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.00,  without  which  no 
room  will  be  reserved.  This  engagement  may  be  cancelled  before 
August  15th ;  in  no  case  will  the  deposit  be  returned,  if  notifica- 
tion is  received  after  this  date.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  have  all  modern  improvements.  They 
are  furnished  with  bedsteads,  springs,  mattresses,  tables,  chairs, 
and  bureaus.  Other  articles  students  provide  for  themselves. 
The  price  of  rooms  in  this  dormitory  ranges,  depending  on  size 
and  location,  per  semester  of  eighteen  weeks  from  $11.25  to 
$27.00.  These  prices  include  light,  heat,  and  water.  A  deposit 
of  $5.00  from  each  student  is  required  to  cover  breakage  or 
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damage.  Provisions  are  made  for  laundry  work  in  both  dormito- 
ries. The  laundry  rooms  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  lady 
students  without  any  special  charge  excepting  for  fuel  and 
electricity.  The  young  ladies  who  board  in  the  students'  board- 
ing club  can  meet  all  expenses,  tuition,  incidentals,  books,  board, 
room  rent  (exclusive  of  clothing,  traveling,  and  laundry)  by 
about  $250  per  year. 

Boarding 

The  students  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College  have  organized 
two  Clubs  in  order  to  secure  board  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 
The  College  management  has  supervision  of  the  clubs,  but  the 
students  elect  their  own  officers,  engage  their  cooks,  and  regulate 
all  business  affairs.  All  proceeds  are  managed  by  their  treasurer. 
By  this  arrangement  the  students  have  the  choice  of  their  menu 
and  have  succeeded  in  furnishing  good,  substantial  board  for 
about  $250  per  year. 

Fees 

The  regular  charges  per  semester  are  as  follows : 

Tuition $  5.00 

Incidentals    15 .00 

Student    activity   fee    5 .  00 

Graduating  fee 5.00 

Certificate    (Theology,    Normal)     3 . 00 

Gymnasium   fee 1-50 

Library    100 

Entrance   examinations 5.00 

Examinations  not  taken  at  the  regular  time   1.00 

Physics   (all  college  courses)    5.00 

Chemistry   (all  college  courses)    5 . 00 

Bacteriology   . 5 .  00 

Advanced  Physiology    3  00 

Mineralogy 300 

Astronomy      1  •  °0 

Agriculture 3 .  00 

Animal    Histology    5.00 

Forestry 3 .  00 
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Fungous   Diseases   of  Plants    5 .  00 

General    Botany 3 .  00 

General  Zoology 3 .  00 

Medicinal    Botany 3.00 

Ornithology 1 .  00 

Normal   Art 1 .  00 

Normal  Music   3.00 

Advanced  Textiles  and  Dress   1 .  00 

Sewing  (all  courses) 1.00 

Art  and   Design    1.00 

Costume  Design 1 .  00 

Cooking    (all  courses) 5 . 00 

Household   Decoration    1 .  00 

Household    Management    2.00 

Advanced  Study  of  Foods   5.00 

Students  holding  a  scholarship  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  in  all  courses  except  those  in  Music  and  the  short 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

All  payments  must  be  made  before  the  students  are  admitted 
to  classes. 

Self-Support 

Many  young  men  and  women  have  a  desire  to  attend  college 
and  secure  a  good  education,  but  have  not  the  necessary  means 
to  meet  the  financial  obligations.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
students  who  are  earning  their  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Abundant  opportunities  are  open  to  those  who  are  willing  to  ful- 
fill the  conditions.  A  number  preparing  for  the  ministry  serve 
as  pastors  of  Churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Berea;  others  find  em- 
ployment as  carpenters,  tinners,  barbers,  bakers,  gardeners. 
Still  others  do  clerical  work  in  the  office,  take  care  of  lawns,  press 
clothes,  wait  on  tables,  serve  as  janitors  of  the  various  college 
buildings,  tend  furnaces,  do  ironing  and  help  with  housework 
and  various  other  employments  in  the  city.  Thus  some  earn  as 
much  as  $80.00  and  $100.00  during  the  college  year.  During 
the  summer  vacation  they  canvass  for  books,  work  on  farms  or 
at  their  trades,  and  thus  earn  enough  money  to  carry  them 
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through  the  year.  At  Baldwin-Wallace  no  student  suffers  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow  students  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
poor  and  must  work  to  meet  expenses. 

Any  determined  student  with  health  and  average  ability 
can  work  his  way  through  Baldwin- Wallace  and  in  addition  ac- 
quire  the  ability  of  working  his  way  successfully  through  life. 

Loan  Funds  and  Scholarships 

There  are  three  funds  from  which  students  can  secure  as- 
sistance : 

1.  The  Conference  Fund.  This  is  open  to  theological 
students  only.  The  money  paid  out  of  this  fund  is  not  a  loan, 
but  a  gift  given  upon  the  condition  that  a  student  will  enter  one 
of  the  Conferences  which  contribute  to  this  fund,  and  that  he 
remain  in  connection  with  one  of  these  Conferences  at  least  five 
years. 

2.  The  Educational  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  which  the  College  can  loan  to  needy  students  who  are 
members  of  that  denomination.  Students  can  secure  from  $25.00 
to  $100.00  a  year.  The  loans  are  without  interest,  and  do  not 
become  due  until  two  years  after  the  student  leaves  College. 

3.  The  Fannie  Nast  Gamble  Fund.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  available  for  the  support  of  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

4.  There  are  additional  funds  to  assist  needy  students. 
The  interest  drawn  from  these  is  distributed  in  the  form  of 
prizes  and  scholarships. 

5.  No  tuition  is  charged  students  who  own  a  perpetual 
scholarship  or  students  who  present  an  order  from  the  owner  of 
such  a  scholarship.  A  perpetual  scholarship  is  sold  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  persons  who  contribute  at  least  $200.00  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  College,  also  time  scholarships  for 
$30.00,  $50.00,  and  $100.00. 
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Rules 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  the  college  is  not  a  penal  in- 
stitution. Students  must  learn  to  control  themselves,  if  they 
desire  to  become  leaders  of  their  fellow-men.  For  that  reason 
every  effort  is  made  to  train  students  in  a  manner  that  their  con- 
duct makes  discipline  unnecessary.  Wherever  discipline  is 
needed,  it  is  administered  impartially  and  with  firmness.  Every 
student  admitted  to  the  College  is  expected  to  obey  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety,  to  develop 
studious  habits,  to  be  respectful  to  the  Faculty,  and  courteous 
to  his  fellow-students.  Students  who  are  found  guilty  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  will  be  subject  to  such  discipline  as  the  case 
merits.  Hazing  is  strictly  forbidden,  also  the  organizing  or 
joining  of  secret  societies  and  the  visiting  of  public  places  of 
pleasure,  especially  those  where  liquor  is  sold.  Chapel  at- 
tendance is  compulsory,  and  students  are  expected  to  attend 
Church  services  regularly. 

Rules  for  Men. 

1.  Such  quiet  must  be  observed  in  the  dormitory  at  all 
times  as  will  permit  the  undisturbed  application  of  residents  to 
work. 

2.  Residents  of  the  dormitory  are  not  permitted  to  change 
rooms  without  the  permission  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
Students  living  in  private  homes  must  notify  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

3.  The  use  of  gasoline  is  not  permitted  in  any  building, 
neither  shall  any  one  alter  in  any  way  the  lighting  system  with- 
out special  permission. 

4.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  must  be  made  by  each  resident  of 
the  dormitory  before  receiving  the  key  to  the  room.  This  money 
will  be  refunded  when  the  resident  vacates  the  room,  provided 
nothing  is  charged  against  him  for  damage  done  to  the  room  or 
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building.     Any  damage  for  which  the  guilty  party  cannot  be 
discovered  will  be  charged  up  to  the  residents  pro  rata. 

5.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

6.  The  institution  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  contract  for 
rooms  in  the  dormitory  at  any  time  with  forty-eight  hours'  notice 

7.  All  residents  of  the  dormitory  are  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  professor  in  charge. 

8.  The  dormitory  is  provided  by  the  College  for  men  of 
good  moral  character  and  gentlemanly  conduct;  any  one  not 
conducting  himself  as  such  will  be  disciplined. 

9.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  room  outside  of  the 
dormitory  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Dean. 

Rules  for  Ladies. 

1.  All  young  women  entering  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
must  reside  in  Hulet  Hall  or  Dietsch  Hall  unless  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Women  to  reside  elsewhere. 

2.  The  rooms  in  the  Halls  will  be  assigned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Rooms  cannot  be  changed  without  permission  from 
Preceptress  in  charge  of  the  dormitory. 

3.  No  rooms  are  rented  for  less  than  one  semester  (18 
weeks) . 

4.  Any  damage  done  to  the  rooms  or  furniture  will  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  occupant. 

5.  From  seven  to  nine-thirty  p.  m.  each  young  woman 
must  remain  in  her  own  room  and  refrain  from  everything  that 
would  interfere  with  study.  At  10:00  p.  m.  young  women  will 
retire  and  must  preserve  quiet.  All  lights  must  be  out  by  10 :15 
p.  m. 

6.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  from  each  student  to 
cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  a  charge  of  $1.50  per  semester 
is  made  for  the  use  of  electric  iron. 
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Regulations  op  Entertainments. 

Students  who  desire  to  give  entertainments,  social,  athletic, 
or  otherwise,  before  making  any  contracts  or  engagement  must 
present  plans  to  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Social  Life,  and  no  engagement  shall  be  made  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee.  Students  whose  standing  in  any  study 
is  below  C  may  be  debarred  from  participation  in  public  func- 
tions. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  participate  in  any  public 
functions  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Faculty. 

All  organizations  within  the  college  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  entertainment  shall  be 
given  by  any  society  or  other  organization  without  permission 
from  the  Faculty  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for  such  en- 
tertainments must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Faculty 
before  their  public  delivery. 

Regulation  of  Absences. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  leave  Berea  during  the  school 
year  without  giving  notice  to  those  in  charge  of  the  dormitories 
or  the  proprietors  of  the  private  home  in  which  they  live. 
Absence  from  chapel  and  classes  is  reported  daily  to  the  Dean, 
and  excuses  can  be  granted  to  students  by  him  only.  Frequent 
absence  from  chapel  leads  to  suspension. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  recitations  more  than  three 
times  during  one  semester,  without  legitimate  excuse,  may  be 
dropped  by  the  professor  in  whose  class  the  absence  occurs. 
Three  unexcused  absences  reduce  the  final  standing  one  grade. 

A  student  who  has  for  any  reason  been  absent  from  class 
one  tenth  of  the  number  of  total  hours  shall  be  required  to  take 
a  special  test,  for  which  one  dollar  shall  be  paid.  In  case  of 
illness  the  charges  for  the  test  shall  be  omitted. 
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A  professor  has  the  privilege  to  drop  a  student  from  his- 
list  whose  behavior  is  objectionable. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  a  test  or  examination  will, 
not  receive  a  grade  until  such  test  or  examination  has  been 
taken.  For  this  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00,  unless  he  can  show 
that  he  was  detained  by  sickness. 

All  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  are  required  to  take 
two  hours  of  physical  training  weekly. 

Bach  unexcused  absence  on  the  days  preceding  or  im- 
mediately following  vacations  reduces  the  final  standing  one 
grade. 

Publications 

The  Exponent. — The  ''Exponent"  is  the  official  student 
publication  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College.  The  editor  is  elected 
by  the  student  assembly.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  editor,  together  with  the  Faculty  Supervisor. 
The  "Exponent"  is  a  monthly  publication  and  is  devoted  to  the 
various  phases  of  College  life.  It  is  enthusiastically  supported 
by  students  and  alumni. 

The  Bereaner. — This  German  publication  appears  quarterly. 
The  head  professor  of  the  department  of  German  is  the  editor, 
who  appoints  his  assistants.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  "Bereaner"  to 
reach  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College,  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  German  language  and  literature. 

The  Grindstone. — The  Junior  and  Senior  classes  issue  an 
annual  publication  called  ' '  The  Grindstone. ' '  Students  who  ex- 
pect to  enter  the  College  next  year  can  secure  very  interesting 
information  from  The  Grindstone.  A  large  number  of  extra 
copies  are  printed  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  College  Catalogue. — The  College  publishes  a  yearly 
catalogue  in  which  a  full  description  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion is  printed.     The  catalogue  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Department  Bulletins. — A  number  of  bulletins     are    pub- 
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ished  annually  in  the  interest  of  special  departments  of  the 
College.     These  bulletins  are  sent  free  on  application. 

Public  Lectures 

Aside  from  the  annual  lecture  course,  the  College  arranges 
for  addresses  and  lectures  to  be  delivered  before  the  students. 
Members  of  the  Faculty  also  occasionally  deliver  public  lectures 
tvhich  are  open  to  the  student-body.  The  Conservatory  of  Music 
offers  a  number  of  concerts  and  recitals  which  are  very  popular 
ind  largely  attended  by  students  and  the  public. 

Science  Seminar. — The  Bald  win- Wallace  Science  Seminar 
is  an  organization  consisting  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  science;  the  student  assistants;  and  those 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  been  nominated  and  elected  to 
membership  by  the  faculty  members  under  whom  they  are  do- 
ing work.     Membership  in  the  Seminar  is  considered  an  honor. 

The  object  of  the  Science  Seminar  is  to  keep  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  rapid  advancement  in  the  various  fields  of  science 
ind  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  scientific  study. 

The  Seminar  meets  monthly  or  oftener  and  a  major  paper 
md  a  minor  paper  are  read  and  discussed  at  each  meeting. 
Many  subjects  are  illustrated  with  the  balopticon. 

Alumni  Organization 

The  alumni  of  the  College  are  organized  into  a  general 
society  which  elects  its  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  during  the 
Commencement  week.  Alumni  meetings  are  held  during  the 
sessions  of  the  patronizing  conferences  and  also  in  various  cities 
luring  the  year. 
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The  College  Year 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen 
weeks  each.  The  first  semester  opens  on  the  Second  Monday 
in  September,  and  the  second  semester  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February.  The  studies  of  the  College  have  been  so  arranged 
that  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
It  is  advisable  that  those  who  wish  to  enter  at  this  time  should 
come  early  enough  to  make  all  arrangements  for  books,  rooms, 
etc.,  before  classes  begin.  There  is  one  regular  recess  during  the 
College  year,  the  Christmas  recess,  and  a  short  recess  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year. 

Admission  to  the  College 

Admission  is  by  examination  or  by  certificate  from 
accredited  schools. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  occur  on  the  day 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second  semesters.  The 
fee  is  $5.00  for  each  subject  in  which  examination  is  to  be  given. 

Graduates  of  any  school  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Faculty  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  without  examination  on 
the  presentation  of  certificates  giving  their  standings.  These 
certificates  must  show  in  detail  the  studies  pursued  by  the  ap- 
plicant in  preparation  for  college,  and  should  bear  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal. 

Certificates  should  be  sent  by  the  principal  direct  to  the 
Registrar  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  August,  in  order  that  they  may 
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>e  examined  and  the  student's  classification  determined  before 
h<*  opening  day  of  the  College  year.  Delay  and  confusion  will 
hus  be  avoided. 

Certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations  only  inso- 
far as  the  subjects  correspond  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those 
described  for  admission,  or  are  their  full  equivalent.  It  is  un- 
lerstood  also  that  if  the  student  is  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  be 
jo  deficient  in  any  study  for  which  credit  has  been  given  him 
;hat  he  cannot  profitably  continue  in  the  class  assigned,  he  may 
)e  remanded  to  such  class  in  that  subject  as  he  is  prepared  to 
mter ;  but  the  classification  to  which  his  certificate  admitted  him 
s  not  changed. 

Students  may  be  admitted  "conditioned"  on  two  courses; 
mt  these  conditions  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
semester  the  student  is  in  College. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  present  satisfactory  testi- 
nonials  of  good  moral  character,  and  certificates  of  regular  dis- 
nissal  will  be  required  from  those  who  have  been  students  in 
>ther  colleges. 

Requirements  for  Entrance 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  on  the 
basis  of  units  offered.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any 
subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  assumes  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks ;  that 
a,  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the 
study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  per  week.  It  further 
assumes  that  two  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work 
is  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work.  Subjects  closely 
related  and  not  having  been  pursued  for  an  entire  year  may  be 
3ombined  so  as  to  equal  a  whole  unit,  as  Physiology,  Zoology, 
etc.  A  subject  given  three  times  a  week  for  a  year  and  a  half 
may  be  counted  as  a  unit. 
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Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  Students  offering 
for  admission  fifteen  units  which  do  not  include  at  least  tw( 
units  of  foreign  language,  if  from  an  accredited  high  school  oi 
academy,  will  be  admitted  "conditioned."  The  language  re 
quirement  for  admission  must,  however,  be  made  up  before  th( 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  units  are  required  of  all  students : 

Nine  and  one  half  specified  units — 

3  units  of  English. 

2  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

2%  units  of  mathematics. 

1  unit  of  social  science,  including  history. 

1  unit  of  natural  science. 

Two  additional  academic  units. 

One  or  both  of  these  units  must  be  advanced  work  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  second  major  of  three  units. 

Three  and  one  half  units  left  as  a  margin  for  whatever 
work  best  meets  the  need  of  the  individual. 

The  specified  units  must  be  offered  from  the  following 
courses : 

Botany y2  to  1  unil 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Civics   .    .  .i %  unit 

Commercial  Geography    Vz  unit 

Drawing \ V*  to  1  unil 

Domestic   Science    Vz  unit 

Economics %  unit 

English    Composition 1  unit; 

English  Literature   1  to  3  units; 

French 1  to  4  units 

German 1  to  4  units 

Greek  (Grammar,  Lessons,  and  Anabasis)   2  units 

Greek  (Homer,  Iliad) 1  unit 

History  1  to  3  units 
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;atin    (Grammar,   Lessons   and    Caesar)    2  units 

jatin    (Cicero)    ,... .. 1     unit 

jatin   (Vergil  and  Ovid)    1  unit 

Manual   Training y2  unit 

Mathematics    (Algebra) 1  unit 

Mathematics  (Advanced  Algebra)   %  unit 

Mathematics  (Plane  and  Solid  Geometry) 1  unit 

Mathematics  (Plane  Trigonometry)    %  unit 

'hysics 1  unit 

'hysiography %  to  1  unit 

'hysiology %  unit 

'sychology %  unit 

^heory  and  Art  of  Teaching Y2  unit 

loology %  to  1  unit 

my  other  studies  offered  as  entrance    requirements    must   be 
assed  upon  by  the  committee  on  entrance  credits. 


English.     Three  Units. 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects :  (1)  command 
f  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to 
ead  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  first  object  requires  in- 
truction  in  rhetoric  and  composition.  Correct  spelling  and 
rammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection 
dth  all  written  work  during  the  four  years  in  the  secondary 
3hool.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing 
unctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the  whole  com- 
osition  should  be  carefully  studied ;  and  practice  in  composition, 
ral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary 
3hool  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  narration, 
escription,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple 
utlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken 
pom  the  students'  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and 
:udies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  litera- 
te.   Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composition 
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should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  al 
branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  goo< 
English  in  his  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  ora 
or  written. 

Literature. — In  the  pursuit  of  the  second  object  the  studen 
is  required  to  read  certain  books  chosen  from  two  lists,  headec 
respectively  Reading  and  Study.  In  connection  with  both  list: 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud,  and  should  b< 
encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  pass 
ages  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 

a.     Reading 

The  aim  of  this  part  of  the  requirement  is  to  foster  in  th< 
student  the  habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  hin 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  t( 
appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  the  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

The  books  to  be  read  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups 
from  which  at  least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  eacl 
group : 

1.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  tlie  chief  narratiy* 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  ant 
Daniel,  together  with  the  hooks  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI 
XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  &n( 
Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literar] 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  maj 
be  substituted. 

2.  Shakespeare'*  Merchant  of  Venice;  Mldsurrmer  Nlght'l 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry,  the  Fifth;  Jullui 
Caesar. 
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3.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crutoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield  or  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot'i 
Silas    Marner;    Stevenson's  Treasure   Island. 

4.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed); 
[rving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Cllve  and  Warren 
Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln, 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence 
Hall  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace 
Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon 
Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's 
Inland   Voyage  and  Travels  with  a   Donkey. 

5.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto 
[V,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley; 
E^oe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whit- 
tier's  Snow-Bound;  Macauley's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's 
Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheldippldes,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

b.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
ogical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading.  Greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
Mid  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close 
•eading  are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and 
m  essay,  as  follows : 
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Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  a 
Comus;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Wathli 
ton's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oratio 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's   Essay  on   Burns. 

History,  Civics,  Economics 

Students  may  offer  one  or  more  of  the  following  units  i 
History,  or  History  with  Civics  or  Economics,  or  Civics  ai 
Economics. 

Ancient  History  (Greek  and  Roman),  1  unit. 

Modern  History,  some  such  text  as  Montgomery's  Englis 
or  French,  1  unit. 

United  States  History,  1  unit. 

Civics,  %  unit. 

Economics,  y2  unit. 

Mathematics 

1.  Algebra,  1  unit. — The  requirement  in  Algebra  embraci 
the  following  topics :  All  elementary  processes  necessary  for  tl 
solution  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree ;  the  stal 
ment  and  solution  of  problems  leading  to  these  equations ;  trea 
ment  of  inequalities ;  doctrine  of  square  and  cube  root ;  theory  c 
exponents;  radicals  and  imaginaries;  solution  of  quadratics  an 
equations  in  quadratic  form  by  the  method  of  completing  th 
square,  by  factoring,  and  by  formula;  discussion  of  the  protj 
erties  of  quadratics;  quadratics  containing  two  unknown  quai 
tities,  and  the  solution  of  problems  leading  thereto;  ratio  an 
proportion;  arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions;  binomim 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

2.  Intermediate  Algebra,  y2  unit. — The  following  subject 
or  their  equivalents:  Intermediate  equations,  undetermined  co 
efficients,  binominal  theorem,  theory  of  limits,  logarithmic  series 
solution  of  equations  by  synthetic  division  with  necessar; 
theorems,  and  graphs  of  quantics,  with  rational,  or  with  not  mor 
than  two  irrational  or  imaginary  roots. 
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3.  Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. — The  requirement  in  Plane 
Geometry  includes  the  theorems  and  exercises  of  the  ordinary 
school  text-book,  mensuration  of  plane  figures,  and  numerical 
problems  based  on  the  text.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to 
write  formal  demonstrations  of  simple  original  theorems. 

4.  Solid  Geometry,  as  presented  by  the  ordinary  college 
text-books,  Y2  unit. — Candidates  must  readily  solve  problems  of 
solid  mensuration  and  demonstrate  original  theorems  which  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  text. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  as  represented  by  the  usual  text- 
books, y2  unit. — Candidates  must  be  familiar  with  the  theory  and 
use  of  five  place  logarithmic  tables. 

Science 

Botany,  1  unit. — Should  include  a  study  of  plant  types  and 
physiology  of  plants;  at  least  half  of  the  course  should  consist 
of  laboratory  work.  Where  less  than  a  year's  work  is  given 
Botany  may  be  combined  with  Physical  Geography  and 
Physiology  in  making  up  a  unit.  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany 
or  Coulter 's  covers  what  is  desired  for  entrance. 

Chemistry,  1  unit. — A  year's  work  of  descriptive  Chemistry 
covering  both  metals  and  non-metals,  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween the  classroom  and  the  laboratory.  A  careful  record  of 
[experiments  should  be  kept  and  presented  for  inspection  at  the 
time  of  examination.  Some  such  text  as  Remsen's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,  with  manual,  suggests  the  work  re- 
iquired. 

Physics,  1  unit. — One  year's  work  in  elementary  Physics 
The  work  should  be  essentially  that  outlined  in  the  requirements 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  is  satisfactorily  covered  by  the  better  text-books  in 
elementary  Physics,  supplemented  by  a  laboratory  course  in 
elementary  Physics.  The  laboratory  note-book  should  be  pre- 
sented by  candidates  for  admission. 
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Physiography,  %  unit. — This  course  should  include: 

1.  Principles  as  presented  in  the  best  recent  text-books. 

2.  Field  study,  with  record  of  field  trip  recorded. 

3.  Ability  to  use  topographic  maps,  weather  charts,  etc. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  year's  work  to  this  subject 
it  may  be  combined  with  Botany  and  Physiology  to  make  a  unit. 

Commercial  Geography,  %  unit. — The  work  covered  in  any], 
good  high-school  text  on   Commercial  Geography  will    be    ac- 
cepted. 

Physiology,  %  unit. — This  course  should  include  anatomy, 
physiology,  histology  of  the  human  body,  and  hygiene.  Some 
such  text  as  Martin 's  Human  Body,  Briefer  Course,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  guide. 

Zoology,  1  unit. — From  three  or  four  laboratory  periods  foi 
one  year  should  be  given  this  subject.  The  student  must  dissect  J 
ten  or  more  types  from  different  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  ,n 
reporting  his  work  with  drawings  and  descriptions.  Lectures  oil 
text-book  work  on  classification  and  general  Zoology  must  be  »\ 
part  of  the  work.  Kellogg 's  or  Herrick's  Elementary  Zoology l 
will  suggest  the  work  required.  I 

f 
Latin 

Four  Units. 

1.  Latin  Grammar.  Any  standard  Latin  Grammar,  in- 
cluding Prosody. 

2.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books,  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero,  six  orations. 

4.  Vergil,  Mneid,  I-VI.  I 

5.  Latin  composition  and  translation  into  Latin  of  a  pas- J1 
sage  of  English  prose. 

6.  Students  will  be  tested  in  reading  easy  Latin  at  sight,  V 
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Greek 

1.  Greek  Grammar. — Any  standard  Greek  Grammar,  in- 
luding  Prosody. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books. 

3.  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books. 

4.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Pronunciation  according  to 
written  accents. 

5.  Students  will  be  tested  in  reading  easy  Greek  at  sight. 

German 

The  admission  requirements  in  German  are  those  recom- 
lended  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

1.  The  first  year's  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
pon  pronunciation,  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences, 
rill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  easy  exercises,  designed 
ot  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar 
ut  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  reproducing  natural  forms  of 
xpression  ;  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  text ;  constant 
ractice  in  translating  into  German  easy,  variations  upon 
sntences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  and  in  reproducing 
rom  memory  sentences  previously  read.     1  unit. 

2.  The  second  year's  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
50  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and 
lays,  practice  in  translating  into  German  the  substance  of  short 
nd  easy,  selected  passages,  and  continued  drill  upon  the 
udiments  of  grammar.    1  unit, 

3.  The  work  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  two 
ourses  above,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  dif- 
cult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  some- 
imes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  abstracts,  paraphrases, 
r  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter 
ead;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  more  technical  points  of 
\ie  language.     1  unit. 
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French 

The  admission  requirements  in  French  are  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

1.  The  first  year's  work  should  include  careful  drill  in 
pronunciation,  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant  easy 
exercises  designed  to  fix  in  mind  the  principles  of  grammar, 
the  reading  of  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  text  with  constant 
practice  in  translating  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read,  and 
writing  French  from  dictation.     1  unit. 

2.  The  second  year's  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
250  to  400  pages  of  easy,  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories, 
plays,  or  historical  with  biographical  sketches ;  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read ; 
frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of 
portions  of  the  text  already  read;  writing  French  from  dicta- 
tion, and  continued  grammatical  drill  with  constant  application 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.     1  unit. 

3.  Advanced  courses  in  French  should  comprise  the  read- 
ing of  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a 
portion  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory 
of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  the  study  of  a  grammar 
of  moderate  completeness,  and  the  writing  from  dictation.  1 
unit. 

Advanced  Credit 

Any  student  who  wishes  advanced  credit  for  work  done  in 
secondary  schools,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  units  required  for 
entrance,  must  take  an  examination  on  the  study  for  which  he 
desires  credit.  If  he  succeeds  in  the  examination,  he  will  be 
given  as  many  hours  of  College  credit  as  the  subject  was 
credited  in  the  secondary  school.  Students  who  have  taken  part 
of  their  work  in  other  institutions  of  college  rank  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  the  certificates  of 
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andings  they  present.  Such  persons  must  bring  with  them 
tter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  testimonial  of  good  character. 
Graduates  from  high  schools  which  have  been  accredited 
ill  be  admitted  without  examination  in  the  courses  for  which 
edit  is  given.  Certificates  should  be  forwarded  by  the  prin- 
pal  of  the  high  school  in  which  the  student  has  taken  his  work, 
ving  a  detailed  statement  of  his  studies  and  standings.  Blanks 
r  this  purpose  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Registrar, 
tudents  from  academies  or  from  high  schools  outside  of  the 
tate  will  be  admitted  by  presenting  standings  equal  to  the  en- 
ance  requirements,  provided  such  schools  are  accredited  at  the 
tate  University  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located.  In 
ich  cases,  however,  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  examine 
id  reclassify  the  student,  if  his  work  in  this  institution  shows 
3fective  preparation. 

Registration 

Registration  takes  place  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  the 
ay  preceding  the  beginning  of  recitations.  The  student  re- 
3ives  a  duplex  card  from  the  Registrar.  After  having 
gistered,  the  respective  class  officers  will  assign  the  studies  to 
e  pursued.  Then  payments  are  made  in  the  Treasurer's  office. 
Co  teacher  will  enroll  a  student  in  his  class  until  after  this  card 
as  been  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  class  officer. 

The  student  must  present  a  list  of  credits  from  secondary 
hools  or  colleges,  unless  they  were  previously  sent  to  the 
Registrar.  These  will  be  recorded  and  kept  as  permanent 
ecords  of  the  College. 

An  additional  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  to  all  students  who 
egister  after  the  regular  registration  days. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  change  of  the  student's 
chedule  after  the  tenth  day  of  the  semester. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  who  has 
lore  than  two  units  of  entrance  deficiency. 
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No  student  will  be  advanced  to  the  higher  class  who  has 
more  than  five  hours'  deficiency  of  a  years  standing. 

The  regular  work  required  of  a  student  is  fifteen  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  four  years,  which  amounts  to  120  semester 
hours.  The  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  permitted  in  or- 
dinary cases  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  students  who  during  the 
first  semester  receive  no  final  grade  below  "  B ' '  and  who  receive 
"A"  grades  in  the  major  part  of  their  work,  will  be  permitted 
to  take  an  "honor  course"  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  work  exceed  eighteen 
hours.  The  student  who  thus  proves  himself  capable  of  carry- 
ing this  amount  of  work  and  maintains  this  standard,  can,  by 
attending  three  summer  terms,  complete  the  curriculum  in  three 
years. 

Required  studies  cannot  be  postponed,  nor  is  it  permitted  to 
take  a  study  in  advance  of  the  class  without  special  permission 
of  the  class  officer. 

Classification  of  Students 

Students  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  entrance  require- 
ments. 

College  Students. — Students  who  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments are  classified  as  College  Students.  They  may  be  condi- 
tioned on  two  units.  These  conditions  must  be  met  before  the 
Junior  year.  No  student  will  be  classified  as,  Junior  unless  he 
has  met  all  the  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  year. 

Academy  Students. — Students  who  do  not  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  sufficiently  to  be  entered  as  College  students 
are  classified  as  Academy  Students.  They  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  work  in  College  classes  except  in  very  rare  cases  when 
special  permission  is  given  by  the  Faculty. 

Irregular  Students. — Students  of  the  College  or  Academy 
who  do  not  take  the  work  regularly  required  of  them  are  classi- 
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ed  as  irregular  students.  If  they  have  met  the  aentrance  re- 
uirements  they  will  be  classified  as  irregular  students  of  the 
Allege.  In  case  they  have  not  met  the  entrance  requirements 
ley  will  be  classified  as  irregular  students  of  the  Academy. 

Irregular  students  are  not  candidates  for  any  College  de- 
ree.  They  pay  the  same  fees  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
ules  and  regulations  as  students  regularly  enrolled. 

Class  Officers 

Every  student  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Acuity,  appointed  by  the  President  to  act  as  his  class  officer, 
he  class  officers  except  those  of  the  freshman  class  continue  with 
le  class  until  it  graduates.  The  duty  of  the  class  officer  is  to 
dvise  the  student  of  his  class  with  relation  to  school  matters 
nd  to  watch  the  work  of  the  student.  He  is  to  report  to  the 
'resident  any  deficiency  of  classroom  work,  and  to  receive  re- 
orts  from  the  teachers  in  whose  classes  the  students  are  en- 
Dlled. 

After  registration  the  students  consult  with  the  class  officers 
oncerning  the  studies  of  the  semester.  The  registrar  furnishes 
le  student  with  a  duplex  registration  card.  This  is  presented 
>  the  Treasurer  after  the  student  has  consulted  the  class  offi- 
er.  The  Treasurer  retains  one  card,  the  other  serves  as  a  re- 
eipt.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  enter  classes  until  after 
ayment  of  fees. 

'Yeshmen    and    Irregular    Students:      President    Breslich,    Vice-Presi- 
dent Grover,   Mr.  Filter  and  Mr.  Pautz. 
Sophomores:      Professors   Collier,    Stiefel,   Boggess,  Hoelscher. 
uniors:     Professors    Chrisman,  A.  Wilker,  Fullmer  and  Cramer, 
leniors:     Professors    Ward.  Dustheimer,  Ficken  and  Hertzler. 

Note:  Students  who  desire  special  information  concerning  pro- 
Bssional  work  may  see:  Theology,  Professor  Cramer;  Education, 
rofessor  Ward;  Home  Economics,  Mrs.  Tudor;  Art,  Mrs.  Collier, 
)ratory,  Mr.  Pautz;  Engineering,  Professor  Hoelscher;  combination 
jourses  in  Agriculture,  Medicine  and  Horticulture,  Professor  Fullmer. 
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Consultation  Hours 

In  order  to  be  as  helpful  to  students  as  possible  every  teacher 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  students  and  talk  with  them  about  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  his  department,  or  any  other  matters  on 
which  they  may  wish  his  counsel.  Students  are  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  since  thus  they  can  come  to  know 
their  instructors  more  intimately  and  receive  from  them  as- 
sistance of  much  value.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  beneficial  in 
college  life  than  the  students'  contact  with  teachers  of  wide 
learning  and  high  ideals  of  moral  and  religious  character.  The 
consultation  hours  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester. 

Examinations 

Written  or  oral  examination  in  all  courses  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  semester. 

Students  who  are  conditioned  in  the  work  of  any  course 
are  entitled  to  the  delinquent  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  condition.  Students  who,  by  special  permission 
of  the  professor,  or  for  some  other  reason  except  sickness,  take 
examinations  at  any  other  than  the  specified  time  must  first  pay 
the  Treasurer  a  fee  of  $1.00.  No  professor  is  permitted  to  give 
any  special  examination  except  upon  presentation  of  the  receipt 
for  such  payment. 

The  Grading  System 

The  combined  marks  of  daily  recitations,  tests,  articles, 
and  reports  determine  the  standing  for  the  semester.  Students 
whose  final  grade  is  below  60  are  not  permitted  to  take  special 
examinations.  In  case,  however,  a  student  has  been  permitted 
by  the  Faculty  to  be  absent  from  regular  recitations  for  any 
sufficient  cause,  his  grade  may  be  determined  by  examination 
alone. 
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The  following  is  the  system  of  grades: 

95-100  C    7°u  75 

90.  95  jy   Incomplete 

85-90  E   (Conditioned)    60-70 

80-85  F   (Failed)    Below  60 


+ .    75-80 

The  letter  D  signifies  that  the  grade  is  withheld  since  the 
ork  of  the  course  has  not  been  fully  completed.  Unless  the 
ork  is  brought  up  and  a  grade  reported  within  ten  weeks  of 
ie  beginning  of  the  next  semester,  the  grade  becomes  E,  and  is 
>  recorded. 

E  signifies  a  condition.  The  student  who  has  a  condition 
lust  pass  a  special  examination  in  the  subject  to  obtain  credit. 
Ie  may  pass  this  examination  at  any  of  the  regular  test 
eriods  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  his  being  conditioned, 
otherwise  E  is  changed  to  F. 

F  signifies  failure,  the  student  receiving  no  credit  for  the 
ourse.  If  it  is  a  required  study  he  must  take  it  again  in  class, 
f  it  is  an  elective,  he  must  either  take  it  again  or  take  some 
ther  course  in  its  place.  Students  who  receive  F  will  in  no 
ase  be  permitted  to  take  another  examination.  Absence  from 
[uizzes  or  examinations,  unless  excused,  is  equivalent  to  F.  At 
he  end  of  the  first  half  of  each  semester  students  who  have  re- 
vived a  mark  of  less  than  C  in  their  daily  work  will  receive  a 
lotification  from  the  Eegistrar. 

Members  of  the  Senior  class  are  required  to  make  up  all 
leficiencies  before  the  tenth  week  of  the  last  semester. 

Honors  in  Scholarship 

Honors  in  scholarship  may  be  obtained  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class  by  special  excellence  in  their  work. 

Seniors  will  be  graduated  with  the  honors  cum  laude  and 
summa  cum  laude.  Students  who,  during  their  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  have  maintained  an  average  grade  of  at  least  90 
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(A)  will  be  graduated  cum  laude.  Seniors  who  during  the  lasl 
two  years  have  maintained  an  average  grade  of  at  least  9c 
(A-f)  will  be  graduated  summa  cum  laude. 

Milton  T.  Baldwin  Prizes 

Hon.  John  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Class  of  '59,  has  generously 
established  two  prizes  known  as  "The  Milton  T.  Baldwin 
Prizes/'  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  Milton  T.  Baldwin 
Trust  Fund  which  are  awarded  on  Commencement  Day. 

(1)  A  prize  of  $25.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  graduating  class  who  has  the  highest  average  rank  in  scholar- 
ship for  the  College  course — three  years  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  in  Baldwin- Wallace  College. 

(2)  A  prize  of  $25.00  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  class 
presenting  the  theme  ranking  highest  in  thought  and  composi- 
tion, the  subject  to  be  chosen  from  a  list  suggested  by  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Faculty. 

Graduation 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  will 
receive  this  degree  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  must  have  completed  a  four  year  course  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours,  not  including 
physical  culture. 

2.  All  conditions  must  be  removed  at  least  two  months 
before  graduation. 

3.  The  required  graduation  fee  must  be  paid  and  all  other 
financial  obligations  must  be  met. 

Degrees 

The  College  offers  several  groups  of  studies  leading  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  Students  who  complete  the  Science  group 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  ;  those  who 
complete  any  of  the  other  groups  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
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>f  Arts  (A.  B.).  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.)  is 
granted  to  students  who  complete  the  degree  course  of  the 
chool  of  Music.  The  degree  of  B.  S.  (Home  Economics)  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  the  four  year  course  in 
Home  Economics. 

Students  who,  after  having  graduated  from  the  Classical- 
Fheological  Course,  complete  at  least  two  years'  work  of  ad- 
vanced studies  in  Nast  Theological  Seminary,  will  receive  the 
legree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.  D.). 
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The  Group  System 

The  arrangement  of  courses  as  given  below  is  a  combinatic 
of  the  " Elective  System"  and  the  " System  of  Fixed  Courses. 
Opportunity  for  specializing  is  given  in  the  Junior  and  Seni< 
years.  The  choice  of  electives  must  be  made  under  the  supervi 
ion  of  the  class  officer. 

Students  may  specialize  in  the  work  offered  in  any  of  tl 
departments  of  the  College,  including  the  School  of  Music  an 
the  Department  of  Theology.  Thus  the  student  receives  specif 
training  in  a  subject  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested  upo 
the  basis  of  studies  which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  broad  an 
liberal  culture. 

Requirements  and  Arrangement  of  Courses 
Required  Work. 

A  part  of  the  work  accepted  for  graduation  consists  of  re 
quired  courses ;  the  rest  is  chosen  by  the  students  from  the  ele( 
tive  courses  offered.  The  amount  of  work  which  the  student  i 
expected  to  carry  is  at  least  fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  thei 
equivalent  in  recitations  and  laboratory  periods. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  from  othe 
institutions  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  to  whicl 
they  are  admitted. 

Freshman  Year 

English  Literature  and  Composition :  Three  hours  through 
out  the  year.     (Courses  I  and  II). 

Christian  Education:  two  hours  throughout  the  year 
(Course  V-a). 

Physical  Training :  two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Language,  continued  (see  Note  1)  :  three  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

New  Language :  four  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Freshman   Elective    (see   Note   2)  :    three    or  four    hours 
throughout  the  year. 

NOTE  (1) — Freshmen  who  have  presented  no  entrance  credit  in 
languages  must  meet  the  complete  language  requirements  during  the 
college  course. 

Those  who  have  presented  two  units  or  more  must  continue  the 
same  language  for  one  year  in  college  and  take  up  another  language, 
which  must  be  pursued  for  at  least  two  years.  Thus  the  minimum 
requirements  of  languages  for  graduation  is  at  least  three  years  of 
one  language  (at  least  one  year  pursued  during  the  college  course), 
and  two  years  of  another  language  (pursued  in  the  college).  Students 
are  not  permitted  to  take  up  two  beginning  courses  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  same  year. 

NOTE  (2) — The  electives  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
Mathematics,  (Trigonometry),  History,  or  Science.  At  least  one  full 
year  course  in  History  and  Science  must  be  completed  before  the 
Junior  year.  An  additional  course  in  physical,  biological,  or  chemical 
science  is  required  of  students  who  do  not  elect  Trigonometry. 

Sophomore  Year 

English  Literature:  two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
(Courses  IV  and  V  or  VI  and  VII). 

Psychology :  three  hours,  first  semester,  (Education,  Course 
II). 

Philosophy:  three  hours,  second  semester,  (Philosophy, 
Course  I). 

Language,  continued:  three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Physical  Training:  two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Bible:  two  hours  throughout  the  year.   (Course  V-b.) 

Sophomore  Elective  (See  note  2  on  page  88)  :  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hours. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

Social  Science :  Three  hours  for  the  year.  (Sociology  oi 
Economics)  (Courses  I  and  II). 

Ethics:    Three  hours,  first  semester.     (Philosophy  Cours< 

IX.) 

Christian  Evidence:  Three  hours,  second  semester.  (Phil 
osophy  Course  X.) 

The  College  Science  Requirement 

1.  A  full  year  of  one  of  the  following  sciences  must  b« 
taken  by  all  students  during  their  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
year,  viz.:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Physiology 
Zoology. 

2.  If  Geology  is  taken  it  must  be  preceded  by  Elementary 
Chemistry. 

3.  "When  a  unit  of  any  of  these  sciences  is  presented  foi! 
admission,  the  student  must  either  take  some  other  science  tc 
meet  the  requirement  or  do  advanced  work  in  the  same  subjecti 

Major  Work 

1.  To  provide  organization  and  some  intensive  work  in  the 
student's  general  training,  a  system  of  majors  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year,  each  student  must 
select  a  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  do  major  work. 

3.  Majors  consist  of  not  less  than  15  hours,  and  of  not 
more  than  32  hours,  including  prerequisite  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  work  may  be  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  part  of  it  may  be  in  allied  subjects  in  other  depart- 
ments; provided  that  at  least  15  hours  of  the  major  work  are 
taken  in  some  one  department. 
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Combination  Courses 

A  large  number  of  colleges  have  in  recent  years  introduced 
ofessional  or  technical  courses  in  order  to  meet  the  great  de- 
md  of  our  day  in  this  direction.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
s  more  in  the  line  of  work  of  a  large  university  than  a  college. 

large  university  with  its  unlimited  resources  can  do  much 
tter  work  along  this  line  than  a  college.  It  is  practically 
hopeless  task  for  a  college  to  try  to  compete  with  a  large 
riversity  in  courses  like  Engineering,  Medicine,  Agriculture, 
e. 

It  is,  however,  a  recognized  fact  that  young  men  who  desire 

choose  a  course  in  professional  or  technical  studies  must  also 
ve  a  general  fundamental  training  in  order  to  be  successful 

their  future  work  and  to  meet  the  obligations  that  society 
ices  upon  them. 

Universities  and  technical  schools  realize  the  importance  of 
general  education,  and  therefore  require  at  least  two  years 

regular  college  work  in  connection  with  all  professional  and 
3hnical  courses.  In  fact  the  time  may  be  very  close  at  hand 
len  universities  and  professional  or  technical  institutions  will 
quire  a  full  collegiate  education  before  they  will  admit 
idents  to  their  courses.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  earnest 
sire  of  the  Presidents  of  these  institutions  and  their  eventual 
m. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  note  that  the  environment  of  a 
od  college  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  development  of 
aracter  and  culture.  Young  men  and  young  women  who 
aduate  from  high  schools  are  too  young  to  be  thrown  into  the 
mptations  of  university  life,  where  proper  individual  super- 
sion  is  practically  impossible. 

We  therefore  realize  that  the  college  ought  to  prepare  these 
idents  for  their  university  work,  and  they  should  either 
aduate  from  the  college  and  then  enter  the  university,  or  they 
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should  spend  at  least  two  years  in  a  university  or  profession; 
school. 

After  two  years  of  college  life  a  student  is  more  mature* 
and  will  not  only  be  stronger  in  character,  but  better  equippe 
generally  to  enter  upon  his  work  in  the  university. 

We  therefore  have  made  arrangements  by  which  studen 
who  desire  to  take  up  professional  or  technical  courses  may,  aft( 
the  completion  of  the  following  two  year  courses,  enter  tr 
larger  universities  and  technical  or  medical  institutions  and  r 
ceive  recognition  for  their  work  toward  their  degree. 

Many  students  are  desirous  of  shaping  their  courses  in  sue 
a  way  as  to  secure  both  collegiate  and  professional  degree 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  grants  the  A.  B.  degree  to  studem 
who,  after  having  pursued  three  years  of  regular  collegial 
work  in  this  institution,  complete  one  year's  work  in  a  unive: 
sity,  professional,  or  technical  school.  By  this  arrangemei 
these  students  can  graduate  with  their  class. 

To  meet  this  demand  Bald  win- Wallace  College  has  mad 
arrangements  with  Ohio  State  University,  Case  School  of  Aj 
plied  Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  and  a  number  c 
other  universities  in  Ohio  and  outside  of  this  State  for  com 
bination  courses,  which  are  semi-professional,  with  specie 
emphasis  upon  the  collegiate  training. 

THE  ARTS-AGRICULTURE  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  c 
four  years  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  at  the  en 
of  five  years. 

Freshman  ' 

Subject  Semester  Horn 

English,  I.  and  II 

Chemistry,    1 1 

Modern  Language 6  or 

Biology,   VIII 

History,  IV.,  V.  or  IX *  or 

Physical  Training 
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Sophomore 
Subject  Semester  Hours 

English,  IV.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII 4 

Mathematics,  I.  and  II ? 

Biology,  II. 8 

Drawing,   Mechanical,   1 4 

Modern  Language 6  or  8 

Physical   Training 4 

Junior 
Subject  Semester  Hours 

Economics,  I.  and  II 6 

Physics,  Ill.a  and  Ill.b  14 

Geology,  I.  and  II C 

Elective  6  or  7  hours  the  year,  on  approval  of  Adviser. 
(Chemistry,  Biology,  or  other  Sciences.) 

Senior 

Subject  Semester  Hours 

Animal   Husbandry    8 

Agricultural   Chemistry 8 

Rural  Economics 8 

Agronomy 8 

Choice  of  any  two  of  these  the  fourth  year.    The  remaining  the  fifth 

year. 
In  addition  to  the  two  selected,  at  least  ten  hours  to  be  elected,  with 

the  approval  of  the  Adviser. 

Post-Senior 

Two  subjects  of  four  hours  required  in  Senior  year  8  hrs. 

Ten  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  from  any  of  the  courses 
related  to  the  previous  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ARTS-ENGINEERING    (CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    AND    MECHANICAL) 

The  first  three  years  to  be  taken  in  Baldwin- Wallace  Col- 
lege. At  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  the  student  receives  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 
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Freshman 
Subject  Semester  Hours 

English,  I.  and  II 6 

German 6  or  8 

Mathematics,  I.    (First  Sem.) 5 

Mathematics,   III.    (Sec.   Sem.) 5 

Chemistry,  I.,  Recitations   6 

Chemistry,  I.,  Laboratory 8 

Drawing,  I.,  Mechanical 4 

Physical   Training    4 

Sophomore 
Subject  Semester  Hours 

German,  Scient.  V.   (First  Sem.)    2 

English,  Scient.  XV.  (Sec.  Sem.)    2 

Mathematics,   IV » 

Physics,  Rec.  III.  a  and  III.  b ■  •  8 

Physics,  Lab.  III.  a  and  III.  b   6 

Drawing,   II.,   Rec 4 

Drawing,  II.,   Lab 4 

Physical   Training 4 

Junior 
Subject  Semester  Hours 

Spanish,   I 8 

Sociology  or  Economics,  I.  and  II 6 

Education,  II.  (First  Sem.)   3 

Philosophy,  I.   (Sec.  Sem.) 3 

Mathematics,  V.    (First  Sem.)    4 

Physics,  IV.  (Sec.  Sem.) •  •  4 

Biology,  XI.  a,  Rec 4 

Biology,  XL  b,  Lab ..••••  12 

or 

Chemistry,  IV.,  Rec 4 

Chemistry,  IV,  Lab 12 
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ARTS-ENGINEERING     (CHEMICAL,     MINING    AND    METALLURGI- 
CAL) 

The  subjects  of  this  course  are  the  same  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  as  outlined  above  with  the  exception  that 
in  the  Sophomore  year  instead  of  Drawing  II  a  course  in 
Chemistry  II  (one  hour  recitation  and  nine  hours  laboratory  for 
the  year)  is  given.     The  work  of  the  Junior  year  is  as  follows : 

Junior 

Subject  Semester  Hours 

Spanish,   1 8 

Drawing,   II.,   Rec 4 

Drawing,   II.,  Lab 4 

Chemistry,  III.,  Rec ■ 2 

Chemistry,  III.,  Lab 18 

Sociology  or  Economics,  I.  and  II 6 

Physics,  IV.    (Sec.   Sem.) 4 

Biology,  VIII.,  Rec.  (First  Sem.)   2 

Biology,  VIII.,  Lab.   (First  Sem.)    4 

or 

Biology,  XI.  a,  Rec.   (First  Sem.)    .* 2 

Biology,  XI.  b,  Lab.  (First  Sem.)    6 

Courses  in  Geology  can  be  substituted  for  Biology  VIII.  or  Biol- 
ogy XI. 

The  Senior  and  Post-Senior  courses  to  be  taken  in  a  Uni- 
versity or  Engineering  School. 

Similar  courses  in  Architecture,  Forestry,  Horticulture, 
Journalism,  Medicine  and  Theology  will  be  arranged  for 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  these  subjects. 

Professional  Courses 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                 Hours  Second  Semester  Hours 

English,  1 3            English,  II 3 

French,  I.,  or  French,  I.,  or   

German,  1 3            German,  1 3 

Chemistry,   I. 4            Chemistry,   I. 4 

Home  Economics,   1 3            Home  Economics,   1 3 

Home  Economics,  III 1            Home  Economics,  III 1 

Christian  Education,  V.  a  . .  2  Christian  Education,  V.  b  . .  2 

Physical  Education    2            Physical  Education    2 
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Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester  Hours 

German,  II.,  or 

French,  II 3 

Chemistry,  IV 4 

Home  Economics,  II 3 

Biology,   IX 3 

Physics,   II.   a    3 

Christian   Education    2 

Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Hours 

German,  II.,  or 

French,  II 3 

Chemistry,  IV 4 

Home  Economics,  II 3 

Biology,   IX 3 

Art,   IV 1 

Christian   Education    2 

Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Hours 

Economics,  1 3 

Biology,  XI.  a  and  b 4 

Home  "Economics,  V 2 

Home  Economics,  VII 2 

Education,  II 4 


Second  Semester  Houn 

Economics,  II 3 

Biology,  XI.  a  and  b 4 

Home  Economics,  VI 2 

Home  Economics,  IV 3 

Philosophy,   1 3 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Hours 

English,  IV.  or  VI 2 

Sociology,  1 3 

Philosophy,  IX 3 

Home  Economics,  IX 2 

Home  Economics,  X 1 


Hours 
...     2 


Second  Semester 

English,  V.  or  VII 

Sociology,   IV 

Philosophy,  X 

Home  Economics,  VIII. 

Home  Economics,  XI 2 
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Freshman  Year 


First  Semester  Hours 

Bible,  V.  a   2 

English,  I 3 

General    Psychology,    Educa- 
tion,  II 3 

History  of  Education,  1 2 

Vocal    Music,    Class    Instruc- 
tion, Education,  XVII 4 

Vocal   Music,   Choral  Union.  1 
Playground         Management, 

Physical  Education,  III.   . .  1 

Physical   Training    2 


Second  Semester  Hours 

Bible,  V.  a   2 

English,   II 3 

Experimental  Psychology,  Ed- 
ucation,   III 2 

History  of  Education,  1 2 

Vocal    Music,    Class    Instruc- 
tion    4 

Vocal   Music,   Choral  Union.  1 
Playground         Management, 

Physical  Education,  III.   . .  1 

Physical   Training    3 
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Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester  Hours 

nglish,  IV.  or  VI   2 

3netic  Psychology,  IV 2 

racial  Methods  and  Reviews 

of  Common  Branches,  X.  .  3 
mool       Organization      and 
Management    and    Courses 

of  Study 3 

ome  Economics,  XI.  . . 1 

ormal  Art,  I. 1 

rlnciples  of  Education 3 

>cial  Aspects  of  Education, 

XIII 3 


Second  Semester  Hours 

English,  V.  or  VII 2 

General  Methods,  Education, 

IX 3 

School      Laws,       Education, 

XIV 1 

Home  Economics,  XI 1 

Special  Methods  and  Reviews 

of  Common  Branches  ....  3 

Normal  Art,  1 1 

Observation     and      Practice 

Teaching   6 

Thesis 1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


riti 


Art 
Mrs.  Tudor 

I.  Normal  Art  Course.— A  study  of  the  principles  of  teach  Pn 
ing  and  value  of  art  in  modern  education.     Practical  problem 'Ft 
in  drawing,  design  and  construction  work;  correlation  with  in 
dustrial  arts  and  other  subjects  in  school  curriculum.      Course 
outlined,  and  lesson  plans  developed. 

Two  hours  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  1  hr.  credil 

II.  Art  and  Design. — See  Home  Economics  III. 

III.  Costume  Design. — See  Home  Economics  X. 

IV.  History  of  Art. — A  study  of  architecture,  sculptur^ 
and  painting,  traced  from  the  oriental  and  classic  nations  to  thuMfe 
modern  European  nations  and  United  States.  Illustrated 
lectures,  collateral  reading  and  papers  upon  assigned  subjects! Hi 
Text: — "Apollo"  by  S.  Reinach  from  the  French  by  Florenc<fi 
Simmon  ds.     One  hour  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

NOTE:     For  other  courses  see  School  of  Art. 


Astronomy 

Professor  Dustheimer. 

I.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — The  object  of  this  course  is  tc 
give  a  general  view  of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  non-mathematical 
in  character,  and  some  of  the  astronomical  methods  and  theories. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  earth,  moon, 
sun,  planets,  stars,  constellations,  nebulae,  comets,  meteors  and 
recent  theories  of  cosmogony.  Celestial  globes  and  maps, 
planetarium,  sundials,  constellation  and  planet  finders,  tele- 
scopes, spectroscopes,  and  other  apparatus  are  used  to  illustrate 
astronomical  phenomena. 
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Frequent  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  will  be  made, 
dth  the  telescope.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  General  Astronomy. — This  is  a  general  course  de- 
igned to  give  the  student  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
3ience  and  of  the  methods  of  observation.  Some  Spherical  and 
ractical  Astronomy  as  well  as  the  History  of  Astronomy  will 
e  given  in  this  course.  Telescopic  observations  will  be  made, 
'rerequisite :  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Trigonometry, 
hree  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

Biology 

Professor  Fullmer 

I.  Agriculture. — A  study  of  soils  and  their  fertility; 
ertilizers  and  barnyard  losses;  seeds  and  their  purity;  develop- 
lent  of  plants,  crops  of  this  region;  crop  rotation;  weeds  and 
reed  seeds;  injurious  fungi  and  methods  of  control;  bacterial 
iseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment;  domestic  animals  and 
heir  care;  poultry  keeping;  feeds  and  feeding;  injurious  in- 
sets and  methods  of  combating.  Laboratory  and  field  work 
re  emphasized  and  a  collection  of  economic  insects  is  made  by 
ach  student.  Two  recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  a 
reek  (credit  five  hours),  for  the  year. 

la.  Agriculture. — A  course  similar  to  Biology  I.  More 
dvanced  laboratory  work  is  given.  This  course  is  open  to 
tudents  who  have  credits  in  Biology  II  or  VIII.  Two  recita- 
ions  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  a  week  (credit  three 
ours),  for  the  year. 

II.  General  Botany. — A  study  of  typical  examples  of  the 
ifferent  classes  of  plants.  Text-books,  "Nature  and  Develop- 
lent  of  Plants."  Curtice  and  Schaffner's  "Laboratory  Out- 
ines  for  General  Botany."  Two  recitations  and  four  hours' 
aboratory  work  a  week  (credit  four  hours)  for  the  year. 

III.  Spring  Flora. — A  systematic  study  of  the  plants  that 
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bloom  in  the  spring.  For  teachers  and  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come familiar  with  our  comomn  spring  blooming  plants.  Several 
field  trips  are  taken  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  plants  in  the  field.  Four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week 
(credit  two  hours),  for  the  second  semester. 

IV.  Systematic  Botany. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to. 
have  the  student  become  familiar  with  our  flowering  plants  and 
to  become  proficient  in  their  determination  by  the  use  of  keys. 
Three  to  five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

V.  Dendrology. — A  study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ohio, 
in  both  their  summer  and  winter  condition.  The  tree  with  its^ 
leaves,  twigs,  flowers  and  fruit,  together  with  the  use  of  its^ 
timber,  are  studied.  One  recitation,  two  hours'  laboratory 
work  a  week  (credit  two  hours)  for  the  first  semester. 

VI.  Forestry. — Field  and  laboratory  work  on  timber  and 
wood  lots.  Timber  measurement,  rate  of  growth  of  trees,  trees 
adapted  to  different  soils,  tree  planting,  and  the  marking  of' 
trees  that  should  be  removed,  are  among  the  problems  studied 
in  the  timber  groves.  Dendrology  prerequisite.  One  recita- 
tion, two  hours'  laboratory  work  a  week  (credit  two  hours)  for' 
the  second  semester. 

VII.  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants. — A  careful  study  of 
Parasitic  Fungi,  especially  of  those  of  economic  importance. 
General  Botany  a  prerequisite.  One  recitation,  four  hours' 
laboratory  work  a  week  (credit  three  hours)  for  the  first  semester. 

VIII.  General  Zoology. — Typical  examples  of  the  various 
classes  of  animals  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Two  recita- 
tions and  four  hours'  laboratory  work  a  wreek  (credit  four 
hours)  for  the  year. 

IX.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — In  this  course  the  human 
body  is  considered  as  a  human  mechanism.  To  keep  this 
mechanism  in  condition  to  do  the  maximum  of  work  and  con- 
tinue it  in  the  best  of  health  are  the  ends  sought  in  the  teach- 
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g  of  this  subject.  A  human  skeleton,  models,  dissection,  and 
icroscopical  slides  are  used.  Two  recitations  and  two  hours' 
boratory  work  a  week  (credit  three  hours)  for  the  year. 

X.  Ornithology. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  have  the 
iident  become  familiar  with  our  common  birds,  and  their 
,bits.     The  Biological  Museum  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 

study  of  birds.  No  previous  work  in  Zoology  is  required, 
le  recitation,  one  hour  laboratory  work,  and  two  hours  field 
Drk  a  week  (credit  two  hours)  for  the  second  semester. 

XI.  Bacteriology. — (a)  A  course  consisting  of  lectures 
d  recitations  on  bacteria  and  other  forms  of  microscopic  life, 
le  relation  of  these  microorganisms  to  man  is  emphasized, 
le  microbiology  of  air,  water,  and  food  is  studied  as  are  the 
seases  in  plants,  animals,  and  man  that  are  caused  by 
icroorganisms.     Two  hours  a  week,  for  the  year. 

(b)  A  laboratory  course  supplemental  to  the  above  con- 
sting  of  the  principles  of  laboratory  technique,  including 
ethods  of  sterilization,  preparation  of  cultural  media,  in- 
bation  and  differentiation.  This  course  includes  the  identifi- 
tion  of  the  more  common  bacteria  and  moulds.  Class  limited 
8  (credit  two  hours),  6  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Arthur  Wilker. 

I.  General  and  Descriptive  Chemistry. — A  course  of  ex- 
rimental  lectures  and  recitations,  with  accompanying  labora- 
ry  exercises.  The  first  semester  deals  with  the  non-metals  and 
eir  compounds,  and  includes  discussions  of  chemical  theory 
id  its  application. 

The  second  semester  is  occupied  with  the  study  of  the 
etals  and  their  compounds  with  particular  reference  to  their 
•eparation  and  commercial  uses.  Elementary  stoichiometry  is 
eluded  in  the  year's  work.  The  study  of  problems  in  simple 
Lemical  calculations  is  begun  as  soon  as  feasible  and  is  con- 
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tinned  throughout  the  course.  The  last  four  weeks  of  th( 
second  semester  is  given  to  laboratory  work  and  recitation  ir 
elementary,  basic  qualitative  analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  gen 
eral  chemistry  and  to  form  a  basis  for  advanced  work. 

Prerequisites:  Elementary  Physics  and  Algebra.  Twc 
lectures,  one  recitation  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  the 
year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  systematic  study  of  the  bases 
and  acids,  beginning  with  the  separation  and  identification  oi 
the  common  bases  and  acids  in  simple  mixtures  and  followed  bj 
the  analysis  of  ores,  rocks,  alloys  and  industrial  products.  The 
course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  those  students 
intending  to  pursue  professional  courses  with  chemistry  in- 
volved, and  is  largely  taught  from  a  technical  standpoint. 
Prerequisite :  Chemistry.  1.  One  recitation  and  nine  laboratory 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  Course  including  the 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  determination  of  the  common  ele- 
ments and  radicals,  followed  by  the  quantitative  examination  of 
iron,  steel,  ores,  alloys,  food  products  and  water.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  chemical  calculations  relating  to  quantitative 
work.  The  second  semester  includes  discussions  of  modern 
theories  and  their  relations  to  quantitative  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2.  One  recitation  and 
nine  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Applied  and  Sanitary  Chemistry. — A  course  on  the 
chemistry  of  air,  food  and  water,  designed  for  those  intending 
to  pursue  work  in  Home  Economics.  Recitations  on  the  com- 
position and  adulteration  of  foods  and  laboratory  work  in  the 
analysis  and  examination  of  the  same  for  adulteration.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  1.  Two  recitations  and  six  laboratory 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

V.  Organic   Chemistry. — A  study    of    fundamental,    ele- 
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lentary  organic  chemistry,  designed  primarily  for  those  who 
iitend  to  pursue  professional  courses  in  medecine,  dentistry 
r  allied  subjects.  The  course  is  accompanied  by  one  labora- 
Dry  period  of  three  hours  each  week  covering  work  in  molecular 
^eights,  organic  synthesis  and  general  testing. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  I.  Three  recitations  and  three 
aboratory  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Christian  Education 

Professors  Cramer,  Hertzler,  and  Stiefel. 

I.  Ethics. — See  Philosophy  IX. 

II.  Evidences  of  Christianity. — See  Philosophy  X. 

III.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  especially  of 
Christian  experience.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second 
emester.    Professor  Cramer. 

IV.  History  of  Religion. — Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 
Professor  Cramer. 

V.  English  Bible. — These  courses  aim  to  impart  a 
horough  knowledge  of  the  historic  content  of  the  Bible.  Al- 
hough  a  text-book  is  used,  the  Bible  is  made  the  chief  object  of 
tudy  and  the  prime  source  of  information. 

a.  New  Testament. — Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year, 
tequired  in  all  courses  of  the  Freshman  year.  Professors 
lertzler  and  Stiefel. 

First  Semester:  The  Life  and  Time  of  Jesus  according 
I  the  Gospels. 

Second  Semester:  The  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Lpostolic  Period. 

b.  Old  Testament. — Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  Re- 
uired  in  all  courses  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Professors 
lertzler  and  Stiefel. 

First  Semester:     The  Primitive  Age;  the  Patriarchs;  the 
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Israelites  up  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan;  the    Period    of    th 
Judges ;  the  Kings  of  Israel. 

Second  Semester:  The  Prophets;  the  Exilic  Period;  th 
Reconstruction  Period;  Hebrew  Poetry;  the  Jews  during  th 
Hellenistic  Epoch. 

VI.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. — A  detaile< 
study  of  the  Acts  and  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  followe< 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Firs 
Semester,  two  hours. 

VII.  The  Johannine  Literature. — A  detailed  study  of  th 
Gospel  and  a  general  survey  of  the  Epistles  of  John  and  th 
Apocalypse.    Second  semester,  two  hours. 

VIII.  The  Earlier  Prophets. — A  study  of  Amos,  Hosea 
Isaiah  in  the  light  of  their  historical  setting.  First  semester 
two  hours. 

IX.  The  Later  Prophets. — A  study  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekie 
and  Malachi  in  the  light  of  their  times.  Second  semester,  tw< 
hours. 

X.  The  Bible :  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Significance. — J 
careful  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  with  special  emphasis  upoi 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  and  ideals  presented 
First  semester,  two  hours. 

XI.  Religious  Education. — See  Philosophy  V.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

XII.  Temperance. — A  rational  view  of  the  question.  Th* 
economic  aspects  of  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and  stimulants.  Th 
social  aspects.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  an( 
stimulants.  Mental  and  moral  results.  History  of  the  exper 
ience  of  the  nations.  Present  outlook.  Solutions  of  the  problem 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.    Dr.  Hertzler. 
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Drawing 

Professor  Hoelscher. 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  includes  the  use  of 
drawing  instruments  and  enables  the  student  to  become  familiar 
with  plane  problems,  inking,  projection,  sections,  lettering  and 
tracing.  Twenty  plates  a  semester  are  required.  Six  hours  a 
week  for  the  year. 

II.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Two  recitations  and  six  draw- 
ing hours  a  week  for  the  year  and  twenty  plates  each  semester 
are  required.  Prerequisite  Drawing  I.  Both  practical  and 
theoretical  problems  are  given.  The  work  consists  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  orthographic  and  spherical  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  linear  perspective. 


Economics 

Professor  Boggess. 

I.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  covers  the  field 
of  economics  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  specialized  courses 
given  below.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  rise  of  modern 
industry;  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth ;  the  origin  and  use  of  money ;  the  rise  and  development, 
and  functions  of  banking ;  co-operation ;  trades-unions,  the  wage 
system.  Text-book,  required  readings  and  reports  on  the  same. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  Applied  Economics. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
I.  Throughout  the  course  the  aim  is  to  give  students  the 
foundation  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  economic 
[problems  of  the  present  time.  To  this  end  such  topics  as  the 
'following  will  receive  attention:  trusts,  the  tariff,  taxation,  the 
labor  problem,  profit-sharing,  insurance,  socialism,  old  age 
pensions  or  retiring  allowances,  unemployment.     The  teacher 
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will  furnish  carefully  selected  topics  and  list  of  references,  but 
most  of  the  actual  work  work  will  be  done  by  the  students.  Three 
hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

III.  Money  and  Banking. — Uses  of  money.  Materials  for 
money.  Gold  and  silver  standards.  Essentials  of  a  stable  cur- 
rency. Credit  and  credit  instruments.  Classes  of  banks.  Clear- 
ing houses.  Securities  for  loans.  Causes  of  bank  failures. 
Banking  laws.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

IV.  Municipal  Government. — The  growth  of  American 
municipalities.  Organs  and  functions  of  city  government. 
Municipal  ownership  of  utilities.  Scientific  disposal  of  sewage. 
Government  by  commission.  Limitation  of  borrowing  power. 
Municipal  provisions  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  for 
caring  for  children,  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health, 
for  beautifying  the  city,  for  assimilation  of  immigrants.  Twro 
hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

V.  Corporations,  Trusts,  and  Monopolies. — Rise  of  large 
businesses.  Legitimate  functions  of  monopolies.  Government 
control  of  monopolies.  Legal  status  of  trusts.  Monopoly 
revenue.  Government  monopolies.  Effect  of  monopolies  on 
non-monopolized  business,  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

VI.  Business  Organization  and  Management. — How  to 
locate,  organize,  and  conduct  a  business.  Advertising,  Retail 
merchandising.  Investments  and  speculation.  Personal  ef- 
ficiency, applied  salesmanship,  and  sales  administration.  De- 
signed for  students  preparing  for  business  and  for  others  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  problems  confronting  the  busi- 
ness world  and  how  they  are  being  met.  Two  hours  a  week 
for  the  second  semester. 

VII.  Economic  Theories. — History  of  the  development  of 
economic  thought  as  propounded  in  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith.. 
Ricardo,  Mill,  Senior,  Menger,  "Wieser,    Boehm    von    Bawerk, 
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Walker,  Clark  and  others:     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

VIII.  Labor  Problems. — Research  work  on  such  topics  as 
child  labor,  workingmen  's  insurance,  the  minimum  wage,  trade- 
unionism,  model  dwellings,  sick  benefits,  mobility  of  labor, 
arbitration  of  disputes.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second 
semester. 

IX.  Economic  Problems. — Conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Re-foresting.  Taxation.  Government  ownership 
of  various  utilities.  Government  control  of  economic  activities. 
Economic  aspects  of  prohibition.  Economic  effects  of  rural  free 
delivery  and  of  the  parcel  post, — in  general,  any  economic 
problem  not  included  in  preceding  courses.  Two  hours  a  week 
for  the  year. 


Education 

Professor  Ward,  Mr.  Filter  and  Mrs.  Condit. 

THIS   DEPARTMENT   IS   RECOGNIZED   BY  THE   STATE 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  afford  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  service  in  Private  and  Public  Schools. 

The  course  for  high  school  teachers  requires  a  minimum  of 
120  hours  of  college  work,  of  which  not  less  than  27  hours  must 
be  of  the  studies  named  below. 

History  of  Education  (4)  ;  Psychology,  General  (3)  ; 
Psychology,  Experimental  (2)  ;  Principles  of  Education  (3)  ; 
General  Method  (2)  ;  Special  Methods  (2)  ;  School  Organization 
and  Management  and  Courses  of  Study  (3)  ;  School  Law  (1)  ; 
Play-Ground  Management  (2)  ; 

Five  semester  hours  from  the  following :  Genetic  Psychology, 
The  Learning  Process,  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sociology, 
Ethics  and  Philosophy. 

Each  student  must  also  spend  at  least  three  semester  hours 
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in  the  observation  of  teaching  and  practice,  one-half  of  whicl 
must  be  practice. 

I.  History  of  Education. — A  study  of  the  most  prominen 
forces  that  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  races 
Family  and  Social  Customs,  Ethical  Standards,  Religious  Tradi 
tions,  Educational  Ideals,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Reformer; 
and  Educators,  Development  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Unitec 
States.  Purpose:  to  know  the  varied  phases  of  educationa 
thought  of  the  past  and  so  to  be  able  to  appreciate  present  ten 
dencies  and  requirements.  Text:  A  Brief  Course  in  History  o 
Education,  Monroe.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  General  Psychology. — A  study  of  Mental  States 
Human  Actions,  and  Connections  of  Mental  Facts.  Feelings  o 
Things,  of  Relationships,  of  Personal  Conditions,  of  Willing 
General  Characteristics  and  Functions  of  Mental  States.  Th 
Nervous  System,  its  Structure,  Action  and  Connection  wit] 
Mental  States.  Original  Tendencies,  Laws  of  Association  an< 
Dissociation,  Study  of  Connections  with  relation  to  Menta 
States.  Movements  as  to  Control  and  Improvement.  Purpose 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  and  laws  of  menta 
life  and  to  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  the  study  of  alliei 
subjects.  Text:  Elements  of  Psychology,  E.  L.  Thorndikc 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

III.  Experimental  Psychology. — With  well  selected 
laboratory  equipment,  a  strictly  scientific  course  is  given,  tha 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  theories  and  methods  o 
Mental  Measurements,  and  also  to  provide  standard  demonstra 
tional  experiments  that  have  historic  and  explanatory  value  t 
the  student  of  general  psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  for  th 
second  semester. 

IV.  Genetic  Psychology. — Normal  Childhood  and  Youtl 
Stages  of  Development,  Solitary  Life,  Appropriating  Enviror 
ment,  Submitting  to  Public  Opinion,  Selecting  Companion* 
Formation  of  Ideals,  Development  of  Personality,  Process  o 
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Education.  Prerequisite:  General  Psychology.  Purpose:  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  become  a  companionable  leader  of  children 
and  youth.  Text:  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  E.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

V.  The  Learning  Process. — A  study  of  the  Mind  in  the  Acts 
of  Learning.  Its  varied  Functions,  Stimulation,  Reactions  and 
Processes,  Laws  of  Mental  Activity,  Purpose:  to  understand 
more  fully  the  application  of  Psychology  to  the  problem  of 
education.  Prerequisite:  General  Psychology.  Text:  The 
Learning  Process,  S.  S.  Colvin.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester. 

VI.  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  the  Funda- 
mentals of  Human  Progress.  Preparation  Necessary  for  the 
work  of  Directing  Activities,  The  aim  of  Education,  Content  and 
Formal  Studies,  The  Doctrine  of  Discipline,  Educational  Values, 
The  Curriculum.  Purpose:  to  establish  a  basis  for  rational 
thought  on  education.  Prerequisite :  General  Psychology.  Text : 
Principles  of  Education,  W.  C.  Ruediger.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  semester. 

VII.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Aspects  of  Education, 
Biological,  Physiological,  Social,  and  Psychological.  Education 
the  Process  of  Developing  Individuality  and  of  Correctly  Ap- 
preciating Right  Relations,  The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Race. 
Purpose:  To  make  intelligent  inquiry  concerning  the  meaning 
of  education  and  to  give  more  definite  direction  to  educational 
effort.  Prerequisite :  General  Psychology.  Text :  The  Philosophy 
of  Education,  H.  II.  Thorne.  Two  hours  a  wTeek  for  the  second 
semester. 

VIII.  General  Method. — An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Train- 
ing of  the  Mind,  Relative  Values  of  Studies,  The  Position  of 
Interest,  Necessity  of  Coordination,  Correlation  and  Concentra- 
tion, The  Process  of  Education,  The  Principles  of  Apperception. 
Purpose:  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  problem  of  arrange- 
ment,  attack   and   pursuit   of   studies.     Prerequisite:    General 
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Psychology.     Text:   The  Educative  Process,     W.     C.    Bagley. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

IX.  Special  Methods  for  High  School  Teachers. — Presen- 
tations of  the  most  approved  methods  of  directing  the  Study 
of  the  various  branches  and  of  conducting  recitations,  lectures 
and  required  Reading  connected  with  Observation  of  Teaching 
and  Practice  Teaching.  This  work  is  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  subject  is  presented  by  an  expert  teacher  of 
that  branch. 

Oratory  and  Physical  Training  for  Women  Wm.  C.  Pautz 

English    Lewis   H.   Chrismaxj 

History  and  Civics George  F.  Collier 

Mathematics Oscar   Dusthelmei 

German    Hilbert  T.  Ficker 

Greek  and  Latin Paul  Flemming 

Agriculture  and  Biology  Edward  L.  Fullmei 

Home  Economics Mrs.  Ethel  Tudoi 

Art Mrs.  Ethel  Tudoi 

Music   Albert  Riemenschneidei 

Physical  Training  for  Men W.  E.  Ruetsch: 

Physiology  and  Physiography Wesley  N.  Speckmai 

Fhysics    Emory   C.    UnnewehJ 

French  and   Spanish   Victor  Wilke] 

Chemistry    Arthur  V.  Wilke] 

Social   Duties Charles    William    Hertzle] 

Bible    Carl   Stiefe 

Ethics Frederic  Crame: 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  series  of  four  a  week 
Any  college  student  may  attend  a  series  upon  receiving  the  con- 
sent of  his  class  officers.     Credit  applies  toward  certificate  only 

X.  School  Organization  and  Management  and  Courses  o) 
Study. — A  Comprehensive  Study  of  the  Educational  Thought  oi 
the  People  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  their  Public 
and  Private  Institutions  of  Learning. 

Elementary  Country  Schools,  Ungraded,  Graded  and  Cen 
tralized ;  their  Courses  of  Study,  Organization  and  Management 
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Location,  Construction,  Sanitation  and  Equipment  of  the 
School  Buildings.  The  Character  of  the  Communities ;  Foreign 
Born,  Children  of  Foreign  Born  and  Native ;  the  School  a  Great 
Factor  for  Americanizing  and  Socializing  all. 

The  Teacher,  an  Ideal  Citizen,  upon  whom  much  of  the 
Future  Welfare  of  the  Community  Depends.  Relation  to  those 
in  Authority,  to  Children  and  Parents, 

Village  and  City  Problems  studied  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  Country,  and  separately. 

Purpose :  to  give  opportunity  to  obtain  better  knowledge  of 
the  problems,  which  confront  the  elementary  teacher.  Text: 
The  American  Rural  School,  H.  W.  Foght.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  the  second  semester. 

XI.  The  High  School,  a  Study  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  United  States. — The  Public  High  School,  its  History  and  its 
Relation  to  Elementary  Schools  and  Colleges.  Its  Location, 
Buildings,  Equipment,  Organization,  Curriculum;  Aims  and 
Values  of  courses  of  Study  and  Class  Room  Management,  Its 
Mission  as  a  Socializing  Force.  Purpose :  to  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  the  history  of  the  high  school  and  its  functions.  Text :  The 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Paul  Monroe,  and  Other;-. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

XII.  Social  Aspect  of  Education. — The  Activities  of 
Childhood,  Reflecting  the  Thought  of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Environment,  Demand  the  Careful  Attention  of  all  who  would 
Assist  in  the  Development  of  Better  Social  Conditions. 

The  Playground,  the  Nursery  of  Health,  the  Home  of 
Democracy,  the  School  of  Self  Control,  Cooperation  and  Sacri- 
fice. 

The  American  School,  the  Center  of  Community  Life,  the 
Equalizer  of  the  Races,  the  Establisher  "Of  a  more  Perfect 
Union,"  whose  basis  must  be  Intelligence,  Equality  before  the 
law  and  the  Highest  Type  of  Morality. 
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Purpose:  to  assist  in  making  more  secure  the  High 
Privileges  of  American  Citizenship. 

Text:     Social  Aspects  of  Education;  Irving  King. 
Three  hours  first  semester. 

XIII.  Ohio  School  Laivs. — This  course  will  give  the  teacher 
a  knowledge  of  the  Origin  of  the  Public  School  system  in  Ohio, 
its  present  Legal  Standing,  the  Election  of  School  Boards, 
Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers,  their  Rights,  Duties 
and  Authority,  the  Sources  of  Revenue,  Methods  of  Disbursing 
funds  and  the  Purchase  and  Control  of  properties  for  school 
purposes.     One  hour  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

XIV.  Observation  of  Teaching  and  Practice  Teaching. — 
By  the  courtesy  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  nearby  schools, 
students  are  permitted  to  visit  rooms  where  very  excellent  teach- 
ing is  in  progress.  Practice  Teaching  for  Elementary  Teachers 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mame  A.  Condit. 
Practice  Teaching  for  High  School  Teachers  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  professors  who  give  instruction  in  the  Special 
Methods.  The  Classes  of  Baldwin- Wallace  Academy  are  used 
for  this  work.  A  minimum  of  four  hours  is  required  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  of  three  hours  for  High  School  teachers. 

XV.  Reviews  of  the  Common  Branches  and  Special 
Methods. — Reading,  Writing,  Language  and  Composition, 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
History,  Civics  and  Agriculture  are  thoroughly  reviewed. 

The  subjects  are  studied  and  recited  and  emphasis  placed 
upon  presentation.  Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  Mrs.  Con- 
dit.    (Credit  applies  toward  certificate  only.) 

XVI.  Special  Methods  for  Elementary  Teachers.  The 
most  approved  methods  of  presenting  the  different  branches 
taught  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  is  demonstrated  and  il- 
lustrated. Every  subject  is  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher  who  is  to  present  these  subjects  to  younger  pupils. 
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Text :  How  to  teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects,  Kendall  & 
Merrick,  with  ample  references  and  discussions.  Five  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  semester.  Mrs.  Condit.  (Credit  applies  toward 
certificate  only.) 

XVII.  Normal  Music. — This  course,  which  has  been  com- 
piled for  the  special  needs  of  public  school  teachers,  is  obligatory 
in  the  Normal  Department.  Five  recitations  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

a.  Fundamentals  of  Musical  Theory  and  Elementary 
Harmony.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Public  School  Music.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

c.  Sight  Singing.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
"Melodia"  by  Cole  and  Lewis,  or  its  equivalent,  is  used. 

d.  Choral  Union.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  a  practical  application  in  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Singing. 
(Credit  applies  toward  certificate  only.) 

Choral  Union  must  be  continued  throughout  the  second  year. 

A  course  in  History  of  Music  is  offered,  which  is  optional 
and  is  given  under  the  Conservatory  Director.  An  extra  charge 
of  six  dollars  a  semester  is  made  for  History  of  Music. 

EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU 

The  Department  of  Education  through  its  Employment 
Bureau  assists  students  who  have  completed  the  required  courses 
in  securing  positions.  Boards  of  Education  and  others  who  de- 
sire to  employ  efficient  teachers  are  kindly  requested  to  cor- 
respond with  this  Department. 

English 

Professor  Chrisman  and  Mr.  Pautz. 

I.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Lectures  and  recitations 
upon  the  principles  governing  prose  style,  prescribed  reading 
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and  themes.  Designed  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  correct 
style  and  some  critical  standards.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  semester.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

II.  English  Composition. — Intended  to  supplement  the 
training  given  in  I.  Lectures,  recitation  and  prescribed  read- 
ings. In  this  course  a  special  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  student 
to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  most  effective 
style.  Literature  dealing  with  the  problems  of  college  life  is 
read  and  discussed.  Special  drill  in  the  elements  is  required 
of  such  students  as  are  found  to  have  a  defective  preparation. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. 

III.  Writing  of  Today. — Readings  in  current  magazine 
and  journalistic  literature,  accompanied  by  lectures,  reports  and 
recitations.  Training  in  modern  journalistic  writing.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Prerequisites  English  I, 
and  II.     Elective. 

IV.  English  Prose. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish Prose.  An  effort  is  made  to  show  the  relation  of  the  litera- 
ture to  the  life  of  the  age.  This  course  correlates  with  6.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Required  of  Sophomores 
not  taking  course  VI. 

V.  English  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  chief  English  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Lectures,  reading  and  recitations. 
This  survey  is  necessarily  general  but  an  effort  is  made  to  make 
it  sufficiently  general  to  serve  as  a  reliable  frame  work  for  any 
later  and  more  detailed  study.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester.  Required  of  Sophomores  not  taking  course 
VII. 

VI.  American  Prose.— -An  intensive  study  of  the  leading 
American  Prose  writers.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
works  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  Holmes.  This  course 
together  with  V.,  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
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potent  forces  in  American  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  first  semester.  Required  of  Sophomores  not  taking  course 
[V. 

VII.  American  Poetry. — Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier  are  the 
luthors  studied.  The  poetry  is  studied  in  relation  to  that  of 
England  and  the  underlying  social  and  political  conditions. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  readings.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
^rst  semester.    Required  of  Sophomores  not  taking  course  V. 

VIII.  Victorian  Poetry. — In  this  course  most  of  the  repre- 
entative  poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period  is  read  and  discussed. 
Attention  is  paid  primarily  to  subject  matter  and  interpretation 
}f  life,  although  poetic  form  and  beauty  are  not  neglected. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  the  poetry  of  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.  Prerequisite  English 
[V.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII. 

IX.  Shakspere. — A  careful  study  of  a  number  of  plays 
ivith  special  attention  to  exact  interpretation.  Lectures,  col- 
ateral  readings  and  discussions.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
fear.  Prerequisite  IV.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII.  Elective.  Not 
?iven  1917-18. 

X.  Short  Story. — The  rise  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary 
ype  is  closely  traced.  Several  specimens  from  other  literature 
ire  read  but  the  major  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  study  of 
;he  modern  story  as  it  is  found  in  English  literature.  Two 
lours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Prerequisite  English  IV. 
md  V.  or  VI.  and  VII.     Elective.     Not  given  1917-18. 

XL  Contemporary  Literature. — A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant literary  movements  of  the  present  day.  Assigned  read- 
ngs,  class  discussions  and  informal  lectures  on  typical  literature 
rince  1880.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite English  IV.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII.    Elective. 

XII.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Literature. — The  social 
dgnificance  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Read- 
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ings  and  lectures  dealing  with  comparative  literature.  An  ef- 
fort is  made  to  show  the  relation  of  literature  to  the  great  world 
movements  of  the  age.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second 
semester.  Prerequisite  English  IV.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII. 
Elective. 

XIII.  The  Novel,  Dickens  to  Hardy.— A  brief  resume  of 
the  development  of  the  novel  is  given  by  lecture.  Reading  and 
criticism  will  include  Dickens,  Thackery,  George  Eliot  and 
Hardy.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite English  IV.  and  V.  or  VI.  and  VII.     Elective. 

XIV.  Victorian  Prose. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  thought 
development  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  The  authors  to  whose 
teaching  and  influence  special  study  is  given  are  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Arnold  and  Newman.  Open  to  advanced  students  who  have 
done  high  grade  work  in  English.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  semester.     Elective. 

XV.  Scientific  English. — A  course  in  advanced  composi- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  students  preparing  for  technical  work. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  reports  of  engineering  enterprises, 
and  the  explanation  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  A 
special  effort  is  made  to  make  this  course  practical  and  to  adapt 
it  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester. 

XVI.  The  Bible  as  English  Literature. — A  study  of  the 
English  bible  as  seven  types  of  literature.  The  King  James 
version  is  used  and  an  effort  is  made  to  show  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  English  literature.  An  intensive  study  is 
made  of  the  wisdo-m  books.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second 
semester. 

French 

Professors  V.  Wilker  and  Filter. 
I.     Beginner s'   French. — Grammar,    reading,    composition, 
and  oral  exercises.     Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  pronuncia- 
tion.    Pour  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 
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II.  Intermediate  French. — Selections  from  modern  and 
classic  literature:  "Ruy  Bias"  or  "Hernani";  "La  Fille  de 
Poland";  "Letters  de  mon  Moulin";  "Columbia";  "La  Mare 
iu  Diable";  "Athalie";  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme " ;  com- 
x>sition ;  dictation.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  Advanced  composition  and  review  of  grammar.  One 
lour  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Reading  of  difficult  modern  French,  with  literary 
riticism  and  lectures  on  the  authors  read.  Two  hours  a  week 
?or  the  second  semester. 

V.  Scientific  French.  Herdler's  "Scientific  Reader"  or 
>ther  works  of  similar  character  will  be  introduced.  This 
ourse  is  required  of  students  taking  the  scientific  course.  Two 
lours  a  week  for  the  year. 

VI.  French  Conversation. — This  course  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  French  I.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
fear.     One  hour  credit. 

VII.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  French. — One 
lour  a  week  for  second  semester. 

VIII.  French  Literature. — An  elementary  course  given  as 
ntroduction  to  more  extended  study  of  special  periods.  Only 
he  main  currents  of  the  literature  and  the  writers  will  be 
studied.  Reading  will  be  done  in  and  out  of  class.  Two 
lours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IX.  The  Classic  Drama. — One  hour  a  week  for  the  year. 
Note:     Courses  III  to  IX  are  not  given  every  year.     Pro- 

'essor  Wilker  makes  the  selection  of  the  course  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  choice  of  advanced  students. 

Geology 

Proffessor  Speckmann. 

This  department  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
,he  fundamental  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  it 
s  written  in  the  rocks.     Geology  is  closely  allied  to  the  other 
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sciences.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  relationship,  an( 
students  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  problems  arising  ii 
the  course  of  the  study. 

The  stone  quarries  of  Berea,  with  their  stratified  formation; 
containing  geologic  specimens  of  various  kinds,  present  unusua 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  Geology.  The  result  of  glacia 
action  as  well  as  river  and  lake  erosion  may  be  seen  in  thi: 
vicinity. 

The  excellent  collection  of  minerals,  ores,  fossils  and  casts 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Herman  Herzer  Museum,  is  il- 
lustrative of  many  periods  of  the  earth's  development. 

I.  Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology. — This  is  a  genera 
introductory  course  to  inorganic  geology  and  treats  of  th( 
agencies  and  forces  producing  geologic  changes,  as  well  as  the 
physical  and  structural  results  of  these  processes.  This  anc 
course  II  comprise  a  year's  work. 

The  course  includes  lectures  and  recitations,  the  use  oi 
topographic  and  geologic  maps,  and  field  excursions  to  points 
of  interest.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  Historical  Geology. — A  study  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  of  the  subdivisions  of  geologic  history,  and  of  the  life- 
development  during  each  epoch.  Fossils  are  at  hand  illustrating 
the  different  periods,  thereby  making  the  subject  interesting 
Field  excursions  are  also  made  to  places  where  the  different  for- 
mations may  be  studied.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second 
semester. 

III.  Mineralogy. — This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  identification  of 
minerals  by  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  and  by  a  study  of  crystals. 
It  leads  to  the  identification,  classification,  distribution,  and 
economic  value  of  minerals.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  and 
Physics.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

IV.  Petrology. — A  discussion  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
classification  of  rocks,  together  with  their  component  minerals, 
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is  involved.  Rocks  are  identified  in  field  and  laboratory  and 
various  building  stones  are  discussed.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  second  semester. 

V.  Paleontology. — The  work  in  Paleontology  is  open  to  all 
students  in  Biology  and  Zoology,  as  well  as  science  students  who 
have  taken  some  work  in  Geology.  The  course  includes  a  study 
of  classification  of  fossils  and  their  distribution  in  past  .epochs. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  formations  in  Ohio.  Three 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

VI.  Economic  Geology. — The  economic  geology  of  the 
United  States  is  made  the  basis  of  this  semester's  work.  This 
includes  a  study  of  the  common  rock  and  vein-forming  minerals 
and  ores  and  their  economic  importance;  the  origin  of  ore  de- 
posits and  mining  terms  and  methods;  metalliferous  deposits; 
and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester. 

VII.  Commerce  and  Industry. — In  this  course  the  relation 
of  man's  industries  to  his  environment  is  determined.  The 
physiographic  basis  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  is  treated.  Of  the  latter,  Latin  America  and 
the  Orient,  because  of  our  coming  trade  expansion,  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  World  trade  routes  and  the  laws  of  trade 
are  studied.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

VIII.  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  scientific 
study  of  the  conditions  controlling  commerce,  discussing  the 
leading  facts  of  production  and  commerce  as  well  as  the  funda- 
mental physical  and  human  factors.  Climatic  and  topographic 
environment  are  studied.  The  natural  environment,  man,  and 
man's  work  are  brought  together  in  an  interesting  way.  Twice 
a  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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German 
Professor  Ficken. 

I.  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  composition  and  ora 
exercises.  Reading  of  easy  selections  as  "Glueck  Auf,"  "Im 
men  see,"  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche."  German  is  made  as  far  a 
possible  the  language  of  the  recitation.  Four  hours  a  week  fo 
the  year. 

II.  Intermediate  German. — Grammar  review,  conversa 
tion,  composition  and  reading  of  modern  prose,  modern  comedy 
and  classical  drama.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  credit; 
for  course  I.  or  its  equivalent.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the  yean 

III.  German  Composition. — Open  to  students  preparing 
to  teach.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  No- 
given  1917-18. 

IV.  German  Conversation. — Open  to  all  students  whc 
have  had  courses  I.  and  II.  or  equivalent.  Two  hours  a  weel 
for  the  second  semester.     Not  given  1917-18. 

V.  Scientific  German. — Required  of  all  students  taking  th« 
Scientific  Course.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Nol 
given  1917-18. 

VI.  Introduction  to  Eighteenth  Century  classics. — Lessing. 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Two  dramas  of  each  are  read  and  at  least 
one  of  each  critically  studied.  Themes  in  German  and  English. 
Collateral  reading.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

VII.  Goethe. — A  study  of  his  life  and  selections  from  his 
works  illustrating  the  different  periods  of  Goethe's  literary  de- 
velopment. Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso, 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

VIII.  Goethe  fs  Faust. — Interpretation  of  the  drama  and 
discussion  of  its  Ethics  and  Philosophy.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  second  semester. 
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IX.  Schiller. — Introduction  to  his  life  and  works.  Alter- 
nates with  Course  VII.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 
Not  given  1917-18. 

X.  Heine. — Introduction  to  his  life  and  works.  Alternates 
with  Courses  VIII.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 
Not  given  1917-18. 

XI.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Rapid  reading  of  at 
least  one  representative  play  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel, 
Ludwig,  Gutzkow,  Wagner,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

XII.  Modern  German  Novelists  and  Short  Story  Writers. — 
Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Scheffel,  Freytag,  Keller,. 
Storm,  Meyer,  Rosegger,  Sudermann,  Heyse,  Wildenbruch  and 
others.  Alternates  with  course  XI.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
year.     Not  given  1917-18. 

XIII.  Selections  from  the  Ballads  and  Lyrics. — Minnelied, 
Kirchenlied,  Volkslied,  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  the  Classicists 
and  others.  Alternates  with  Course  VII.  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient demand  for  it.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

XIV.  Romantic  Writers. — Lectures  on  the  Romantic 
writers  and  reading  of  representative  works.  Selections  from 
Novalis,  Tieck,  Arnim,  Eichendorff,  Uhland,  Hoffmann.  Alter- 
nates with  course  IX,  when  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

XV.  History  of  German  Literature. — A  systematic  study 
of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  time  emphasizing  espe- 
2ially  the    classical    periods    of    the    twelfth    and    eighteenth 

enturies.    Lectures,  reading,  reports.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
pear. 

XVI.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  German. — One  hour 
a  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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Greek.     (Classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.) 

Professors  Breslich  and  Flemming. 

I.  Beginners'  Course. — Grammar  and  exercise, 
systematic  study  of  common  forms,  idioms  and  construction  am 
the  general  grammatical  principles  of  Attic  Greek  pros* 
Translation  into  Greek  of  detached  sentences  and  easy  con 
timious  prose  based  upon  the  Anabasis.  " Ball's  Elements  o 
Greek"  is  used  as  text-book.  Four  hours  a  week  for  the  firs 
semester. 

II.  First  Year  Greek. — The  grammar  work  is  continued 
Selections  from  Xenophon  will  be  read,  and  Greek  compositioi 
will  be  carried  on  throughout  this  semester.  Four  hours  a  wee! 
for  the  second  semester. 

III.  Second  Year  Greek. — Xenophon  and  Greek  composi 
tion  are  continued.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester 

IV.  Second  Year  Greek. — Lysias'  orations  and  Greek  com 
position.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

V.  Homer's  "Iliad." — Book  I  and  selected  portions  o 
other  books.  Required  as  third  year  Greek  of  students  taking 
the  Classical  course.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester 

VI.  Homer's  "Odyssey." — Book  I  and  selected  portion 
of  other  books.  This  course  alternates  with  Course  V.  Re 
quired  as  third-year  Greek  of  students  taking  the  Classica 
course.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

VII.  Plato.  Apology,  Crito. — Three  hours  a  week  for  th< 
second  semester. 

VIII.  The  Attic  Orators. — Demosthenes'  "De  Corona,' 
with  selections  from  other  rhetoricians.  Three  hours  a  week  foi 
the  second  semester. 

IX.  Greek  Historians. — Herodotus,  Thucydides.  Thre< 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 
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X.  Greek  Drama. — Sophocles'  " Antigone,"  Euripides' 
:i Medea."    Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

XI.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. — Lectures,  quizzes, 
assigned  reading  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  of  the 
College.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

XII.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Greek. — Lectures 
and  practice  work.     One  hour  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

XIII.  The  Gospels. — A  critical  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  followed  by  rapid  readings  in  other  Gospels.  Required 
as  third-year  Greek  of  students  taking  the  Classical-Theological 
course.  Elective  for  students  who  have  a  working  knowledge 
&f  Greek.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

XIV.  The  Writings  of  Paul. — Required  as  third-year 
Greek  of  students  taking  the  Classical-Theological  course.  Elec- 
tive for  students  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Greek.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

Hebrew 

Professor  Riemenschneider. 

Hebrew  is  introduced  to  accommodate  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  This  course  is  also  recommended  to  students 
who  make  languages  their  major.  The  relation  of  Hebrew  to 
other  Semitic  languages  is  pointed  out  and  a  special  study  of 
Hebrew  names,  customs,  and  the  political  and  religious  life  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  is  made. 

I.  First  Year  Hebrew. — This  course    embraces    Harper's 
Introductory  Method  and  Manual"  and  Harper's    "Hebrew 

Elements."  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  Hebrew  verb, 
composition  work  is  carried  on  all  through  the  second  semester, 
and  about  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  are  translated.  Three  hours 
a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Second  Year  Hebrew. — Selections  from  Genesis, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Psalms,  on  the  basis  of  Hebrew  syntax.     In 
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the  first  semester,  review  of  Hebrew  grammar.     Two  hours 
week  for  the  year. 

III.  a.  Third  Year  Hebrew. — Selections  from  the  Prophet* 
A.  thorough  study  of  the  Hebrew  religious  and  political  life  i 
carried  on.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  an< 
2.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

b.  Third  Year  Hebrew. — Selections  from  Psalms,  Job,  an< 
Ecclesiastes.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  o 
Hebrew  poetry.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

History 

Professor  Collier. 

I.  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — An  introduction  U 
the  Study  of  current  history.  Prom  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV  ft 
the  Downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
Collateral  reading,  reports  and  papers  upon  assigned  subjects 
Text — ' '  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe, ' '  Vol.  I.  Kobinsoi 
and  Beard.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — From  the  Congresi 
of  Vienna  in  1815  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  revolution 
constitutional  reform,  religious  toleration,  nationality  and  ma 
terial  advancement.  Collateral  reading,  reports,  papers  upoi 
assigned  subjects.  Text  used — "The  Development  of  Moden 
Europe,"  Vol.  II.,  Robinson  and  Bread.  Two  hours  a  weel 
for  the  second  semester. 

III.  Mediaeval  Europe. — A  survey  of  Europe  from  800  t( 
1300  A.  D. — the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  Papacy 
Feudalism,  Monasticism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Intellectual  Ad- 
vancement during  the  Middle  Ages.  Emerton's  "Mediaeval 
Europe"  text  used.  Assigned  reading  and  papers  upon  ap- 
proved subjects  required.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Western  Europe. — From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  tc 
the  Modern  Period.     The  rise  of  nations,  the     crusades,    the 
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feudal  system,  the  renaissance,  the  reformation,  the  industrial, 
social,  educational  and  religious  problems  are  studied.  Papers, 
reports,  maps,  outlines  and  collateral  reading  are  required. 
Text — Robinson's  "Western  Europe."  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  year.     Omitted  in  1917-18. 

V.  American  History. — A  study  of  the  discovery,  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  Western  Continent;  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence,  and  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
United  States.  Text-book — Elson's  "United  States."  Lectures, 
collateral  reading  and  papers  upon  assigned  subjects.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  the  year. 

VI.  American  Government  and  Politics. — An  advanced 
course  dealing  with  the  historical  foundations  of  our  government 
and  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  our  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. Collateral  reading,  papers  and  reports  upon  assigned 
subjects.  Text. — Beard's  "American  Government  and  Poli- 
tics. ' '    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

VII.  English  History. — Advanced  study  from  the  be- 
ginning of  English  history  to  the    present    time.      Gardiner's 

'History  of  England,"  text  used,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  papers  upon  assigned  topics  and  class  discussion. .  Three 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

VIII.  Constitutional  History  of  England. — A  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  including  the  organization 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  township,  hundred  and  shire  and  their 
origin  in  early  Teutonic  institutions.  Feudalism,  and  its  effects 
on  local  and  central  institutions,  the  influence  of  the  Puritan 
movement  on  constitutional  development,  important  legislation, 
the  growth  of  cabinet  government,  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  the  19th  century.  Text-book,  lectures,  collateral 
reading,  assigned  papers.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

IX.  Social  and  Industrial  England. — The  social,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  problems  of  modern  England  are  con- 
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sidered.  Collateral  reading,  assigned  papers  and  class  dis- 
cussions. Text— "The  Making  of  Modern  England"  by  Gilbert' 
Slater.     Two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

X.  International  Law. — Leading  matters  of  negotiation 
and  diplomacy  are  considered.  General  and  historical  view- 
point, persons  in  international  law,  international  law  of  peace 
and  of  war  and  of  neutrality  will  be  studied  with  the  use  of: 
source  material  and  the  preparation  of  assigned  papers.  Text- 
" International  Law"  by  Wilson  and  Tucker.  Two  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester. 

Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Tudor. 

I.  Textiles. — Historical,  economic,  social  and  hygienic 
study  of  the  textiles.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  making  gar- 
ments involving  the  proper  selection  of  material,  the  developing 
of  suitable  designs,  and  a  comparison  with  commercially  made 
articles. 

One  recitation  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     6  hrs.  credit.     Concurrent:  Home  Economics  III. 

II.  Foods. — Study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  foods;  the  occurrence,  cost,  and  value 
of  nutrients  in  the  various  food  materials.  One  recitation  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  6  hrs.  credit. 
Prerequisite:     Chemistry   I. 

III.  Art  and  Design. — A  course  giving  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design.  Composition  and 
harmony  are  studied  through  practice  in  simple  designing  and 
color  study  as  applied  to  home  and  dress. 

Two  laboratory  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  2  hrs. 
credit. 

IV.  Dietetics. — Study  of  the  composition  and  functions  oi 
food,  and  the  influence  of  age,  occupation  and  climatic  conditions 
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on  the  diet.  Planning  of  dietaries  and  dietetic  treatment  of 
certain  diseases.  One  recitation  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week  for  the  second  semester.  3  hrs.  credit.  Prerequisites: 
Home  Economics  II.     Chemistry  I,  IV. 

V.  House  Construction  and  Sanitation. — A  study  of  the 
construction  of  the  house  with  reference  to  surroundings,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing,  ventilation  and  water  supply.  Inter- 
dependence of  home  and  community  in  securing  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  Problems  entering  into  planning  of  houses  under 
varying  conditions  of  cost,  location  and  use.  Making  of  house 
plans.  Two  recitation  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  2 
hrs.  credit.  Prerequisite :  ome  Economics  III.  Concurrent : 
Biology  XI. 

VI.  Household  Decoration. — A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
che  home,  and  the  principles  underlying  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion with  consideration  of  artistic  and  economic  values. 
Practical  application  of  color  and  design  to  furnishings  of  the 
louse.     Prerequisites:  Home  Economies  III  and  V. 

VII.  Household  Management. — A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  household  to  secure  maximum 
efficiency.  Study  of  problems  of  expenditure,  budgets,  and 
standards.     Practice  afforded  in  Home  Economics  Cottage. 

Two  recitation  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  2  hrs. 
credit.     Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  II,  V.  and  VI. 

VIII.  Teachers'  Course. — Correlation  with  other  subjects 
and  its  place  in  the  curriculum.  Observation  work,  arranging 
courses  of  lessons,  making  lesson  plans  and  presentation  of 
essons.    Planning  and  estimating  cost  of  equipment. 

Two  recitation  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.  2 
credit  hours.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  VI,  VII  and  either  IX  and  X,  or  XI. 

IX.  Advanced  Textiles  and  Dress. — Economics,  hygiene, 
design  and  color  in  their  relation  to  dress.  Laboratory  work 
consists  of  renovating  and  remaking  old  materials,   designing 
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and  constructing  silk  waist,  and  a  spring  gown.  Adapting  com- 
mercial patterns,  modeling  and  drafting  of  patterns.  Four 
laboratory  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Two  credit 
hours.    Prerequisite :    Home  Economics  I  and  III. 

X.  Costume  Design. — The  direct  application  of  design 
principles  and  color  harmony  to  dress.  Historical  survey  of 
costume  and  its  relation  to  modern  dress.  Two  laboratory  hours 
a  week  for  the  first  semester.  One  hour  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  III.     Concurrent:    Home  Economics  IX. 

XI.  Advanced  Study  of  Food  Preparation. — Practice  in 
planning  menus  with  reference  to  maximum  food  value  and 
minimum  cost.  Planning,  preparation  and  service  of  meals  for 
different  occasions  and  conditions.  Problems  relating  to  school 
lunch,  tea-room,  and  institutional  cookery  considered.  Oppor- 
tunity for  actual  experience  given  in  cottage  and  college  dormi- 
tory. Four  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Two 
hours  credit.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  II  and  IV. 
Home  Economics  for  Normal  students. 

XIII  Teaching  of  Cookery. — Principles  and  practices  of 
cookery;  discussion  of  the  work  for  elementary  schools.  This 
course  is  planned  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  school 
training  in  this  subject.  Four  laboratory  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.     Four  hours  credit. 

XIII.  Teaching  of  Sewing. — Problems  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary schools  discussed  and  articles  made.  Study  of  textile 
fibers.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  having  no  previous 
school  training  in  this  subject.  Four  laboratory  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Four  hours  credit. 

Latin 

Professor  Flemming 

I.  First  Year  Latin. — A  course  covering  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  a  reading  of  selected  portions  of  ' '  Viri  Romas. ' '  Five 
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lours  a  week  for  the  year.     Only  two  hours'  college  credit, 
jiven  in  the  Academy.     Miss  Porter. 

II.  Second  Year  Latin. — Selections  from  Caesar  and  Ne- 
30s,  and  Prose  Composition.  Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 
Duly  two  hours'  college  credit.  Given  in  the  Academy.  Miss 
^orter. 

III.  Cicero. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  orations 
ind  letters  of  Cicero  are  read  and  Prose  Composition  is  con- 
inued.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  and  so  much 
>rosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dac- 
ylic  hexameter. 

Equivalents  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  Ovid  and  other  Latin  authors 
nay  be  offered  in  place  of  one  or  two  books  of  the  Aeneid.  In 
onnection  with  all  of  the  reading  there  will  be  constant  prac- 
ice  in  sight  translation.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

V.  Cicero. — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 
This  course  includes  a  detailed  review  of  Latin  case  struc- 

ure  and  syntax,  and  specific  effort  is  made  to  teach  right  habits 
reading  and  translation.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
emester. 

VI.  Livy. — Selections   from  Books   I,   XXI,   and   XXII 

Exercises  in  sight  translation  throughout  the  semester.     Three 
curs  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

VII.  Horace. — " Satires  and  Epistles"  and  "Odes"  Selec- 
ions.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  social  and  literary 
tandards  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire  and  the  more 
ommon  metrical  structures.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
emester. 

VEIL    Ovid. — The  "Fasti,"  with  special  attention  to  ques- 
ions  of  Roman  history  and  comparative  religion.    Three  hours 
week  for  the  second  semester. 
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IX.  Tacitus. — A  study  of  "Germania"  and  "Agricola" 
with  especial  consideration  of  the  history  and  life  of  the  early 
empire.     Two  hours  a  week  for  first  semester. 

X.  Roman  Comedy. — Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence. The  plays  are  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  early 
Roman  drama,  colloquial  Latin — Greek  literary  influences.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  second  semester. 

XI.  Latin  Composition. — A  course  for  students  preparing 
to  become  teachers  of  High  School  Latin.  This  course,  which 
begins  with  the  writing  of  simple  sentences,  leads  gradually  to 
the  writing  of  continuous  narrative  prose,  a  considerable  amount 
of  which  dealing  with  subjects  both  ancient  and  modern  is 
translated  in  Latin.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year, 

XII.  Rapid  Reading. — The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  read1 
large  amounts  of  comparatively   easy  Latin,   with   a  view   to 
acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language.     Selections  are 
from  Caesar,  Suetonius,  Virgil  and  Terence.     One  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

XIII.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. — Lectures,  quizzes, 
assigned  reading  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  Col- 
lege.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

XIV.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Latin. — Lectures 
and  practice  work.     One  hour  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 


Mathematics 

Professor  Dustheimer. 

I.  Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical.  This  course  is 
fundamental  for  advanced  mathematical  study.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  accurate  and  systematic  computation  and  the  ap- 
plication of  trigonometric  principles  and  formulas  to  practical 
problems.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  College  Algebra. — After  a  general  review  of  high 
school  Algebra,  the  chief  topics  treated  are  permutations  and 
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.'.ombinations,  binomial  theorem,  probability,  series,  logarithms, 
ileterminants  and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  is  designed 
:o  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  high  school  Mathematics.  Three 
tiours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

III.  Analytic  Geometry. — Both  plane  and  solid  analytical 
geometry  are  included  in  this  course.  Loci,  co-ordinates,  conic 
sections,  general  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  some  of 
the  higher  plane  curves  are  treated.  Attention  is  given  to 
plotting  algebraic  and  transcendental  curves.  Required  of 
students  taking  the  science  course.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
[.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

IV.  Calculus. — Differential  and  Integral.  The  chief  sub- 
jects treated  are:  theory  of  limits,  variables,  differentiation  and 
its  applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics,  maxima  and  mini- 
ma, indeterminate  forms,  points  of  inflection,  series,  asymptotes, 
curvature,  partial  derivatives,  definite  integrals  including 
double  and  triple  integrals,  and  their  application  to  geometry 
md  mechanics.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  III.  Five  hours 
a  week  for  the  first  semester  and  four  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester. 

V.  Differential  Equations. — This  course  is  designed  for 
those  wishing  to  continue  pure  mathematics  or  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical school.  The  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
of  the  first  and  higher  orders  is  considered,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  such  equations  as  are  met  in  engineering  work 
and  physics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  IV.  Four  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  semester. 

VI.  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  especially  those  who  intend  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. A  study  of  text-books  and  methods.  One  hour  a  week 
for  the  second  semester. 

VII.  Plane  Trigonometry. — A  course  in  principles,  formu- 
las, and  applications  of  plane  trigonometry,  including  the  theory 
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and  use  of  logarithms.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  wish  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  but  do  not  expect  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics 
beyond  the  Freshman  year.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

VIII.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Advanced  Determinants. 
— This  course  gives  a  thorough  study  of  the  general  equation 
and  of  higher  numerical  equations  including  the  algebraic  solu- 
tion of  the  cubic  and  quartic,  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic 
numbers,  the  Abelian  equations,  and  some  of  the  theory  and! 
applications  of  advanced  Determinants.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  the  second  semester. 

IX.  Electives. — The  following  advanced  courses  will  be 
given  if  the  demand  for  such  is  sufficient:  Modern  synthetic 
Geometry;  elliptic  functions,  quadric  surfaces  and  conic  sec- 
tions; Vector  Algebra;  method  of  least  squares;  Quaternions; 
and  advanced  analytic  Geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Missions 

Professor  Boggess 

I.  China  and  Japan. — The  geographical,  physical,  social 
and  religious  conditions  that  have  produced  the  China  and 
Japan  of  to-day.  The  part  played  by  missions  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  great  awakening  of  the  present  day  and  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  Christianity  by  the  changing  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  conditions.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
semester. 

II.  India  and  Minor  Asiatic  Countries. — The  social  and 
religious  history  of  India,  including  the  caste  system,  the  rise 
of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  The  Mohammedan  invasion.  The 
influences  of  the  British  rule.  The  history  of  missions  in  India, 
the  present  status  of  Christianity,  the  mass  movements  towards 
Christianity,  methods  of  mission  work.     The  closed  lands  of 
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vTepal,  Thibet,  and  Afghanistan.  Missions  in  Siam,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  islands  adjoining  Asia,.  Two  hours  a  week 
or  the  second  semester. 

III.  South  America  and  Europe. — The  development  of 
50ii th  America  that  has  produced  its  present  political,  social, 
jid  religious  conditions.  Results  of  the  Roman  Catholic  regime, 
rhe  history  of  missions  and  its  current  problems.  Protestant 
trissions  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Turkey  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
he  first  semester. 

IV.  Africa  and  The  Mohammedan  World. — The  history 
eading  to  the  present  political  divisions  of  Africa.  Classes  of 
he  African  population.  Native  African  religions.  What  has 
>een  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  by  missions  in  Africa. 
Phe  Mohammedan  world,  its  beliefs,  its  practices,  the  problems 
t  presents  to  the  Christian  missionary.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
he  second  semester. 

Music 

See  page  130  for  Faculty  and  Courses 
The  study  of  music  as  a  part  of  a  general  education  and 
is  an  essential  factor  in  the  composition  of  a  college  course  is 
beginning  to  receive  more  attention  than  in  past  years. 

The  work  in  Music  offered  in  Baldwin-Wallace  College  is 
i^iven  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  which  is 
tonnected  with  the  College.  The  standards  of  instruction  are 
pry  high. 

Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  receive  credit 
for  their  work  toward  their  college  degree  not  exceeding  thirty 
lemester  hours.  Credit  for  practical  work  in  music  to  the  ex- 
pent  of  ten  semester  hours  will  be  granted  to  students  who  are 
graded  higher  than  the  fourth  grade  (see  outline  of  work  in 
)epartment  of  Music,  page  141). 
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I.  History  of  Music. — Development  and  analysis  of  th( 
progress  of  music  from  the  primitive  forms  in  use  among  th( 
Babylonians,  E'gyptians,  Hebrews,  etc.,  up  to  the  very  lates- 
modern  development  in  the  art  of  music.  Two  hours  a  weel 
for  the  year. 

II.  Harmony  and  Analysis. — A  two-year  course  from  tht 
rudiments  of  theory  to  the  writing  of  chorals,  modulations 
harmonic  analysis,  and  form  analysis  of  every  description.  Eacl 
course  two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  C omit er point,  Canon,  and  Fugue. — A  two-year  cours* 
in  the  writing  and  composing  of  works  in  all  of  the  polyphonic 
forms.     Each  course  two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Ear  Training  and  Choral  Class. — Training  in  the  ele- 
ments of  music  and  sight  singing.  One  hour  a  week  for  th( 
year. 

Philosophy 

Professors  Cramer,  Grover,  C.  Bjemenschneider  and  Stiefei 

I.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  not  to  offer  the  student  a  particular  system  of  metaphysics 
but  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  field.  It  aims  to  give  hiin 
a  real  grasp  of  the  fundamental  problem  and  an  insight  intc 
the  types  of  thought  which  have  been  produced  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  mode  of  approach  then  is  rather  his- 
torical, than  systematic.  The  course  is  required  of  .all  regulai 
College  students  in  the  Sophomore  year.  General  Psychology 
precedes  it  in  the  first  semester.  Three  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  semester. 

II.  Logic. — The  course  in  Logic  is  an  elementary  course. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  an  analysis  of  thought-forms,  its  content  rela- 
tions, and  to  show  the  methods  of  correct  reasoning  and  oi 
scientific  investigation.  The  course  is  open  to  all  college  stu- 
dents after  the  Freshman  year.  Three  hours  a  week  in  the  first 
semester. 
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III.  History  of  Philosophy. —  (a)  History  of  Ancient  and 
Jediseval  Philosophy.  The  development  of  Greek  philosophic 
'nought  in  Greece  and  the  Roman  Empire;  and  the  unfolding 
)f  the  thought  of  Northern  Europe.  Course  I  is  pre-requisite. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Not  given  in  1917-18. 

(b)  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This  course  traces 
;he  development  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
Its  chief  aim  is  to  give  a  careful  study  of  the  great  representa- 
tive systems  of  modern  times;  but  also  to  show  their  growth 
and  relation  to  general  historic  tendencies.  It  thus  gives  a 
basis  for  the  adequate  comprehension  of  the  trend  of  philosophic 
thinking  in  our  own  time.  The  course  can  be  taken  independ- 
ently of  course  (a)  the  only  pre-requisite  being  course  I.  Three 
ihours  a  week  for  the  second  semester.     Not  given  in  1917-18. 

IV.  Metaphysics. — This  course  offers  a  systematic  study 
of  the  problem  of  knowing  and  the  problem  of  reality.  Those 
who  enter  it  must,  of  course,  have  finished  course  I.  The  pres- 
ent course  then  attempts  to  find  a  more  definite  answer,  on  the 
basis  of  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  study,  of  the  problems 
already  discussed  in  the  Introduction.  Three  hours  a  week  for 
[the  first  semester. 

VI  Representative  Modern  Systems  of  Thought.  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  a  double  one ;  first,  to  study  some  of  the  great 
modern  systems  of  philosophy  by  a  reading  of  some  representa- 
tive work  in  each;  and  then  to  study  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  tendencies  of  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought. 
The  reading  will  include  selections  from  Kant,  Lotze,  Eucken 
and  Bergson.  The  course  must  be  preceded  by  courses  I  and 
III  b;  or  I  and  IV.     Three  hours  during  the  second  semester. 

VI.  Religious  Education. — A  discussion  of  the  values  and 
means  of  religious  and  moral  education.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  first  semester. 

VII.  Phychology  of  Religion, — This  course  alternates  with 
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course  VI,  one  of  them  being  offered  every  year.  A  psychology 
cal  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life.  General  Psy 
chology  and  Philosophy  I  must  precede.  Two  hours  a  week  fo. 
the  first  semester. 

VIII.  History  of  Religions. — Includes  a  study  of  the  origii 
and  meaning  of  religion  and  of  the  great  religions  of  the  pas: 
and  present.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  The  cours< 
includes  study  of  a  text-book,  reading  in  the  sources  and  o: 
detail  works  on  the  various  religions. 

IX.  Ethics. — The  course  offers  a  study  of  the  types  o: 
ethical  thought,  a  systematic  study  of  ethical  problems  fron 
an  idealistic  point  of  view,  and  aims  to  give  the  student  a  help 
ful  insight  into  the  laws  and  growth  of  character.  Course  1 
must  have  been  previously  finished.  Required  of  all  Seniors 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

X.  Christian  Evidences. — A  study  of  theism  and  of  thu 
Christian  conception  of  the  meaning  of  life.  This  course  foil 
lows  the  Ethics  and  is  part  of  the  required  work  of  Seniors 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

NOTE :  If  his  duties  permit,  Dr.  Grover  will  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  department.  Courses  in  Psychology,  History  oi 
Philosophy  and  Logic  are  offered  in  German  by  Professor  C. 
Riemenschneider,  courses  in  Christian  Ethics  and  Evidences  by 
Professor  Stiefel. 

Physical  Education 

Mr.  Ruetschi 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  interest  every  student 
in  the  school  in  some  form  of  athletics  and  general  recreation. 
Regular  work  is  given  in  the  gymnasium,  which  has  excellent 
floor  space  and  adequate  equipment.  All  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores are  required  to  take  physical  training. 

Each  student  undergoes  careful  physical  examination  an 
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test  upon  entering  the  department.  Suitable  corrective  exer- 
cises are  prescribed  for  individual  cases,  and  anthropometric 
charts  are  platted.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  any  of  the  work  of  this  department  without  a  physical  ex- 
amination. 

I.  Physical  Education  for  Women. — Each  student  is  given 
a  careful  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  Physical  defects  are  noted  and  special  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed for  their  correction. 

Gymnastics. — Swedish  gymnastics,  freehand  movements, 
wands,  corrective  exercises,  and  gymnastic  steps.  Two  hours  a 
week  for  the  year. 

Athletics  (Inter-class). — Basket-ball,  volley-ball,  tennis, 
field  hockey,  indoor  baseball,  dodge-ball,  track  and  field  events, 
3tc. 

II.  Physical  Education  for  Men. — Each  student  is  given 
k  careful  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
vear.  Physical  defects  are  noted  and  special  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed for  their  correction. 

Gymnastics. — Swedish  gymnastics,  body  building,  freehand 
tfork  wands  and  dumb  bells.  Heavy  gymnastics*:  elementary 
novements  on  parallel  bars,  side  and  long  horse,  buck,  horizontal 
adder,  flying  rings,  stall  bars.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Athletics  (Inter-class). — Baseball,  basket-ball,  volley-ball, 
;ennis,  field  hockey,  indoor  baseball,  dodge-ball,  track  and  field 
iports,  etc. 

III.  Normal  Class  in  Organized  Play  and  Recreation. — A 
tudy  of  city  and  rural  recreation  and  a  resume  of  the  place 
vhich  organized  play  may  take  in  community  and  school  de- 
relopment.  Methods  of  organizing  and  directing  games,  athlet- 
ics, and  festivities  are  taken  up.  Demonstrations  form  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work ;  including  a  study  of  the  physical  and  mental 
jhild.     This  course  aims  primarily  to  aid  the  teacher  in  rural 
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and  city  schools.  The  fundamental  purposes  and  problems  o 
the  playground  will  be  outlined,  while  there  will  be  shown  wa$ 
in  which  these  purposes  may  be  achieved  and  problems  solver 
The  course  of  lectures  include  the  underlying  principles  of  plaj 
a  brief  history  of  the  play  movement,  and  the  practical  conduc 
of  play  grounds,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  rural  play  activ 
ties,  both  school  and  community.  Sufficient  practice  wall  b 
given  to  enable  the  student  to  secure  an  actual  working  know 
edge  of  play  methods  and  their  application.  One  hour  a  wee 
for  the  year. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics. — As  a  member  of  the  Ohio  AthL 
tic  Conference,  the  College  participates  actively  in  footbal 
basket-ball,  baseball,  cross-country  running,  track  and  fiel 
events,  and  athletics  in  general. 

Physics 

Professor  Hoelscher 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  Physics  are  intended  1 1 
give  the  student  a  liberal  education.  However,  since  the  co 
lege  has  arranged  for  combination  courses  with  the  differer 
institutions  ,of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  other  states,  especial  &i 
tention  is  also  given  to  students  who  prepare  for  engineerin 
and  other  vocations. 

I.  Elementary  P7i?/S7cs.— Experimental  lectures,  reciti 
tions  and  laboratory  work.  A  first  course  in  the  general  priij 
ciples  of  physics,  dynamics,  properties  of  matter,  sound,  ligh 
heat,  and  electricity.  Algebra  is  a  prerequisite.  Three  hou: 
recitations,  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  thr  yea 
Given  in  the  Academy. 

II  a.    Descriptive  Physics. — Mechanics  and  heat.    The  woi  \ 
is  developed  with  special  attention  to  the  application  in  hous 
hold   economics.      Three   hours   recitation   and   one  laboratoi 
period  of  two  hours  each  week  for  the  first  semester. 
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II  b.  Magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  A  continu- 
ation of  II  a.  Three  hours  recitation  and  one  laboratory  period 
>f  two  hours  each  week  for  the  second  semester. 

III  a.  College  Physics. — Mechanics  and  heat.  The  laws 
>f  mechanics  with  problems  and  laboratory  experiments  in  me- 
chanics and  heat.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mathemati- 
cal development  of  the  subject.  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite. 
Four  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three 
hours  each  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

Ill  b.  Magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  mathematical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject with  experimental  proof  in  the  laboratory.  Problems  in 
electricity,  sound,  and  light,  electrical  measurements,  and  a 
study  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel.  Four  reci- 
tations or  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours 
each  a  week  for  the  second  semester.  Trigonometry  is  pre- 
requisite. 

IV.  Mechanics. — The  fundamental  laws  of  force,  mass  and 
motion  are  studied.  In  statics,  both  the  algebraic  and  graphical 
solutions  of  problems  in  the  resolution  and  composition  of  forces 
are  taken  up.  The  centers  of  gravity  of  areas  and  solids  are 
found.  There  is  also  a  study  of  motion,  uniform  and  acceler- 
ated, rectilinear  and  curvilinear.  Next  the  study  of  force,  mass, 
momentum  and  the  laws  of  work  and  energy  are  taken  up. 
iPour  recitation  hours  a  wTeek  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
'junior  year:     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  IV. 

Public  Speaking 

Professor  Pautz 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  provide  the  necessary 
itraining  to  enable  the  student  to  effectively  express  himself 
before  an  audience.  To  achieve  this  result  the  student  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  speaking 
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and  is  given  ample  opportunity  to  put  these  principles  int 
practice.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  public  speaking  is  th 
effective  communication  of  thought.  The  student  is  not  moulde' 
over  some  cut  and  dried  system  of  elocution.  He  is  encourage 
to  develop  his  own  individual  personality  in  accord  with  th 
best  principles  and  customs  of  public  speaking.  The  depart 
ment  emphasizes  that  fact  that  in  order  to  become  an  effectiv 
public  speaker  the  student  must  have  something  to  say  an 
then  be  able  to  express  his  thought  in  the  most  effective  mar 
ner. 

I.  Elementary  Public  Speaking. — Deals  with  fundaments 
principles.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  principle 
in  the  development  of  vocal  energy.  The  technique  of  gestur 
is  carefully  studied!.  Representative  orations  are  analyzed  an 
studied  in  the  class  room.  Then,  too,  the  principles  of  argu 
mentation  and  debate  are  studied  and  each  student  is  give:t 
an  opportunity  to  appear  in  at  least  one  class  room  debate  i: 
which  the  extemporaneous  method  is  emphasized.  Practice  i: 
ordinary  reading,  recitation  of  selections,  making  of  ex  temp  oral 
eous  speeches,  delivery  of  orations  and  participation  in  debat 
is  emphasized.  The  men  are  required  to  write  and  deliver  am 
original  oration;  the  women  to  give  a  declamation  in  additio) 
to  the  regular  class  room  work.  Required  of  all  Preshmer 
one  hour  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Interpretative  Beading. — The  oral  interpretation  o 
poetic  and  dramatic  masterpieces.  A  study  of  the  principle 
that  underlie  good  oral  interpretation  including  the  techniqu 
of  reading  and  impersonation.  Reading  aloud  and  the  deliver; 
of  selections  and  scenes  from  the  platform.  The  course  is  de 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  literature  as  wel 
as  public  readers.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  Oratory. — The  structure  and  delivery  of  speeches 
A  study  in  Methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  powei 
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Preparation  and  delivery  of  occasional  address,  after  dinner 
speech  and  oration.  The  student  is  required  to  write  and  de- 
liver an  original  oration  before  the  class.  Two  hours  a  week 
lor  the  year. 

IV.  Debating. — Study  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation  and  debating.  Some  of  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day  are  studied  in  the  class  room.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  briefs  on  these  questions  and  then  to  expand 
these  into  speeches  in  the  class  room.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  readiness  in 

,  extempore  speaking  to  acquire  ease  and  readiness  on  the  plat- 
,  form  and  to  cultivate  the  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion. Participation  in  intersociety,  interclass  or  intercollegiate 
,  debates  required.  The  intercollegiate  debaters  will  be  chosen 
I  from  this  class.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

V.  Shakespearean  Reading. — Critical  study  of  plays  in- 
cluding analysis  of  character,  incident  and  plot.  Expressional 
reading  of  various  scenes  of  the  plays  in  which  the  students 

,  are  assigned  the  various  characters.  Scenes  as  well  as  plays 
presented  from  the  platform.  One  public  recital  during  the 
year.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

VI.  Advanced  Public  Speaking. — A  study  of  voice  action 
and  platform  deportment.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  speaking  is  presupposed.  The  class 
resolves  itself  into  banquet  parties,  political  assemblies,  etc., 
and  the  student  is  expected  to  adopt  his  speech  to  the  occasion. 
Each  student  speaks  as  often  as  the  size  of  the  class  permits, 
The  extempore  method  is  emphasized.     One  hour  a  week  for 

I  the  year. 

Private  Oratory. — Individual  instruction  for  those  wishing 
i  special  training  in  these  lines,  Those  students  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  professional  reading  and  speaking  may  obtain 
I special  private  instruction  at  the  following  rates: 

One  lesson  per  week,  $18.00  per  semester. 

Two  lessons  per  week,  $30.00  per  semester. 
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Slavonic  Languages 

Professor  Louzecky 

The  study  of  these  languages  is  recommended  to  students 
who  do  not  speak  Polish,  Bohemian  and  Slovak.  The  newest 
methods  are  used  and  it  is  expected  that  students  who  have 
applied  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  the  Slavonic  languages 
for  a  period  of  three  years  will  be  able  to  use  them  in  con- 
versation and  correspondence. 

SLAVONIC   HISTORY 

I.  Slavonic  History. — A  course  in  the  General  History 
of  the  Slavonic  peoples.  The  History  of  the  Bohemian,  Polish 
and  Slovak  races  is  especially  emphasized.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  semester. 

II.  Slavonic  History. — General  History  continued.  Recent: 
historical  developments  considered  in  the  light  of  past  history. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

BOHEMIAN 

I.  Bohemian. — Elements  of  grammar.  Easy  prose  rea< 
ing  and  composition.     Four  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Bohemian. — Advanced  Bohemian  grammar.  More  dii 
cult  texts  and  composition.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  yeai 

III.  Bohemian. — Bohemian    Rhetoric,    Composition    anc 
Conversation!.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Bohemian. — Introduction  to  Bohemian  Literature 
Composition  and  Conversation  continued.  Prerequisite  Boh< 
mian  III.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  Not  given  in  191' 
18. 

V.  Bohemian. — Selections   from  representative  Bohemia 
authors.      Advanced    Composition    and    Conversation.      Prer* 
quisite  Bohemian  ITT.     Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.     N( 
given  in  1917-18. 
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VI.  Bohemian. — An  intensive  study  of  the  History  of 
Bohemian  Literature.  The  scope,  plan  and  style  of  the  more 
prominent  authors  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  class  room. 
Themes  required.  Prerequisite  Bohemian  IV.  Two  hours  a 
week  for  the  year.    Not  given  in  1917-18. 

POLISH 

I.  Polish. — Elements  of  Polish  grammar.  Easy  prose  read- 
ing and  composition.     Four  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Polish. — Advanced  Polish  grammar.  More  difficult 
texts  and  composition.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  Polish, — Polish  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Conversa- 
tion.   Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Polish, — Introduction  to  Polish  Literature.  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation  continued.  Prerequisite  Polish  III.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  year.    Not  given  in  1917-18. 

V.  Polish, — Polish  classics,  both  prose  and  poetry.  Special 
stress  is  laid  on  Composition  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite 
Polish  III.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  Not  given  in 
1917-18. 

VI.  Polish, — A  study  of  the  History  of  Polish  Literature. 
Assigned  reading  and  themes  required.  Prerequisite  Polish 
IV.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.    Not  given  in  1917-18. 

SLOVAK 

I.  Slovak. — Elements  of  grammar.  Easy  prose  reading 
and  composition.    Four  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Slovak. — Advanced  Slovak  grammar.  More  difficult 
texts  and  composition.     Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

III.  Slovak. — Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

IV.  Slovak. — Introduction  to  Slovak  Literature.  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation  continued.  Prerequisite  Slovak  III.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  year.     Not  given  in  1917-18. 
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V.  Slovak. — Selections  from  representative  Slovak  authors. 
Advanced  composition  and  conversation.  Prerequisite  Slovak 
III.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.    Not  given  in  1917-18. 

VI.  Slovak. — History  of  Slovak  Literature.  The  scope, 
plan  and  style  of  the  more  prominent  authors  discussed  in  the 
class  room.  Themes  required.  Prerequisite  Slovak  IV.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  the  year.     Not  given  in  1917-18. 

Sociology 

Professor  Hertzler 

I.  Sociology. — The  geographic,  technic,  psychophysical, 
and  social  causes  which  affect  the  life  of  society  are  carefully 
studied  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  to  be  traversed,  and  of  the  causes  and  conditions 
affecting  the  life  to  be  moulded  and  directed.  Textbook,  lec- 
tures, collateral  reading,  class  discussions,  and  papers.  Three 
hours  for  the  first  semester. 

II.  Sociology. — A  continuation  of  course  I.  The  course 
covers  a  study  (1)  of  the  nature  and  analysis  of  the  life  of 
society,  of  social  activities  and  their  modes  of  variation,  of 
society  and  the  individual;  (2)  of  the  theory  of  social  evolution 
and  the  various  and  generally  accepted  examples  of  social  evolu- 
tion; (3)  of  the  problem  and  principles  of  social  control,  crime, 
its  causes  and  treatment,  religion,  public  opinion,  politics,  edu- 
cation, etc.,  as  agencies  of  social  control.  Three  hours  for  the 
second  semester. 

III.  The  Social  Functions  of  the  Church. — A  study  of  the 
church  as  a  social  institution  with  special  reference  to  its 
activities,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  as  found  in  the  city,  the  village,  and  the  rural  com- 
munity,.    Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 

IV.  Charities  and  Corrections. — The  course  first  enters  into 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  organized 
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3harity  and  correction,  after  which  the  subject  is  studied  on 
the  basis  of  present  day  development  and  treatment  under  the 
following  heads:  Care  of  the  dependent  classes:  pauperism 
ind  poor  relief,  the  neglected  child,  institutional,  placing  out 
and  other  systems;  care  of  the  defective  classes:  the  blind,  epi- 
leptic, feeble-minded,  etc.  •  the  care  of  the  delinquent  classes : 
2rime,  criminals,  prisons,  reformatories;  care  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents: juvenile  courts,  detention  homes,  probationary  sys- 
tems. The  visitation  for  study  and  observation  of  a  number  of 
Cleveland  or  other  institutions  and  agencies  is  an  obligatory 
part  of  the  work  outlined  for  this  course.  Three  credit  hours. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

V.  Social  Problems. —  (a)  The  modern  social  problem  in 
its  historical,  physical  and  biological,  economic,  spiritual  and 
ideal  elements.  Legislation  and  other  methods  of  adjustment. 
Specific  problems  and  the  remedies  proposed  and  already  wholly 
or  partially  put  into  practice  for  the  solution  of  the  same: 
Education,  wages,  the  family,  social  insurance,  overwork,  child 
labor.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester.  Not  given  in 
1917-18. 

(b)  The  immigration  and  race  problem,  the  housing  prob- 
lem, rural  social  development,  public  recreation.  Two  hours  a 
week  for  the  second  semester.    Not  given  in  1917-18. 

Spanish 

Professor  V.  "Wilker 

I.  First  Year. — Grammar,  Reading,  Composition  and  Oral 
exercises.    Four  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

II.  Second  Year. — Selections  from  Spanish  writers.  Com- 
position and  Oral  Exercises  continued.  Letter-writing.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

III.  For  students  in  the  Commerce  or  Science  Course: 
Oral     Exercises;     Commercial     Correspondence;     Nelson's     or 
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Harrison's  South  American  Commercial  Reader;  for  the  year 
Prerequisite  Spanish  I.    Two  or  three  hours  a  week. 

IV.  If  there  be  a  demand:  Don  Quijote  and  Lectures  or 
Spanish  Language  and  Literature.  One  hour  a  week  for  th< 
year. 
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Faculty 

Rose  Weidmann  Collier, 
Director  and  Instructor  in  Ceramic  Decorating  and  Design 

Ethel  Sapp  Tudor,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  History  of  Art  and  Applied  Arts 

General  Information 

An  opportunity  is  given  in  Baldwin-Wallace  College  to 
combine  instruction  in  variously-related  departments  with  the 
regular  work  in  art  and  to  receive  a  limited  amount  of  college 
credit.  Fees  are  lower  than  in  special  art  schools,  and  living 
expenses  are  also  considerably  less  than  in  a  large  city. 

Lessons  in  art  will  be  given  Saturdays  to  accommodate 
public  school  pupils  and  teachers,  and  other  days  to  be  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The  Art  Studio  is 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  Recitation  Hall,  northwest  room. 

At  the  close  of  each  semester  a  public  exhibit  is  given  of 
the  pupils'  work. 

Students  should  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
for  the  fifteen  lessons.     No  requirement  is  made  regarding  the 
student's  education,  except  that  no  student  may  receive  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  who  has  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
i  school  education. 
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FEES 

Lesson  periods,  except  Normal  Art,  three  hours   each 

Per 
Semester 

Normal   Art    1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons  $  1 .  00 

Oil  Painting   1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons     10 .  50 

Water    Colors    1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons     10 .  50 

Charcoal  and  Pastel   . . 1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons      6.00 

Applied  Design    1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons      1 .  00 

Elementary  Drawing   1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons      6 .  00 

Ceramic  Decoration    1  lesson  per  week  15  lessons    12.00 

Locker   Fee 25 

For  firing  china  the  prfces  are  moderate,   varying  according  to 
the  size  and  number  of  pieces. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I.  Normal  Art   Course. — For   pupil  school   teachers   audi 
prospective  teachers  of  Art. 

II.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Pencil,  crayon  and  charcoal, 
Free-hand  perspective  sketching,  paper  construction,  suggestions 
and  applications  of  hand  work  to  the  different  grades.  Applied 
designs  which  are  practically  illustrated  in  the  applied  arts — 
as  stenciling  on  paper  and  cloth,  wood  blocks,  basketry,  weav- 
ing, etc.  Blackboard  sketching  in  its  true  relation  to  public 
school  work.  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  handling  chalk,  clay 
modeling  and  pictorial  sketches,  such  as  background  for  sand 
tables,  stories,  lessons  in  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  well  as 
special  days  and  calendars. 

III.  Courses  in  Applied  Design. — See  Home  Economics 
III. 

IV.  Special  Courses — 

Charcoal. — Working  from  objects  and  casts. 
Water  Color,  Oil,  Pastels. — Using  still  life,  plant  form  and 
landscape  as  objects. 
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Outdoor  sketching  when  the  season  permits. 

V.  Ceramic  Decorating — 

(a)  Design  and  its  application  to  china. 

(b)  Realistic  and  conventional  decoration. 

(c)  Luster  and  paste  work. 

(d)  Enamel  decoration. 

VI.  History  of  Art — 

A  careful  study  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting, 
raced  from  the  oriental  and  classic  nations  to  the  modern 
European  nations  and  United  States.  Illustrated  lectures,  col- 
ateral  reading  and  papers  upon  assigned  subjects.  Text: — 
'Apollo"  by  S.  Reinach  from  the  French  by  Florence  Sini- 
nonds.     One  hour  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

College  Credit 

College  Credit  to  the  extent  of  ten  hours  is  given  for  work 
ompleted  in  this  department.  Two  hours  laboratory  work 
fives  one  hour  credit. 
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NAST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


FACULTY 


Arthur  Louis  Breslich,  B.  D.,  PIl  D.,  D.  D., 

President 

Fannie  Nast  Gamble  Foundation. 

Frederic  Cramer,  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

G.  J.  and   Rosa  Kalmbach  Foundation. 

Karl  Reemenschneider,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Historic  Theology. 

Heinrich  and  Isabella  Marting  Foundation. 

C.  W.  Hertzler,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Bible  and  Sociology 

Carl  Stiefel,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Exegesis. 

Dr.  William  Nast  Foundation. 

Vaclav  John  Louzecky,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages  and  Literature. 
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General  Information 

Two  years  after  the  founding  of  the  College  the  Board  of 
Trustees  decided  to  establish  a  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  German  Methodism.     From 
this  small  beginning  Nast  Theological  Seminary  developed.   The 
j  scope  of  the  courses  offered  was  enlarged  as  the  need  was  felt 
until  today  the  department  offers  full  and  complete  courses  in 
Theology.     Although  originally   established  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  German  ministry,  it  now  has  also  a  Slavic  depart- 
ment and  is  planning  to  offer  at  least  the  first  year  of  the  regu- 
lar  Seminary   course   to  studentB   conversant   only   with,   the 
I  English  language.     The  Seminary  purposes  not  only  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  but  also  offers  such  courses  as  will 
give  young  men  and  women  preparing  to  enter  other  lines  of 
,  Christian  and  philanthropic  work  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  department  is  a  part  of  the  College  but  it  is  called 
the  Nast  Theological  Seminary  in  memory  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  former  German  Wallace  College,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Nast, 
who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  German  Methodist  Church. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments are  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses  of 
this  department.  After  completing  the  Academy  they  can  enter 
the  Freshman  class  of  the  college  or  take  special  work  in  the 
Seminary. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  fees  and  expenses  for  students  of  this  department  are 
in  general  the  same  as  those  for  students  of  the  College.  See 
pages  33  and  34. 

Courses 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  this  department: 
Church  History,  History  of  Doctrine,  History  of  Methodism; 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Exegesis;  Biblical  Theol- 
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°gy>  Systematic  Theology,  Christian  Ethics;  Pastoral  Theology 
Sociology,   Homiletics,   Church  Law. 

Nearly  all  of  this  work  is  conducted  in  the  German  Ian 
guage.  Courses  in  Sociology,  Ethics,  Bible,  Evidences  anc 
Pedagogy  are  also  given  in  English. 

Students  who  intend  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  or  to  trail 
themselves  for  other  religious  work  are  advised  to  take  at  leas 
three  years  of  regular  College  work  and  if  possible,  to  finis! 
a  complete  College  course  before  beginning  this  special  training 

A  special  German  Bulletin  is  printed  in  the  interest  of  thi: 
department,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

Slavonic  Department 

The  Slavonic  Department  of  the  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
was  organized  in  the  year  1913.  The  need  of  such  Departmeni 
is  very  evident  when  one  thinks  of  the  millions  of  the  Slavonic 
people  residing  in  America, 

The  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to'  teach  the  Slavonic 
group  of  languages,  together  with  other  subjects,  in  order  tC 
train  leaders  for  these  people.  For  courses  in  these  languages 
see  pages  116-118.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  or  mis- 
sionary work  receive  their  training  in  the  Academy,  College,  ol 
Seminary,  depending  upon  their  previous  preparation.  The 
courses  are  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  among  whom 
the  candidates  are  to  work. 

A  special  bulletin  is  printed  in  the  interest  of  this  depart- 
ment which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 
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FACULTY 

ARTHUR  L.  BRESLICH,   B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,   D.  D., 

President. 

REV.    JOHN    C.    MARTING,    D.    D.f 
Treasurer. 

ALBERT  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  A.  B., 
Director. 

Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Theory. 

1896-1902 — Pupil  of  James  H.  Rogers,  of  Cleveland,   in  Piano,   Pip< 

Organ  and  Theory. 
1902-1903— (Vienna,  Austria) — Pupil  of  Hugo  Reinhold  in  Piano,  ant 

Robert  Fuchs  in  Composition. 
1903-1904 — Pupil  of  Charles  Clemens  (Cleveland)  in  Pipe  Organ. 
1904-1905 — (Paris,   France) — Pupil  of  Alex.   Guilmant  in  Pipe   Organ 

and  Ch.  M.  Widor  in  Composition. 
1914— Summer    Term— Studied    with    Ch.    M.    Widor,    at    Paris 

France. 
Since  1897 — Professor  and  Director  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College  Schoo 

of  Music. 
Since  1915 — Organist  and   Director  of   Music   at  the  Euclid   Avenui 

Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MISS   ETHEL   MATTISON,    Ph.    B., 
Piano. 

1900-1907— Student  at  the  Baldwin-Wallace  College  School  of  Music 
1907 — Graduate     Piano     Department,     Baldwin- Wallace     Colleg* 
School  of  Music. 

1909-1910 — Post  Graduate  Student  in  University  of  Chicago. 

1913 — Summer  Course  at  Chautauqua  under  Ernest  Hutcheson. 
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nee  graduation  and  during  a  period  of  four  years,  studied  under 
Carl  Riemenschneider,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  Leschetizky's 
prominent  pupils. 

nee  1907 — Instructor  in  Piano,  Baldwin-Wallace  College  School  of 
Music. 

MRS.  ALBERT  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  A.  B., 
Voice. 

1901 — Graduate   Piano  Department,   Baldwin-Wallace   College. 

1904 — Graduate  Vocal   Department,   Baldwin-Wallace   College. 
KV1-1903 — Pupil  of  James  H.  Rogers,  Cleveland,  in  Piano. 
101-1904 — Instructor  in  Piano,  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 
104-1905— (Paris,  France)— Pupil  of  Matilda  Marches!,  in  Voice. 
Hl-1912 — Coached  in  repertory  under  Mrs.  Seabury  Ford,  Cleveland, 
ince  1909 — Instructor  in  Voice  in  Baldwin-Wallace  College  School  of 
Music. 

VAUGHAN   DABNEy    CAHILL, 
Violin. 

Pupil   of   Charles   K.   Holsteln,   Wm.   B.    Hert   and   Walter 
Logan. 
Student  at  Dana's  Musical  Institute. 

11-1912 — Instructor  of  Violin,  Hiram  College  Conservatory. 

:12-1914 — Instructor  of  Violin  and  Conductor  Symphony  Orchestra, 
State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

[14-1916 — Professor  and  Director,  Conservatory  of  Music,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Spearfist,  S.  Dak. 

:  12-1914 — Instructor  of  Violin,  Wooster,  O.,  Summer  School. 

Jnce  1916 — Instructor  Violin,  Baldwin-Wallace  and  Private  Studio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN   O.    SAMUELS, 
Voice. 

Jr.  John  Samuels  completed  his  studies  in  New  York  City  under  the 

famous  teachers,  Herbert  Witherspoon,  Adelaide  Gescheidt 

and  Signer  C.  DeMacchi. 
^hile  in  New  York  he  held  the  position  of  Bass  Soloist  in  Calvary 

Methodist  Church,  which  is  the  largest  Methodist  Church 

in  the  United  States. 
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Since  his  return  from  New  York  he  has  been  prominent  as  one  ( 
Cleveland's  foremost  teachers  of  Voice,  having  a  privat 
studio  and  holding  the  position  of  Bass  Soloist  in  tt 
Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

MR.  CHAS.  JAUCH, 
Assistant  in  Piano. 

Graduate  of  1917  in  the  Piano  and  Organ  Departments  of  Baldwi: 
Wallace  Conservatory. 

MISS  LEONA  HILGEN, 
Assistant  in  Piano. 

Piano  pupil  of  Carl  Riemenschneider,  Cleveland. 
Piano,  Organ  and  Theory  pupil  of  Albert  Riemenschneider,  at  Baldwi: 
Wallace  Conservatory. 

MR.  P.  J.  JERSY, 
Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments. 

Mr.  Jersy  is  one  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  Brass  Instruments  < 
Cleveland. 

Modern  Languages. 

VICTOR  WILKER,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D. 

HILBERT  PICKEN,  A.   M. 

RAYMOND  FILTER,  A.  M. 

Orchestral  Instruments. 
Arrangements  for  instruction  made  upon  application. 


CALENDAR 

1917 

June  19    Summer  Session   beglr 

August   1 Summer   Session   enc 

September  10    First   Semester  begir 

December  14 — 5:00  P.  M Christmas  Recess  beglr 

1918 

January  3 — 7 :  30  A.  M Recitations  resume 

February   2    First   Semester  enc  > 

February  4  Second  Semester  begir 

June  13  Commencement  Da 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  great  demands  made  upon  a  musician  today  call  for 
a  most  thorough  and  broad  training,  not  alone  in  his  chosen 
specialty,  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  music  in  general.  This 
demand  is  one  which  the  School  aims  especially  to  meet. 

The  connection  of  the  School  of  Music  with  a  college  gives 
it  particular  privileges,  and  a  prestige  which  a  school  of  music, 
standing  alone  cannot  command.  A  modern  musician  must 
know  the  German  and  French  languages,  as  a  large  majority 
of  works  on  modern  musical  literature  and  theory  are  published 
in  these  two  languages,  and  the  musician  who  is  not  able  to 
iread  them  must  needs  lose  a  very  important  factor  in  his  musi- 
cal advancement.  The  Teutonia  Society  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  German  Conversation  and  both  the  German  and 
French  Departments  offer  courses  in  Conversation.  What 
greater  advantage  could  a  student  who  expects  to  spend  a  few 
years  in  either  Germany  or  France  have  than  to  learn  before- 
hand the  language  of  these  countries  in  their  pure  pronuncia- 
tion? 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  different  branches  aim 
to  cover  the  whole  field  in  each  case,  and  the  School  has  pro- 
vided experienced  teachers  and  musicians  who  have  spent  years 
tudying  under  the  great  masters. 

Location  of  Baldwin- Wallace  College 

The  School  of  Music  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College  has  the 
most  favorable  location  of  any  college  conservatory  in  the  State, 

The  proximity  of  Berea  to  Cleveland  (thirteen  miles  to 
the  Square) ,  offers  the  student  all  the  advantages  of  that  large 
musical  center.  The  Big  Four  and  Lake  Shore  railways 
and  an  interurban  electric  line,  connect  the  two  places. 
EACH  SEASON  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  CONCERTS  BY  LEADING 
pRCHESTRAS  OF  AMERICA,  AS  WELL  AS  MANY  ARTIST  RE- 
CITALS,  ARE  GIVEN  THERE,  THUS  AFFORDING  THE  STUDENT 
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ONE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    FACTORS    IN    HIS    MUSICA 
EDUCATION. 

Baldwin- Wallace  College  is  an  institution  of  the  Methodii 
Episcopal  Church.  The  religious  and  moral  atmosphere  whic 
prevails  here  is  of  the  very  highest  tone.  There  are  no  saloor 
within  the  city  limits. 


is  a  larg 


Conservatory  Building  and  Music  Hall 

This  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
and  beautiful  sandstone  structure  113  feet  wide  by  138  fee 
deep.  It  contains  approximately  fifty  rooms — all  designed  fo 
the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  Studios,  practic 
rooms,  class  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  concert  and  recital  halli 
green-room  and  artists'  room,  all  have  the  best  location  and  pre 
portions  which  could  be  designed. 

It  is  built  according  to  the  most  approved  modern  fire 
proof  plan  of  stone,  brick,  steel  and  concrete,  in  accordanc 
with  the  rigid  building  code  which  the  State  now  prescribes 
and  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  country  used  for  thi 
purpose  of  musical  education. 

The  auditorium  has  the  following  dimensions:  114  fee 
long,  60  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  and  will  accommodate 
with  the  seats  on  the  stage,  an  audience  of  about  1,000  people 
The  stage  has  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet.  A  spacious  place  a 
the  rear  contains  one  of  the  best  pipe-organs  in  the  country 
and  immediately  in  front  of  this  are  tiers  of  raised  seats  for  th< 
large  chorus,  while  the  front  part  of  the  stage  is  laid  out  witl 
places  for  a  large  orchestra,  which  serves  as  an  accompanimen 
for  the  oratorio  productions  and  for  special  concert  work. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  complete  which  coulc 
be  purchased.  All  studios  are  furnished  with  grand  pianos 
and  the  piano  studios  contain  two  pianos — a  feature  which  is 
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ot  frequently  found  outside  of  the  best  studios  in  the  large 
jities.  To  show  that  no  efforts  are  spared  in  securing  the  very 
est  for  our  students,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
tauipment  for  the  new  building  was  recently  completed  by  a 
(ery  large  order  of  Steinway  and  Krakauer  grands  for  studio, 
nd  Krakauer  uprights  for  practice  purposes.  There  are  no 
[heap  pianos  for  practice  or  any  other  purposes  used  by  the 
khool,  nor  will  they  be  tolerated  as  part  of  the  equipment. 
I'lothing  is  so  ruinous  to  a  pupil's  training  as  a  cheap  piano 
lull  of  faults. 

The  recent  installment  of  the  magnificent  $25,000  Austin 
:»rgan  gives  the  School  one  of  the  best  organ  equipments  ob- 
ainable.  Aside  from  pedal  piano  work,  the  student  has  avail- 
ble  for  practice  purposes,  two  two-manual  organs  belonging 
>  the  school.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  large  four-manual  con- 
fert  organ. 

The  Conservatory  Course 

The  School  of  Music  exists  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who 
Wishes  to  take  up  the  study  of  music.  We  have  therefore  no 
pecial  entrance  requirements.  We  do,  however,  require  a  good 
loral  character  and  industry  and  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
if  music  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

1.  The  Preparatory  Course  is  arranged  especially  to  meet 
tie  demands  for  a  beginner's  department  and  also  to  accommo- 
date students  whose  preparation  has  been  insufficient,  or  whose 
rork  is  unsatisfactory  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses. 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements  for  the  Preparatory 
Jourse,  students  being  received  as  beginners,  or  at  any  stage, 
nd  classified  after  a  practical  test,  according  to  advancement. 

2.  The  Course  Leading  to  Graduation  in  Applied  Music, 
rhich  covers  the  musical  and  theoretical  training  contained  in 
he  following  course,  but  does  not  include  the  other  training 
lecessary  in  that  course.  We  realize  that  there  are  often  tai- 
nted pupils  who  have  not  sufficient  means,  or  who  are  for 
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some  reason  or  other  so  far  behind  in  their  high  school  and  col 
lege  work  that  the  musical  training  would  suffer  seriously,  i 
this  lost  work  had  to  be  regained.  This  course  is  designed  fo, 
such,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  following  cours 
if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  carry  it  through. 

3.  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  Mus.  B.  This  cours 
is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  regular  course  of  accredited  col 
leges,  and  the  student  must  have  completed  the  college  entranc 
requirements  to  enter.  This  course  offers  an  ideal  training  fo: 
a  musical  career.  ; 

Outline  of  the  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  Mus.  B. 

Requirements  for  classification  in  this  course  are  as  follows 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  preparatory  grades  of  tto 

music  courses.     Sufficient  talent  and  industry  to  guarantee  tha 

the  work  can  be  successfully  carried  on.     Preparatory  worl 

completed  sufficient  for  college  entrance  requirements. 


FRESHMAN 

Applied  Music   (Major) 
Harmony- 
Sight  Singing  Class 
Choral  Union  or  Orchestra 
German 
Bible 
Freshman  English 
Applied  Music   (Minor) 
Recitals 

JUNIOR 

Applied  Music    (Major) 

Counterpoint 

Choral   Union   or  Orchestra 

French  or  German 

English  Literature 

Applied  Music   (Minor) 

Junior  Recital 


SOPHOMORE 

Applied  Music   (Minor) 

Form  and  Harmonic  Analysis 

and  Advanced  Harmony 

Ear  Training 

Choral  Union  or  Orchestra 

History   of   Music 

German 

Bible 

Applied  Music   (Minor) 

Recitals 

SENIOR 

Applied  Music   (Major) 

Double    Counterpoint,    Canon 

and  Fugue 

French 

Applied  Music   (Minor) 

Choral  Union   or  Orchestra 

Senior  Recital 
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Major  Studies  in  applied  music  can  be  taken  in  Piano,  Pipe 
Organ,  Voice  or  Violin.  In  all  of  these  branches  two  private 
lessons  per  week  are  required,  and,  with  the  exception  of  voice 
culture,  four  hours  daily  practice.  In  voice  culture  the  amount 
of  practice  required  will  be  decided  in  each  individual  case  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  difference  in  the  practice  time  will  be 
made  up  in  the  minor  branch.  In  pipe  organ  the  two  lessons 
per  week  may  be  divided  between  piano  and  organ,  in  which 
case  a  third  branch  must  be  selected  as  minor. 

Minor  Studies  can  be  selected  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin, 
cornet,  clarinet,  cello,  flute,  etc. 
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Outline  of  Courses  for  the  Four  Majors  in 
Applied  Music 

It  is  impossible  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  applied 
music  which  will  suit  the  case  of  every  student.  The  literature 
}f  the  different  branches  is  so  extensive  that  it  would  be  folly 
indeed  for  one  student  to  attempt  to  study  all.  The  ability  and 
emperament  of  each  student  is  so  different  that  each  one  must 
be  treated  individually  if  the  results  are  to  be  satisfactory. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  group  certain  important  sets  of  studies  and  pieces  in  the  fol- 
lowing divisions : — one  division  being  devoted  to  each  of  the 
four  majors,  which  can  be  taken  for  graduation.  This  does  not 
claim  to  be  exhaustive,  nor  does  it  suggest  that  each  student 
must  study  all  the  works  given  in  the  outlines. 

Pianoforte 

The  study  of  piano  must  remain  the  foundation  for  all 
serious  music  study.  It  is  the  means  through  which  the  student 
can  keep  in  touch  and  become  acquainted  with  all  styles  and 
forms  of  musical  composition.  While  in  its  one  phase  it  is 
often  developed  to  the  highest  degree  as  a  specialty,  it  is  also 
used  as  a  generalizer  for  those  who  pursue  the  study  of  other 
musical  branches. 

The  Baldwin- Wallace  College  realizes  that  the  piano  de- 
partment must  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  School  of  Music  is 
ito  thrive,  and  has  secured  teachers  of  large  experience  and 
most  thorough  training  for  this  department.  The  majority  of 
[the  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  large  musical  centers  of 
Europe  and  America,  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  present 
(day.  What  is  best  of  the  well-known  methods'  has  been  gleaned, 
iand  is  applied  in  the  teaching  here. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  thoroughness  of  foundation 
work.     Unless  the  correct  principles  of  piano  playing  are  ac- 
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quired,  the  student  soon  reaches  a  stage  where  he  finds  further 
progress  almost  impossible,  owing  to  such  defeats  as  "stiff 
wrist"  and  many  similar  conditions.  The  result  of  such  care- 
ful treatment  is  that  the  student  finds  his  playing,  at  all  stages 
of  his  development,  in  an  easy,  normal  condition,  making 
progress  as  quickly  as  his  talent  and  industry  will  allow. 

GRADES  MV,  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

Grade  I. — Hand,  arm  and  finger  positions,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  touch  and  tone  production  thoroughly  im- 
parted by  means  of  simple  finger  exercises,  etc.  National  Graded  i 
Course,  Book  I.   Five-finger  exercises,  Duvernoy,  op.  176.   Small 
pieces  of  simple  construction. 

Grade  II. — Scales  and  arpeggios.  Burgmueller,  op.  100. 
Concone,  op.  25.  Gurlitt,  op.  82.  Duvernoy,  op.  120.  Sona- 
tinas and  pieces  in  different  styles  and  forms. 

Grade  III. — Scales  major,  minor  and  chromatic,  and  arpeg- 
gios of  the  triads  throughout  four  octaves.  The  same,  started 
in  different  combinations.  Czerny,  op.  636.  Heller,  op.  47. 
Loeschorn,  op.  52.  Gurlitt,  op.  50.  Reinhold  Album  for  the 
Young,  Mendelssohn  Kinderstuecke,  Sonatinas  by  Dussek,  Kuh- 
lau,  Clementi,  Schmitt,  etc.  Pieces  in  different  styles  and 
forms. 

Grade  IV. — Scales,  major,  minor  and  chromatic  in  the 
octave,  third,  sixth  and  tenth  positions  in  parallel  and  con- 
trary motions.  Arpeggios  of  the  triads  in  all  positions  and  in- 
versions. Triads  in  broken  chords  of  all  kinds.  Heller,  op.  46. 
Le  Couppey,  op.  20.  Bertini,  op.  29.  Rogers '  Special  Studies 
in  Thirds,  Sixths  and  Octaves.  Czerny,  op.  299,  Books  I.  and 
II.  Bach,  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.    Pieces. 

GRADES  V-VIII,  ADVANCED  CONSERVATORY  COURSE 

Grade  V. — Technic  and  all  kinds  of  scales  practice  con- 
tinued.    Kleiner  Pischna.     Czerny,  op.  299,  Books  III.  and  IV. 
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Gurlitt,  op.  53.  Berens,  op.  61.  Loew,  Octave  Studies.  Heller, 
op.  45.  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions  and  French  Suites.  Czerny, 
Eight-Measure  Exercises  (also  for  transposition).  Reinhold, 
Zwolf  Arabesquen.  Handel,  Selected  Pieces,  Sonatas  and 
pieces  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Scarlatti,  etc. 

Grade  VI. — Technic  and  scales  continued.  Dominant  and 
iiminished  seventh  chords  in  five-voiced  chord  and  broken-chord 
arrangements.  Scales  in  double  thirds  (J.  A.  Pacher  Vol.  VIII). 
Bach,  Three-Part  Inventions  and  English  Suites.  Czerny,  op. 
r40,  op.  337,  and  op.  335.  Mayer,  op.  168.  Neupert,  Octave 
Studies.  Cramer,  Studies.  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 
Heller,  op.  16.  Sonatas  and  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Field,  Grieg,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mac- 
Dbwell,  etc.  Concertos  and  concerted  pieces  by  Mozart,  Rani- 
pau,  and  Mendelssohn. 

Grade  VII. — Technic  continued.  Scales  in  double  sixths. 
Grosser  Pisehna  (Sauer.)  Neupert,  12  Studies  in  Style  and  Ex- 
pression. Jensen,  op.  30.  J.  S.  Bach,  Partitas,  Italian  Con- 
certo, and  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  Loeschorn,  op.  67.  Mos- 
meles,  op.  70.  Loeschorn,  Octave  Studies.  Kessler.  Studies, 
)p.  20  .  Haendel,  Suites.  Henselt,  Etudes,  op.  2  and  5.  Czerny, 
)p.  365.  Chopin,  Preludes  and  the  easier  Etudes,  op  10  and  25. 
3ieces  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Grieg, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Moszkowski,  Brahms,  Rubinstein,  etc. 
Vlendelssohn,  Concertos.    Beethoven,  Hummel,  easier  Concertos. 

Grade  VIII.-— Advanced  technic.  Transposition  and  sight- 
heading  exercises.  Tausig,  Daily  Studies,  Kullak,  Octave 
Studies.  Chopin,  Etudes.  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 
Moscheles,  op.  95.  Bach,  Chromatique  Fantasie  and  Fugue. 
Bendel,  Sexten  Etude,  Rubinstein  Etudes,  op.  23.  Schumann, 
j)p.  3  and  10.  Schumann,  op.  13,  Symphonic  Studies.  Mendels- 
sohn, Preludes  and  Fugues,  Saint-Saens,  Etudes.  Sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahms,  etc.     Concertos 
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and  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Henselt,  Tsehaikowsky,  etc. 


Pipe  Organ 

The  School  aims  to  provide  for  a  most  thorough  training 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  work  of  both  church  and  concert 
organists.  Throughout  the  whole  course  the  related  branches, 
such  as  choir  and  oratorio  accompaniment  transposing,  modula- 
tion, and  improvising,  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  regular 
instruction. 

The  peculiar  demands  made  upon  the  student  beginning 
to  study  the  organ,  make  it  obligatory  for  him  to  have  finished 
the  preparatory  grade  as  outlined  in  the  piano  course. 

Aside  from  pedal  piano  practice,  the  School  of  Music  offers 
to  the  student  of  this  instrument  the  advantage  of  a  large  two- 
manual  pipe  organ  (20  speaking  stops)  for  practice  purposes 
at  vrery  low  rates.  A  two-manual  organ  of  seven  stops  has  just 
been  installed  in  the  small  recital  hall  of  the  conservatory  build- 
ing. This  instrument  is  also  used  for  practice  by  organ  stu- 
dents. 

The  new  concert  organ,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  by 
the  celebrated  Austin  Organ  Company,  is  one  of  the  largest  instru- 
ments in  Ohio.  It  contains  74  speaking  stops  in  which  the  different 
classes  of  organ  tones  are  represented  in  rich  profusion  and  as  near 
perfect  balance  as  is  possible.  Almost  every  combination  known  to 
modern  organ  playing  is  available.  Technically,  it  contains  six  dif- 
ferent organs.  These  divisions  are  known  as  Choir  or  Orchestral, 
Great,  Swell,  Solo,  Pedal  and  Echo.  The  last  of  these  is  located  in 
a  specially  constructed  room  over  the  auditorium,  about  45  feet  above 
the  console,  and  by  means  of  duplex  action  can  be  played  from  either 
the  Solo  or  Great  organ  manuals.  The  accessories  thought  necessary 
to  large  modern  concert  organs,  such  as  harp,  chimes,  etc.,  are  also 
included  in  this  specification  which  follows: 
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Great  Organ 

Swell   Organ 

(Open  Section) 

Bourdon  16' 

Major  Diapason  16' 
Principal  Diapason  8' 
Small  Diapason  8' 
Bourdon  8' 
Principal  4' 
Super  Octave  2' 
Mixture  4  ranks 

Open  Diapason  8' 
Rohr  Flute  8' 
Viol  d'  Gamba  8' 
Viole  d'   Orchestre   8' 
Vox    Seraphique   8' 
Viole  Celeste  8' 
Echo  Saliconal  8' 
Flauto  Traverso  4' 

Violina  4' 

(Enclosed  Section) 

Flageolet   2' 

Doppel  Flute  8' 

Dolce  Cornet   (3  ranks) 

Ularibel  Flute  8' 

Contra  Fagotto  16' 

Violoncello   8' 

Cornopean  8' 

3emshorn  8' 

Oboe  8' 

rlarmonic  Flute  4' 

Harmonic  Clarion  4' 

Trumpet  8' 

Tremulant 

Twelve   Couplers   from   Swell, 

Four   Couplers    to    Swell   and 

Orchestral   and   Solo — 8    adjust 
ible  combinations. 

Solo. 

Eight      adjustable      combina 

tions. 

Orchestral    Organ 

Echo  Organ 

Contra  Viole  16' 

Duplex  Great  and  Solo 

Seigen  Principal  8' 

Dolcissimo   16' 

Concert  Flute  8' 

Lieblich  Gedacht  8' 

Flauto   Dolce   8' 

Echo  Viole   8' 

Unda   Maris   8' 

Vox  Angelica  8' 

Dulciana   8' 

Fern  Flute  4' 

Flute  d'  Amour  4' 

String  Celeste  8'   2  ranks 

Fugara  4' 

Vox  Humana  8' 

Piccolo  2' 

Cathedral  Chimes 

Clarinet  8' 

Tremulant 

Cor  Anglais  8' 

Couplers  and  adjustable  com 

Tremulant 

binations. 

Seven  Couplers  from  Orches- 

Pedal   Organ 

tral,  Swell  and  Solo. 

Resultant  32' 

Eight      adjustable      combina 

Bourdon   32' 

tions. 

Open  Diapason  16' 
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Solo  Organ 

Stentorphone  8' 
Flauto  Major  8' 
Gross  Gamba  8' 
Gamba  Celeste   8' 
Flute  Overte  4' 
Orchestral  Oboe  8' 
French  Horn,   8' 
Tuba  Profunda  16' 
Harmonic  Tuba  8' 
Harmonic  Clarion  4' 
Celestial  Harp 

Seven  Couplers  to  Echo,  Solo 
and  Great. 

Eight      adjustable      combina- 
tions. 


Violone    16' 
Bourdon   16' 
Lieblich  Gedacht  16' 
Contra   Viole    16' 
Violoncello  8' 
Gross   Flute   8' 
Flauto  Dolce  8' 
Tuba  Profunda  16' 
Harmonic  Tuba  8' 
Contra  Fagotto  16' 
Harmonic  Tuba   ' 
Echo  Bourdon  16' 
Pedal  Principal  4' 

Five     Couplers     to 
manuals. 

Four       adjustable 
tions. 


differer 


combin; 


OTHER  MECHANICAL  ACCESSORIES 

Six  general  adjustable  combinations  affecting  all  stops  and  coupler. 
Fifteen  pedal  movements  affecting  stops  and  couplers. 
Crescendo  pedal. 

Balanced,  solo,  echo,  orchestral  and  swell  pedals. 
Cancel  strips  affecting  every  division  and  couplers. 
Two  consoles — stop-key  and  draw-knob  styles. 
This  instrument  is  used  for  lessons. 


The  works  of  the  great  John  Sebastian  Bach  serve  as 
foundation   throughout   the   whole   course.     Edition   Peters   i 
meant  where  reference  is  made. 

Grade  I. — Selections  from  Rogers'  Graded  Materials  fo 
the  Organ,  Rinck's  Organ  School,  Stainer's  Organ  Primer 
Clemens'  Organ  School,  and  Lemmens'  Organ  School,  Bacr 
Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Vol.  VIII,  and  other  pre 
ludes  and  fugues  adapted  to  this  grade.  Selections  from  She! 
ley's  Modern  Organist,  Eddy's  Organ  in  Church,  and  simila 
volumes. 
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Grade  II. — Clemens'  pedal  Technic,  Vol.  II.  Bach,  Fan- 
tasie  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  G  minor, 
and  E  minor,  Vol.  Ill ;  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  C  minor,  F 
minor,  G  minor,  Canonza  and  Fantasie  in  G,  Vol.  IV;  Choral 
Preludes,  Vol.  V.  Sonatas  by  Mendelssohn,  No.  2;  Guilmant, 
Nos.  2,  3;  Rheinberger,  A.  minor  and  others  of  similar  diffi- 
culty. Pieces  by  Guilmant,  Dubois,  Faulkes,  Hollins,  Gigout, 
Lemmens,  Salome,  Capocci,  Merkel,  Mendelssohn,  Lemare,  Wol- 
stenholme,  Rheinberger,  Buxtehude,  Froberger,  Muffat,  Pachel- 
bel,  Sweelinck,  Scheldt,  Froscobaldi,  Bossi,  Marchand,  Couperin, 
and  others  representing  the  old  and  the  modern  schools. 

Grade  III. — Pedal  Technic,  Nilson.  Bach,  Choral  Preludes 
from  Vols.  VI  and  VII ;  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  E  flat  and  C, 
and  the  Doric  Toccata  from  Vol.  VIII;  Preludes  and  Fugues  in 
C,  G,  C  minor,  C  (No.  7),  and  B  minor  from  Vol.  II;  Trio 
Sonatas,  Vol.  I.  Guilmant.  Sonatas  Nos.  4  and  1.  Mendels- 
sohn, Nos.  4,  6,  3,  and  1.  Sonatas  by  Rheinberger,  Merkel. 
Lemmens,  Toepfer,  Ritter,  etc.  Concertos  by  Handel.  Pieces 
by  Cesar  Franck,  Reger,  Toepfer,  Rinck,  Hesse,  Thiele,  Buxte- 
hude, Guilmant,  Bossi,  Boellmann,  Saint-Saens,  Bonnet,  Karg- 
Elert,  etc. 

Grade  IV. — Pedal  Etudes,  Alkan.  Bach,  Choral  Preludes 
Prom  Vols.  VI  and  VII;  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  A,  F  minor, 
A  minor,  and  E  minor,  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  from 
Vol.  II ;  Toccatas  and  Fugues  in  F  and  C,  Vol.  Ill ;  Passacaglia 
i-nd  Sonatas,  Vol.  I.  Sonatas  and  pieces  by  Guilmant,  Joseph 
Renner,  Jr.,  Elgar,  Roger,  Merkel,  etc.     Symphonies  by  Widor. 

Voice 

The  teachers  in  the  department  of  singing  recognize  the 
iced  of  fundamental  work  in  breathing  and  tone  placing  as  a 
oreliminary  to  the  study  of  songs,  and  the  technique  of  singing. 

Unlike  the  students  of  musical  instruments,  for  whom  a 
:ully   developed   instrument   is   provided  by   the   instrument- 
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makers,  the  vocal  student  and  his  teacher  must,  perforce,  firs 
prepare  the  instrument  itself.  A  careful  study  is  given  t 
breathing  exercises,  and  to  simple  vocal  exercises,  designed  t 
purify  the  voice  from  faulty  qualities,  and  to  develop  full 
the  vocal  resources  of  each  student. 

The  student  is  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tha 
the  vocal  tone  must  always  be  emotionally  interpretive,  as  fee 
ing  is  the  spring  of  all  action  and  thought,  and  a  tone  withor 
meaning  and  emotional  value  is  monotonous  and  void. 

We  recognize  that  the  human  voice  is  that  musical  instri 
ment  which,  most  of  all,  is  unlimited  in  its  ability  to  expres 
by  subtle  variations  of  tonal  color,  the  unworded  emotions  c 
music.  Our  definition  of  a  placed  voice  is,  perhaps,  unique.  I 
voice  is  regarded  and  properly  placed  when  its  emotional  ton 
colors,  in  all  their  variety  of  expressiveness,  are  fully  developec 

Distinct  execution  and  mastery  of  melodic  technique,  enui 
ciation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  with  special  attention  to  thei 
placement  values,  phrasing,  and  interpretation  of  moods  in  fre 
technics  and  in  the  vocalises  of  Sieber,  Vaccai,  Marchesi,  Coi 
cone,  Lamperti,  Bordogni,  Panofka,  Alary  and  Max  Spickt 
(selected  and  edited)   form  an  important  part  of  the  traininj 

Students  of  singing  are  encouraged  to  study  Italian,  Frenc 
and  German. 

The  selection  of  songs  is  adapted  in  each  case  to  the  ind 
vidual's  temperamental  and  educational  advantages,  experieno 
and  needs.  Italian  words  are  frequently  used  in  bridging  tt 
student's  steps,  from  vocalises  to  the  more  difficult  problems  ( 
enunciation  afforded  the  young  vocalist  in  the  study  of  Englis 
and  German  texts. 

Familiarity  with  public  singing  is  acquired  by  appearanc 
in  recitals,  and  in  many  social  events  in  the  social  and  religioi 
life  of  the  college  and  community. 

For  students  who  have  developed  their  vocal  powers  sufl 
ciently  to  warrant  the  study  of  an  extended  repertoire,  cours< 
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are 

mapped 

out 

in 

German   Lieder, 

in 

SOllgS 

with 

English, 

French  and  Italian  texts,  and  in  operatic  and  oratorio  recita- 
tives and  arias. 

Outlining  a  number  of  grades  as  a  guide  to  vocal  study 

s  even  more  difficult  than  for  the  study  of  some  instrument, 
as  the  condition  of  the  voice  and  many  other  things  must 
enter  in  the  progress  and  development.  A  pupil  whose  train- 
ing has  been  thorough  on  the  piano  and  who  in  this  manner 
has  secured  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  has  developed  a  musical  taste,  can  dispense  with  much  that 
would  come  in  the  preparatory  grades,  or  at  least  cover  this 
ground  much  more  quickly.     For  this  reason  the  preparatory 

ourse  shows  only  three  grades — presupposing  previous  study 
of  music  on  the  part  of  the  voice  pupil.  The  printed  course 
ls  a  mere  outline  in  the  manner  of  suggestion.  Each  pupil  must 
receive  individual  treatment.  Therefore  a  listed  course  cannot 
be  satisfactory. 

Preparatory  Course 

Grade  I. — Breathing  exercises;  tone  placing;  Physiology  of 
the  throat.     Marchesi,  op.  1.     Seiber,  op.  92. 

Grade  II.— Marchesi,  op.  1 ;  op.  2.    Concone,  Fifty  Studies. 

Grade  III. — Marchesi,  op.  1 ;  op.  32.  Concone,  Twenty-five 
Studies.     Concone,  Fifteen  Studies.     Songs. 

Conservatory  Course 

Grade  IV. — 'Marchesi,  op.  1,  op.  3,  op.  4.  Masterpieces  of 
Vocalization,  Book  1,  by  Max  Spicker.  Sieber,  op.  130.  Songs 
and  arias. 

Grade  V. — Marchesi,  op.  1,  op.  8,  op.  14.  Masterpieces  of 
Vocalization,  Book  II.  Bordogni,  thirty-six  vocalizes.  Songs 
and  arias. 

Grade  VI. — Marchesi,  op.  9,  op.  18,  op.  26.  Masterpieces 
;>f  Vocalization,  Book  III.    Lamperti,  Studi  di  Bravura,  Book 
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I.     Songs  and  arias.     Ensemble  singing,  including  duets,  trios, 
etc. 

Grade  VII. — Masterpieces  of  Vocalization,  Book  IV.  Lam- 
perti,  Studi  di  Bravura,  Books  II  and  III.  Songs  and  arias. 
Ensemble  singing!. 

Violin 

This  department  is  designed  to  furnish  instruction  in  all  1 
branches  of  violin  playing.  It  covers  the  work  required  by  j 
accredited  schools  of  music,  and  when  satisfactorily  completed.  J 
fits  the  student  for  solo,  quartet  or  orchestral  playing. 

The  time  required  to  complete  any  grade  of  the  work  will  I 
depend  wholly  upon  the  application,  strength  and  ability  of  the! 
student. 

The  value  of  thorough  foundation  work,  in  the  study  ol  j 
this  instrument,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  the  policy  I 
of  this  department  to  lay  for  the  student  a  secure  groundwork.  I 
and  upon  this  to  build  his  future  progress. 

The  studies,  arranged  from  the  best  German  and  French  I 
methods,  and  the  compositions  selected  from  the  works  of  the  I 
masters,  are  such  as  experience  has  found  to  be  best  adapted  j 
to  secure  thoroughness,  proficiency,  and  genuine  musical  culture  I 

Opportunity  will  be  given  all  students,  who  have  attained  I 
the  necessary  proficiency,  to  enter  the  College  orchestra,  and  tcl 
take  part  in  concerts  and  recitals  as  their  ability  may  warrant   I 

PREPARATORY  COURSE,  GRADES  l-IV. 

Grade  I. — Rudiments  of  Music.    Finger  and  Bowing  Exer 1 
cises.     Hohmann,  Book  I.     Dancla  Method,  and  Bowing  Exerl 
cises.     Hoffman,  Book  II.     Wohlfahrt,  op.  74,  Book  1.     Scales 
and    Intervals: — Intervals    and    Major    Scales    in    one    octave, 
Special  attention  to  position. 

Grade  II. — Rudiments  of  Music.  Finger  and  Bowing  Ex- 
ercises. Hoffman,  Book  II.  Wohlfahrt,  op.  45,  Book  I.  Her- 
mann, op.  20,  Book  I.    Hoffman,  op.  25,  Book  III.    Intervals 
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and  Major  Scales  in  all  keys.  Solos  by  Papini,  Danbe,  Hauser, 
and  others.     Special  attention  to  action  of  fingers  and  wrist. 

Grade  III. — Principles  of  Music.  Manuscript  Work.  Her- 
mann Method.  Sitt,  op.  32,  Book  I.  Hermann,  op.  30,  Book  I. 
Kayser,  op.  20,  Book  I.  Intervals  and  Major  and  Minor  Scales, 
both  forms,  in  all  keys.  Solos  by  Papini,  Klassert,  Sitt,  and 
others.  Duets  by  Pleyel,  Gebauer,  and  Dancla.  Sight  Playing 
and  ensemble  work.  Special  attention  to  technic  and  time  of 
studies  and  pieces. 

Grade  IV. — Principles  of  Music.  De  Beriot,  First,  Second 
and  Third  Position  Studies.  Reis,  Second  and  Third 
Position  Studies.  Schradieck,  Studies  for  Second  Posi- 
tion. Wohlfahrt,  op.  74,  Book  II.  First,  Second  and  Third 
Position  Studies.  Wohlfahrt,  op.  45,  Book  II,  First,  Second  and 
Third  Position  Studies.  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  both  forms. 
Solos  by  Papini,  Sitt,  Hermann,  Dancla,  and  others.  Duets  by 
Dancla  and  Maza.  Sight  Playing  and  Ensemble  Work.  De- 
I  velopment  of  Intonation  and  Bowing. 

CONSERVATORY  COURSE,  GRADES  V.-VIII. 

Students  passing  the  entrance  examination,  or  satisfactorily 
completing  the  Preparatory  Course,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatory  Course. 

Grade  V.— Sitt,  op.  32,  Book  II.  Sitt,  op.  32,  Book  III. 
Dancla,  op.  74.  Hermann,  op.  20,  Book  II.  Major  and  Minor 
Scales,  both  forms  and  Arpeggios.  Chromatic  Scales.  Develop- 
ment of  tone  quality  and  expression.  Compositions  by  Dancla, 
Sitt,  Bohm,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  etc.  Sight  playing,  ensemble, 
and  orchestra  work. 

Grade   VI. — Dancla,    op.    68.     Kayser,    op.    20,    Book   II. 

Blumenstengel,  op.  33.    Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I.    All  Major  and 

Minor  Scales,  both  forms,  and  Arpeggios.     Chromatic  Scales. 

Major  Scales,  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  eighths.     Compositions  by 

'  Bohm,   Reis,   d 'Ambrosia,   Mozart,  Beethoven,   etc.     Sonatinas 
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by  Hermann,   Sitt,   Schubert,  and  others.     Sight  playing,   ei 
semble,  and  orchestra  work. 

Grade  VII. — Dont,  op.  37.  Kreutzer,  42  Caprices.  Maza 
Brilliant  Studies.  Dancla's  Brilliant  Studies.  Major,  Min< 
Melodic  Scales,  and  Arpeggios,  with  their  inversions,  to  tl 
extent  of  three  octaves,  G,  A,  B,  C.  Chromatic  Scales  in  thr( 
octaves,  G,  A,  B,  C.  Major  Scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  eighths,  i 
two  octaves.  Dominant  and  diminished  sevenths  to  the  extei 
of  two  octaves.  Skillful  bowing  and  gradation  of  tone.  Con 
positions  by  Bach,  Hubay,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  and  other 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Corelli,  Nardini,  Accolay,  and  other 
Ensemble  and  orchestral  playing. 

Grade  VIII. — Studies  in  the  higher  positions  by  Rod' 
Fiorillo,  Gavinies,  David.  Scales  and  Arpeggios: — All  Majc 
and  Minor  Melodic  and  Harmonic  Scales,  and  Arpeggios  wit 
their  inversions,  to  the  extent  of  three  octaves.  Major  Scak 
in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves,  to  the  extent  of  two  octaves.  Don 
inant  and  diminished  sevenths  to  the  extent  of  three  octave; 
Miscellaneous  Compositions  by  the  masters.  Sonatas  by  Bacl 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  others.  Concertos  by  Rode,  De  Berioi 
Spohr,  and  others.     Ensemble  and  Orchestral  playing. 

Standards 

The  standards  to  which  we  hold  our  courses  are  mucl 
higher  than  is  usually  the  case  in  college  conservatories,  bu 
the  importance  of  such  high  ideals  is  seen  in  the  recent  move 
ment  started  by  the  State  Music  Teachers'  Associations  to  stand 
ardize  music  teaching  and  put  the  examination  of  teacher; 
under  state  control. 

Theory 

The  importance  of  theoretical  study  is  so  well  known  tha- 
we  need  not  go  into  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Schoo 
considers  it  of  such  importance  that  the  candidate  for  gradua 
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Hion  in  any  branch  must  take  up  theory  as  soon  as  he  is  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  continue  throughout  the  course. 

No  one  can  claim  to  be  a  musician  who  does  not  know  the 
"'whys  and  wherefores"  of  what  he  plays,  and  who  is  not  able 
to  analyze  in  detail  every  part  of  a  composition  and  to  recon- 
struct it  himself.  In  this  way  only  can  he  arrive  at  the  true 
interpretation. 

Harmony- 
Harmony,  with  which  the  study  of  musical  theory  com- 
mences, is  the  spelling  and  grammar  of  music.  To  begin  har- 
mony the  pupil  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano  with  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency,  and  also  have  a  knowledge  of  rudimentary 
technic.  The  Additional  Exercises  to  Richter's  Manual  of  Har- 
mony will  be  used,  together  with  such  exercises  as  the  instructor 
thinks  necessary.  As1  most  text-books  on  this  subject  are  diffi- 
cult for  inexperienced  pupils,  the  instruction  will  be  given  orally 
fand  by  means  of  examples  by  the  teacher,  who  will  also  recom- 
mend from  time  to  time  the  best  texts  for  reference. 

Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue 

What  has  been  said  regarding  text-books  in  Harmony  can 
be  applied  also  to  Counterpoint.  Instruction  will  be  given 
orally  by  the  teacher,  but  the  general  plan  given  in  Bellermann's 
''Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue"  will  be  followed. 
Bellermann  stands  for  the  old  method,  upon  which  the  great 
(composers  based  their  ability  and  technic  in  composition.  In 
the  development  of  the  double  fugue  in  the  modern  tonalities, 
as  well  as  for  supplementing  the  work  in  counterpoint  as  given, 
the  excellent  "Treatise  of  Th.  Dubois  on  Counterpoint,  Canon, 
and  Fugue,"  as  well  as  those  of  Fetis,  Cherubini,  Prout,  Buss- 
ler,  etc.,  will  be  used  for  reference.  Thoroughness  above  all. 
The  student  will  feel  the  results  later,  when  writing  in  the 
free  styles. 
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This  course  comprises  two  years, 
A  pupil  must  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony  be 
fore  taking  up  this  course. 

Musical  Analysis 

In  order  to  take  up  this  branch  the  student  must  hav< 
studied  Harmony  one  year.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  all  th 
forms,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate.  Many  example 
of  each  will  be  performed  in  the  class  room.  Text-books  ar< 
Elson's  "Theory  of  Music."  Goodrich's  "Musical  Analysis,' 
Cutter's  "Harmonic  Analysis,"  and  Prout's  "Harmony.' 
Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  Advanced  Harmony. 

History  of  Music 

A  class  in  History  of  Music  is  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  "Aside  from  the  text-books,  lectures  are  givei 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  is  expected  to  do  research  worl 
and  collateral  reading  under  his  direction.  Topics  will  be  as 
signed  to  the  student,  and  the  productions  read  in  the  clas: 
room,  if  the  instructor  sees  fit. 

Normal  Music 

See  Course  under  Department  of  Education. 

Ear  Training 

I.  First  Year. — Open  to  all  students  of  the  Conservatory 
College  and  Seminary.  This  course  includes  instruction  in  th< 
elements  of  musical  notation  and  terminology,  in  breathing  anc 
correct  vocalization,  drill  in  rhythms  and  interval  reading,  in 
eluding  extensive  drill  in  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scales  anc 
an  oral  study  of  simple  harmonies  in  all  positions  and  inver- 
sions in  three  and  four  voices  and  part  singing. 

II.  Second  Year. — Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Course  I  and  to  others  who  may  be  admitted  upon  examination 
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This  course  includes  advanced  solfeggio,  including  study 
if  all  intervals  of  major,  harmonic  minor,  and  chromatic  scales, 
writing  of  simple  melodies  by  dictation  in  one  and  two  parts, 
the  triads  played  and  sung  separately  and  in  their  harmonic 
relations,  and  modulation  into  nearly  related  keys.  The  stu- 
dents will  learn  by  dictation  many  short  motives  and  phrases 
selected  from  standard  works  of  the  great  composers. 

Modern  Languages 

This  instruction  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  College.  Excellent  courses  are  offered  in  both 
German  and  French.  Conversation  and  the  thorough  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  each  language  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  classes  in  Italian  and  Spanish, 
when  conditions  demand  it. 

The  Choral  Union 

The  Choral  Union  was  organized  to  study  and  perform 
the  oratorios  and  cantatas  of  the  great  masters.  All  capable 
students  are  admitted  as  members  to  the  Choral  Union.  A  few 
of  the  works  which  have  been  given  by  this  organization  are: 
Handel's  "Messiah,"  "Samson"  and  "Judas  Maccabaeus  "  ^ 
Haydn's  "Creation"  and  "Seasons";  Mendelssohn's  "Hear  My 
Prayer,"  "St.  Paul,"  "Elijah,"  "Hymn  of  Praise," 
"Christus,"  and  "42nd  Psalm";  Cowen's  "Rose  Maiden"; 
Gounod's  "Redemption,"  and  "Gallia";  Weber's  "In  Constant 
Order";  Schubert's  "Song  of  Miriam";  Dubois'  "Seven  Last 
Words";  Barnby's  "Lord  is  King,"  and  others. 

Orchestra 

The  orchestra,  which  has  been  in  existence  during  the  past 
four  years,  has  met  with  most  unusual  success.  It  now  consists 
of  approximately  thirty  players,  and  furnishes  the  accompani- 
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ment  to  the  Choral  Union  concerts,  for  concertos,  and  also  aj 
pears  in  concert  work.    Among  the  important  works  which  hav 
recently  been  given  by  the  orchestra  are  Beethoven's  First  an 
Second     Symphonies,     Schubert's     "Unfinished     Symphony, 
Haydn's  "Surprise   Symphony,"  Bizet's   "Suite   Arlesienne, 
Grieg's  "First  Peer  Gynt  Suit,"  the  "Euryanthe,"  "Oberon 
and  "  Jubel"  overtures  of  Weber,  "Ruy  Bias"  overture  of  Mer 
delssohn,  and  many  other  works  of  Wagner,  Raff,  Grieg,  Brahms 
Massenet,  Nicolai,  Verdi,  Bizet,  Schubert,  and  others.     All  ad 
vanced  violin  students  are  admitted  to  this  organization. 

Concerts 

The  musical  activities  find  expression  at  the  School  o 
Music  in  the  great  number  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  eacl 
year.  First  in  prominence  is  the  series  given  annually  by  tin 
large  Choral  Union  and  Orchestra.  In  these  concerts  an  oppor 
tunity  is  given  students  to  participate  in  the  production  eacl 
year  of  some  of  the  worlds  greatest  masterpieces.  There  art 
the  many  organ  recitals  given  each  year  by  Mr.  Albert  Riemen 
Schneider,  the  Faculty  recitals,  the  Senior  and  Junior  recitals 
the  Glee  Club  concerts,  and  the  numerous  students'  recitals 
On  account  of  the  unusually  favorable  location  of  our  school 
all  the  large  concerts  of  Cleveland  are  available,  and  they  arc 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  teachers.  This  is 
an  advantage  for  music  students,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Regulations 

All  students  of  the  School  of  Music  stand  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  College. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Students  first  enroll  with  the  director  at  the  conservatory 
office.  The  director  makes  out  a  charge  slip  and  assigns  the 
teachers.  The  student  must  carry  the  charge  slip  to  the  treas- 
urer at  the  administration  building  and  secure  receipts  for  pay- 
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nent.  The  treasurer  issues  receipts  which  must  be  shown  by 
:he  student  to  the  teacher  before  the  lesson  hours  can  be  ar- 
ranged. Any  loss  of  time  and  lessons  from  lack  of  settlement 
[tnist  be  borne  entirely  by  the  student. 

No  pupil  will  be  received  for  less  than  a  half  semester,  and 
tio  deduction  can  be  made  for  lessons  missed  or  discontinued, 
except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Tardiness  at  lessons  curtails  the  lesson  period. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  practice  rooms. 

In  order  to  secure  the  professional  discount  on  music  it 
must  be  paid  within  two  weeks  of  receipt  of  same. 

All  Students'  Recitals  (with  the  exception  of  those  at  the 
end  of  each  semester)  as  well  as  the  Senior  and  Junior  Recitals 
are  given  in  the  small  recital  hall.  Should  arrangements  be 
iesired  whereby  the  auditorium  is  used,  a  nominal  fee  of  $15.00 
will  be  charged  to  cover  expenses. 

Students  who  show  deficient  musical  ability  or  who  are 
negligent  in  their  work  may  be  dropped  from  the  conservatory 
list  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  protect  from  disturbance,  the  trustees  passed 
i  resolution  that  the  pianos  in  the  society  rooms,  recitation  halls 
and  dormitories  cannot  be  used  for  practice  purposes. 

Lessons  lost  by  leaving  school  a  few  days  before  the  close 
of  any  period  will  not  be  made  up. 

Public  appearances  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  stu- 
dent without  consent  of  the  teacher  or  director. 

Fees 

The  rates  of  tuition  are  for  strictly  private  lessons.  The 
class-lesson,  which  is  almost  universally  used  in  conservatories, 
is  not  considered  in  the  main  scheme  of  our  instruction,  as  the 
student  cannot  receive  the  individual  attention  to  the  same 
(degree  as  in  private  instruction.  Class  instruction  would  be 
[much  cheaper,  but  the  management  feels  that  the  difference  in 
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Miss  Leona  Hilgen   .. Piano        | 


efficiency  does  not  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  class-lesson  o 
a  large  scale.  History  of  Music  is,  of  course,  taught  in  classes 
All  private  lessons  last  thirty  minutes,  except  the  lessons  i: 
theory,  which  are  twenty-minute  lessons. 

RATES  PER   SEMESTER    (HALF  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR) 
Mr.  Albert  Riemenschneider. 

Piano  or  Pipe  Organ,  one  lesson  per  week  $23 .0 

Two  lessons  per  week 45 .  0< 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Analysis,  one  lesson  per  week 20.  (H 

Two  lessons   per  week    37 . 0( 

Miss  Ethel  Mattison  Piano        "| 

Mrs.   A.   Riemenschneider. Voice  One  lesson  per  week. .   20. 0( 

Mr.  John  Samuels   Voice        i         Two  lessons  per  week  37. 0( 

Mr.  V.  D.  Cahill VioliD        J 

One  lesson  per  week..  10. 0< 
Two  lessons  per  week  20. 0( 

Mr.  P.  J.  Jersy Cornet  One  lesson  per  week. .  18. 0( 

History  of  Music   6 .  00 

Rent  of  Piano  one  hour  each  day   4 .  00 

Exclusive  use  of  room  and  piano  for  one  person  for  practice 

purposes    26 .  00 

Exclusive  use  of  room  and  piano  for  practice  purposes  for  two 

persons,    each 17 .  00 

Under  these  last  two  rates  no  other  persons  are  allowed  to 

practice  in  the  rooms. 
Rent  of  Pedal  Piano  one  hour  each  day,  together  with  rent  of 

large  practice  Pipe  Organ,   one-half  hour  each  day   10 .  00 

Motor  power  for  Pipe  Organ  practice,  one-half  hour  each  day..  8.00 
Ear  Training,  I.,  for  the  entire  school  year  or  any  part  thereof.  5.00 
Ear  Training,  II.,  for  the  entire  school  year  or  any  part  thereof  5 .  00 
Choral  Union  for  the  entire  school  year  or  any  part  thereof  ..     1.50 

Room  for  Violin  practice,  one  hour  each  day  2 .  00 

Diploma 5.00 

Certificate  of  work  accomplished    1 .  00 

Library  1 .  00 

Gymnasium 2 .  50 
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All  students  taking  three  branches  in  Music — as,  for  ex- 
imple,  Piano,  Voice  and  Harmony ;  Piano,  Musical  History,  and 
3armony,  or  a  similar  combination — are  entitled  to  instruction 
n  German  and  French  free  of  charge;  otherwise  the  cost  of 
;ach  of  these  studies  is  $5.00  per  semester  to  music  students. 

The  School  of  Music  feels  confident  that  it  offers  the  best 
nstruction  to  be  secured  anywhere  at  the  above  tuition  rates. 
Phe  school  is  especially  favored  in  that  it  has  a  corps  of  teachers 
vho  are  loyal  to  the  interest  of  the  school  and  with  whom 
eaching  is  above  all  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  improvement 
tnd  interest  of  others. 

Lessons  can  often  be  secured  at  a  lower  rate  than  ours, 
rut  as  a  rule  the  instruction  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  f  re- 
cently worse  than  no  instruction  at  all.  Teachers  of  extended 
eputation,  such  as  we  have  in  our  school,  usually  command 
hree  times  as  much  in  large  cities,  and  even  then  the  students 
lave  not  the  advantages  which  they  receive  in  a  conservatory 
o  completely  equipped  as  ours. 

Men's  Dormitory- 
Price  of  rooms  range,  for  semester  of  eighteen  weeks,  from 
12.50  to  $20.00. 

These  charges  include  light,  heat,  and  water. 

Dietsch  Ladies'  Hall 

Prices  of  rooms  range,  depending  on  size  and  location,  per 
emester  of  eighteen  weeks,  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  week. 

These  prices  include  light,  heat,  and  water.  A  charge  of 
;1.50  per  semester  is  made  for  the  use  of  electric  iron. 

Hulet  Ladies'  Hall 

Prices  of  rooms  are  $1.25  per  week,  and  $1.00  per  week 
t'  two  ladies  occupy  one  room. 
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Light,  heat  and  water  is  included  in  rent.  A  charge  of 
$1.50  per  semester  is  made  for  the  use  of  electric  iron. 

Boarding  Club 

The  students  of  Baldwin- Wallace  College  have  organized 
a  Boarding  Club  in  order  to  secure  board  at  the  lowest  price 
possible.  The  College  management  has  supervision  of  the  club, 
but  the  students  elect  their  own  officers,  hire  their  cooks,  and 
regulate  all  business  affairs.  All  proceeds  are  managed  by  their 
treasurer.  By  this  arrangement  the  students  have  the  choice 
of  their  menu  and  have  succeeded  in  furnishing  good,  substan- 
tial board  for  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week. 


The  Cleveland  Law  School 
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The  Cleveland  Law  School 


CALENDAR 

1917 

September  19 — Wednesday  First  Semester  begins 

December  21 — Friday  Christmas  Recess  begins 

1918 

January    2 — Wednesday    Christmas  Recess  end* 

January  30 — Wednesday   First  Semester  ends 

February  1 — Friday  Second  Semester  begins 

June  13 — Thursday Commencement 

OFFfCERS 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bentley 

Secretary  and  Dean   Hon.  Willis  Vickerj 

Assistant  Secretary   Melville  W.  Vickery 
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FACULTY 

Hon.  Willis  Vickery,  LL.  D., 
ban,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Partnership,  and 
Director  of  Moot  Court. 

Alfred  Clum,  LL.  B., 
{ofessor  of  the  Law  of  Equity,  Evidence,  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments, and  Suretyship. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Chapman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Legal  Ethics. 

Hon.  Paul  Howland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law. 

Matthew  B.  Excell,  Ph.  B., 
lofessor  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  Real  Property  and  Pleadings. 

Arthur  E.  Rowley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Statutory  Law. 

William  H.  McGannon,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Robert  E.  Hyde,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Damages. 

Edward  Younger,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Corporations. 

William  Rothenberg,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

John  C.  Barckley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Sales  and  Bailments. 

Hubert  B.  Fuller,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 
Professor  of  Insurance  Law. 

Pierre  A.  White,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency. 

Samuel  H.  Silbert,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Domestic  Relations. 


THE  CLEVELAND  LAW  SCHOOL 


A  generation  ago  the  average  lawyer  obtained  his  lej 
education  in  an  office,  receiving  such  instruction  as  he  cot 
from  the  practicing  lawyer  in  return  for  clerical  or  other  se: 
ices.  Only  the  few  were  able  or  in  fact  did  have  the  advi 
tage  of  law  school  training. 

Nine  out  of  ten  were  office  bred.  Many  great  lawyers  w< 
the  product  of  the  prevalent  system,  and  the  old-fashion 
leisurely  lawyer  had  plenty  of  time  thus  to  act  as  an  instruct; 

The  Cleveland  Law  School  was  started,  nearly  a  score 
years  ago,  as  a  night  school,  not  as  a  competitor  to  the  d 
school,   but  as  a  means  of  assistance  to  the  students  of  1 
offices  whose  nominal  preceptors  in  the  rapidly  increasing  stri 
uous  life  of  the  professor,  were  more  and  more  neglecting  the 

It  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  advise  p: 
spective  lawyers  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  as  a  side  iss: 
where  there  is  opportunity  to  pursue  it  otherwise. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  but  three  classes  of  men  a;, 
women. 

First,  to  those  who  are  studying  law  in  an  office  unc 
the  old  plan  and  desire  instruction  and  assistance  beyond  t) 
obtainable  from  the  nominal  preceptor,  who  may  lack  the  tii 
the  inclination  or  even  the  ability  to  be  of  much  assistance 

Second,  to  those  who,  while  not  desiring  to  enter  the  pr 
tice,  desire  a  fair  and  useful  knowledge  of  legal  principles 
an  aid  to  commercial  life.     And, 

Third,  to  the  youth  of  extreme  energy,  perseverance  a 
industry  who  must  devote  his  days  to  labor  in  some  other  li 
but  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  pleasure  and  devote  practica 
all  his  leisure  time  in  mastering  the  knowledge  necessary 
proficiency  in  the  practice  of  law. 
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In  the  years  that  the  Cleveland  Law  School  has  operated 
»b  have  attracted  and  graduated  many  of  each  of  these  classes. 
re  are  proud  of  our  graduates. 

Many  of  them  have  not  taken  up  the  profession  of  law,  but 
e  leaders  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Many  of  them  have  chosen  the  profession  and  have  almost 
variably  been  successful.  You  will  find  them  on  the  bench 
id  leaders  of  the  bar. 

Advantages 

The  Cleveland  Law  School  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
y,  mid-way  between  the  Federal  Court  House  and  the  new 
mnty  Court,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  car  from  any  por- 
pn  of  Cuyahoga  or  adjoining  counties.     Our  faculty  is  com- 

!>sed  of  men  all  of  whom  are  experienced  lawyers,  who  have 
>en  for  years  active  at  the  trial  table  or  on  the  bench. 
The  lectures  are  given  by  men  peculiarly  fitted  for  these 
veral  branches,  and  the  lessons  assigned  are  such  that  the  am- 
Itious  student  can  spend  upon  them  all  the  time  at  his  disposal. 
We  do  not  profess  to  make  lawyers,  but  only  assist  young 
(en  and  women  to  make  lawyers  out  of  themselves. 

Admission 

The  candidate  for  admission  for  a  degree,  must  be  at  least 
(?hteen  years  of  age. 

A  graduate  of  a  college,  university,  or  technical  school  may 
(>  admitted  without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  his 
ploma, 

The  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  academy  maintaining  a 
[ur  year  course  of  study  of  satisfactory  grade  may  be  admitted 
ithout  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
:rtificate  from  the  proper  school  authority. 

A  candidate  who  has  pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
the  four-year  high  school  course  may  be  admitted  without 
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examination  upon  the  certificate  of  an  authorized  public  offic 
or  of  a  proper  officer  of  an  institution  of  advanced  learning, 
(Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  by  the  office.) 
All  other  applicants  for  admission  must  pass  a  satisfactc 
examination  upon  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  1 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  or  mi 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  offered  in  the  Clevelai 
Preparatory  School  which  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  1 
Law  School. 

Special  Students 

Persons,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  pursue  one 
more  courses  as  special  students,  provided  they  are  qualified 
take  such  courses  to  advantage.  They  will  receive  a  certific* 
for  all  work  done  and  may  enter  at  any  time  as  candidates  i 
a  degree,  provided  they  were  substantially  qualified  under  t 
above  requirements  for  admission  as  regular  students  at  t' 
time  of  first  entering  the  school.  They  may  also  take  the  regs 
lar  four  year  course,  thus  qualifying  them  for  the  Bar  exai 
ination,  though  no  degree  be  awarded. 

Matriculation 

Students  are  urged  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  yei 
The  disadvantages  of  late  registration  are  embarrassing,  ( 
pecially  to  students  who  intend  to  practice  law  in  Ohio. 

The  first  semester  begins  September  19th,  1917.  The  offic 
which  is  located  in  the  Engineers'  Building,  is  open  for  reg 
tration  six  weeks  in  advance. 


Sessions 

The  hours  for  lectures,  recitation  and  class  room  exercis 
begin  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  This  arrangement  enables  the  scho 
to  profit  by  the  services  of  lecturers  engaged  in  practice  or  : 
public  service,  while  it  gives  to  students  the  entire  day  f< 
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study,  visiting  the  libraries  or  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
Courts. 

The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  the  last 
of  which  is  a  post-graduate  course  and  designed  especially  for 
those  who  desire  assistance  of  a  more  practical  character  than 
can  usually  be  offered  by  a  law  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  students  are  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tificate admitting  them  to  the  state  bar  examination,  and  the 
course  of  study  for  the  three  years  is  such  that  the  diligent 
student  of  proper  preliminary  education  ought  to  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Baldwin- Wallace  College  therefore  confers  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  upon  those  qualified  students  who  have  completed  the 
first  three  years'  work. 

The  classes  meet  on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Engineers'  Build- 
ing on  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  night  during  the 
school  year  from  7  to  9  p.  m. 

Regular  and  punctual  attendance  on  the  part  of  each  can- 
didate for  a  degree  is  required. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  are  carefully  graded 
I  between  the  four  years.  A  regular  student  may  take  any  course 
offered  in  the  year  to  which  he  belongs,  or  any  course  not 
already  taken  in  the  preceding  year;  but  he  may  not  take, 
without  special  permission,  a  course  assigned  to  a  succeeding 
year. 

COURSES   FOR   DEGREE   OF   LL.   B. 

First  Year 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Law — Six  hours   Prof.  Willis  Vickery 

Contracts — Seventy  hours.    Huffcutt  and  Woodruff  Cases  on  Con- 
tracts    Prof.  Willis  Vickery 

Criminal  Law — Twenty-six  hours.     Clark  and  Marshall  on  Crim- 
inal Law Prof.  William  H.  McGannon 
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Partnership — Thirty   hours.      Gilmore    on   Partnership    

Prof.  Willis  Vickery 

Negotiable  Instruments — Twenty-six  hours.     Ogden  on  Bills  and 

Notes Prof.  Alfred  Clum 

Torts — Forty  hours.     Bigelow  on  Torts Prof.  Matthew  B.   Excell 

Domestic  Relations — Twelve  hours.     Long  on  Domestic  Relations 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Silbert 


Second  Year 

Real   Property — Forty-two  hours.     Burdick  on  Real   Property    . . 

6 Prof.   Matthew  B.  Excell  i 

Suretyship — Twenty-six  hours.     Spencer  on   Suretyship    

Prof.  Alfred  Clum 

Agency — Thirty-six  hours.    Huffcutt  on  Agency.    Huffcutt's  Cases 

on  Agency Prof.  Pierre  A.  White 

Bailments — Twenty-six  hours.    Dobie  on  Bailments 

Prof.  John  C.  Barckley 

Wills — Forty-two  hours.    Gardiner  on  Wills  ....  Prof.  Robert  E.  Hyde 
Sales — Fifty-two  hours.     Williston  on  Sales. .  .Prof.  John  C.  Barckley 


Third  Year 


Pleading — Forty  hours.     Hinton's   Cases   on   Code   Pleading    . . 

6 Prof.   Matthew   B.   Excell 

Equity — Thirty  hours.     Merwin  on  Equity  and  Equity  Pleading.. 

Prof.  Alfred  Clum 

Evidence — Thirty-two  hours.     McKelvey  on  Evidence   

Prof.  Alfred  Clum 

Corporations — Forty  hours.     Clark  on  Corporations   

Prof.   Edward   Younger 

Constitutional   Law — Twenty-six   hours.     Black  on   Constitutional 

Law   Prof.  Paul  C.  Howland 

Lectures  on  Legal  Ethics   Prof.  Henry  B.  Chapman 


1 


FOURTH    YEAR 


The  fourth  year  which  is  optional  and  post  graduate  will 
be  devoted  very  largely  to  practice,  procedure  and  moot  court 
work  and  will  include  a  course  on  Statutory  Law  by  Prof. 
Rowley,  on  Insurance  by  Prof.  Fuller  and  a  course  on  Bank- 
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uptcy  Law  by  Prof.  Rothenberg.  The  moot  court  work  will 
je  under  the  charge  of  the  Dean,  who  will  call  to  his  assistance 
ither  members  of  the  faculty  as  occasion  arises. 

Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  by  Baldwin- 
Vallace  College  upon  such  students,  who,  having  satisfactorily 
ompleted  the  three  years  requirement,  are  recommended  by 
he  Faculty  as  men  of  good  character  and  sufficient  learning. 

Honors  and  Prizes 

Callaghan  and  Company  Prize,  Law  Publishers,  Chicago, 
['his  prize  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  highest  grade  at 
he  end  of  the  second  year,  and  consists  of  a  set  of  Andrews' 
American  Law  and  Procedure,  in  two  volumes. 

A  $50.00  faculty  prize  is  given  the  student  with  the  high- 
st  grade  at  the  end  of  the  third  year ;  at  the  same  time  seven 
lonor  prizes  are  given  to  students  having  the  highest  grades 
I  the  final  examinations. 

Method  of  Instruction 

The  case  system  of  teaching  law  seems  best  adopted  to  the 
teeds  of  the  day  law  school  whose  students  in  the  main  have  no 
ccupation  other  than  that  of  students. 

A  large  majority  of  our  students  on  the  other  hand  are 
mployed  during  the  day  in  other  lines  of  industry,  and  there- 
ore  our  instructors  follow  the  text  book  system,  combining 
vith  it  lectures,  and  citing  cases  to  be  read  by  those  who  desire 
l  degree. 

The  system  in  vogue  is  that  known  as  the  "D wight  Method" 
md  it  consists  of  lessons  from  a  text-book  assigned  in  advance, 
recitation  from  the  students,  and  explanations  from  the  instruc- 
or. 
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Admission  to  the  Bar 

The  course  of  instruction  provided  for  the  first  three  yea 
is  sufficiently  broad  and  thorough  to  qualify  those  who  hav 
industriously  pursued  it,  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

The  state,  however,  will  not  admit  any  person  to  the  e» 
animation  unless  he  or  she  appears  to  have  the  proper  pre- 
liminary education.  The  details  of  the  requirements  will  be 
made  known  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Tuition  fee  for  regular  students  a  year  $70 . 1 

Payable  $35.00  September  20th  and  $35.00  February  1st.  ] 
Diploma  fee  for  Bachelor  of  Law  $5 .  00 

Students  who  fail  to  comply  with  this  requirement  incur 
an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars.  Pending  settlement  they 
will  be  excluded  from  classes,  and  absences  thus  incurred  will  be 
counted  as  unexcused. 

No  payment  will  be  refunded  to  students  who  are  dismissed 
or  suspended  or  who  leave  the  school  for  any  reason,  except 
in  case  of  illness  involving  absence  for  more  than  half  a  semes- 
ter, and  then  not  more  than  half  the  proportionate  charges  for 
such  period  of  absence  will  be  refunded.  Students  who  leave 
the  school  for  any  reason  must  give  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  Secretary;  otherwise  they  will  be  charged  tuition  for  the 
full  term. 

No  degrees  are  conferred  upon  students  who  have  not  paid 
their  dues  to  the  School. 

For  more  detailed  information  call  on  the  Secretary,  Willis 
Vickery,  1336  Engineers'  Building,  or  address  Cleveland  Law 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Telephone :  Bell,  Main  2533,  or  Cuy- 
ahoga, Central  8821-B. 
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THE  ACADEMY 


General  Information 

The  Academy  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College,  but  it  has  a  separate  corps  of  instructors  and  separate 
recitation  and  laboratory  rooms. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  students  &  general 
academic  training,  and  to  enable  those  who  for  some  reason 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  finish  their  high  school  work 
to  meet  the  College  entrance  requirements. 

There  are  several  classes  of  students  to  whom  we  especially 
recommend  this  department: 

1.  Those  who  later  in  life  decided  to  secure  an  advanced 
education  and  who  can  not  enter  college  because  they  do  not 
meet  the  entrance  requirements. 

2.  Those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  or  some 
other  phase  of  Christian  work,  but  are  not  graduates  of  a  high 
school. 

3.  Those  who  desire  to  go  to  college,  but  live  in  localities 
where  there  is  no  high  school. 

4.  Those  who  are  graduates  of  a  high  school  which  is  not 
accredited,  and  for  that  reason  must  take  up  work  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  college. 

5.  Students  of  the  School  of  Music  who  are  not  high  school 
graduates,  but  who  desire  to  take  special  work  in  academic 
branches. 
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Pees  and  Expenses 

The  regular  charges  per  semester  are  as  follows: 

Tuition $  5.00 

Incidentals  15 .  00 

Certificate   3.00 

Gymnasium    (admits   to  games)    2 .  50 

Library    Fee 1.00 

Entrance  Examinations    5.00 

Examinations  (not  taken  at  the  regular  time)   1 .  00 

Physics   .  2.00 

Botany   1.50 

Zoology 1 .  50 

Physiology 1.50 

Physiography 1 .  50 


Registration 

Students  register  in  Room  10  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. They  receive  a  duplex  card  which,  after  the  course  is 
arranged,  is  presented  to  the  Treasurer.  All  payments  must  be 
made  before  students  are  admitted  to  classes. 

Regulation  of  Class  Room  Work 

Students  of  the  Academy  are  not  permitted  to  take  courses 
in  the  college  except  by  special  permission  from  the  principal 
of  the  Academy  and  the  Professor  with  whom  the  course  is 
taken. 

Students  are  expected  to  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of 
class  room  work  and  not  more  than  twenty  hours. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  recitations  more  than  three 
times  during  one  semester  without  legitimate  excuse  may  be 
dropped  by  the  instructor  in  whose  class  the  absence  occurs. 
Three  unexcused  absences  reduce  the  final  standing  one  grade. 

A  teacher  has  the  privilege  to  request  that  any  student 
whose  behavior  is  objectionable  be  dropped  from  his  class. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  a  test  or  an  examination 
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rill  not  receive  a  grade  until  such  test  or  examination  has  been 
aken.  For  this  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00  unless  he  can  show 
hat  he  was  detained  by  sickness.  Excuses  for  absences  from 
tie  class  room  must  be  obtained  from  the  principal. 

Each  unexcused  absence  on  the  days  preceding  or  imme- 
iately  following  vacations  reduces  the  final  standing  one  grade. 

Courses 

The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  in  accordance 
rith  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Students  are  expected 
o  major  in  two  subjects.  The  required  number  of  units  to 
omplete  the  Academy  course  is  sixteen. 

SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE   OF  ACADEMY   (COLLEGE   PREPARA- 
TORY)   COURSE 

First  Year 

'ngllsh  I 

[athematics   I 

atin   I 

hysiology  and   Physical   Geog- 
raphy   

Second   Year 

nglish    II 

Mathematics  II.  . . . \     5  hours  per  week. 

atin  II 

>ology  and  Botany   

Third  Year 

'nglish  III 

Mathematics    III ) 

erman  I 

eneral  History   

Fourth  Year 
nglish    IV . .. 

•srman  II 

,        TT.  .  j  „.  .  )     6  hours  per  week, 

merican  History  and  Civics  . . 

hysics   

smmercial    Branches    

NOTE — One  of  the  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  in  addition  to 
the  three  required  subjects. 
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. fc 

English 

English  I. — A  thorough  review  of  English  Grammar,  wit!* 
particular  emphasis  upon  its  practical  phases.  Instruction  i 
given  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Rhetoric.  Special  strea 
is  laid  upon  composition.  Constant  practice  in  paragraphing 
punctuation  and  letter- writing  is  required.  The  object  of  thi 
course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  spell  and  write  clear,  simple 
idiomatic  English.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

English  II. — The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  lead 
ing  American  authors  and  their  works.  Several  of  the  CollegL 
Entrance  Requirement  Classics  are  read.  The  Compositioi 
work  begun  in  course  I.  is  continued.  The  student  is  taugh 
the  value  of  the  English  language  in  its  practical  everyday 
form.  In  conveying  this  idea  such  methods  are  employed  a 
render  the  work  of  personal  interest  to  the  individual  student 
Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

English  III. — An  introductory  course  in  the  history 
English  Literature  is  given.  This  course  is  pre-eminently 
reading  course  and  the  remainder  of  the  College  Entrance  Re 
quirements  are  read.  A  text-book  is  used  with  outside  reading 
The  composition  work  of  the  preceding  year  is  continued 
throughout  the  year.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

English  IV. — Review  of  English  Grammar,  Compositioi 
continued.  Penmanship  and  Spelling.  Oratory  and  Debating 
Selected  Authors  read. 


11 

■ 


History 

General  History. — From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
time.  Myers'  "General  History,"  revised  edition  is  used.  Fiv< 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

English  History. — From  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Montgomery's  "English  History,"  is  used  as  text-book 
Five  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 
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American  History. — From  the  period  of  discovery  to  the 
present  time.  Montgomery's  "American  History,"  Student 
edition,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Five  times  a  week  for  the  second 
semester. 

Civics. — Five  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

Mathematics 

1.  Mathematics  I. — This  course  embraces  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  various  divisions  of  secondary  mathematics: 
viz. :  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  The 
simple  principles  are  best  suited  for  beginners  and  are  brought 

;  together  in  an  introductory  course  which  leads  up  to  the  more 
complex  aspects  of  these  various  branches  of  Mathematical 
science.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

2.  Mathematics  II. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  begun  in  Mathematics  I.  It  goes  deeper  into  the  various 
divisions  of  secondary  Mathematics,  and  considers  some  of 
the  more  difficult  complex  principles  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

3.  Mathematics  HI. — This  course  follows  Mathematics  II. 
taking  up  the  more  general  and  complicated  principles  of  sec- 
ondary Mathematics.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

4.  Intermediate  Algebra. — The  following  subjects  are  con- 
sidered: Graphs  of  simple  quantics,  Powers  and  Roots,  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  Binominal  Theorem,  Progressions,  Ratio,  Pro- 
portion and  Variation.  Four  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semes- 
ter. 

5.  Solid  Geometry. — This  course  considers  problems  and 
original  theorems  in  solid  mensuration.  Four  hours  a  week  for 
the  second  semester. 

Science 

I.  Physiology. — This  course  includes  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology  of  the  human  body,  and  hygiene.  Text  and  laboratory 
work.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 
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II.  Physiography. — A  course  dealing  with  the  physical  fea 
tures  of  the  earth  and  the  agencies  that  have  produced  them 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographical  an( 
weather  maps  and  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks.  A  num. 
her  of  field  trips  are  made.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  fo] 
Geology.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

III.  Zoology. — Types  of  the  branches  of  the  animal  king 
dom  are  studied  in  the  laboratory  and  field  and  discussed  in  th< 
class  room  in  order  to  bring  out  their  characteristics,  their  adap 
tation  to  environment,  and  their  economic  importance.  An  ex 
cellent  collection  of  birds,  moths,  and  butterflies  is  at  the  disposa 
of  the  class  for  study.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  first  semester 

IV.  Botany. — A  course  in  the  study  of  plants  embracing 
text-book  and  laboratory  work,  collection,  analysis,  classification 
description,  drawings,  and  herbarium.  A  collection  of  plants 
seeds,  and  prepared  slides  is  used  to  illustrate  the  various  phases 
of  plant  life.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

V.  Physics. — A  good  text-book  in  elementary  physics  in 
used  supplemented  by  a  laboratory  course.  Five  hours  a  weei 
for  the  year. 

Latin 

1.  Latin  I. — In  this  course  the  First  Year  Latin  Book  is 
begun  and  completed.  The  text  is  Smiths  Latin  Lessons.  The 
course  comprises  systematic  drill  in  forms  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  case  and  sentence  structure;  translation  (oral  and 
written)  of  sentences  from  Latin  into  English  and  English  into 
Latin.  In  addition  to  this  a  Latin  Reader  of  miscellaneous  sub- 
ject matter  may  be  used  the  second  semester,.  Five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Latin  II. — Selections  from  Caesar  and  Nepos  are  read 
equivalent  to  four  books  of  Caesar.  Special  emphasis  upon  con- 
struction; oral  and  written  translation  of  English  composition 
based  upon  the  text.  Sight  Reading  is  practiced.  Five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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3.  Latin  HI. — Cicero's  Orations.  Six  orations  of  Cicero 
•epresent  the  work  covered  during  the  year.  These  include  the 
'our  orations  against  Cataline  and  the  orations  for  Archias  and 
lie  Manilian  Law.  Selections  from  Cicero's  letters  are  read 
it  sight.  Prose  Composition  is  continued.  Three  hours  a  week 
hroughout  the  year. 

4.  Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  and  so  much 
)rosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  general  and  dac- 
ylic  hexameter. 

Equivalents  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  Ovid  and  other  Latin  au- 
hors  may  be  offered  in  place  of  one  or  two  books  of  the  Aeneid. 
n  connection  with  all  of  the  reading  there  will  be  constant 
)ractice  in  sight  translation.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout 
he  year. 

German 

German  I. — The  first  year's  work  comprises  careful  drill 
Lpon  pronunciation,  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences, 
Irill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  easy  exercises,  designed 
tot  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
ut  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  reproducing  natural  forms  of 
xpression;  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  text;  con- 
tant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon 
entences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  and  in  reproducing 
rom  memory  sentences  previously  read.  Five  hours  a  week 
or  the  year. 

German  II. — The  second  year's  work  comprises  the  read- 
ig  of  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories 
nd  plays,  practice  in  translating  into  German  the  substance 
f  short  and  easy  selected  passages,  and  continued  drill  upon 
le  rudiments  of  grammar.    Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

German  HI. — The  work  includes  in  addition  to  the  two 
ourses  above,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately 
ifficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving, 
)metimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,   abstracts,   para- 
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phrases,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  more  technic 
points  of  the  language.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Polish 

Polish  I. — Orthography,  writing,  elements  of  gramme 
Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Polish  II. — Elementary  grammar,  composition.  Five  hou 
a  week  for  the  year. 

Polish  III. — Composition,  literature,  conversation.  Fii 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Bohemian 

Bohemian  I. — Orthography,  writing,  elements  of  gramme 
Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Bohemian  II. — Elementary  grammar,  composition.  Fi 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Bohemian  III. — Composition,  literature,  conversation.  Fi 
hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fo 
fundamental  processes  and  fractions  from  a  business  stair 
point,  laying  particular  stress  upon  short  methods  and  extrei 
accuracy.  A  short  study  is  also  made  of  counting  house  metho 
and  various  measurement  calculations  as  lumber,  land,  capa 
ties,  etc. 

The  second  semester  is  spent  entirely  in  the  careful  stu< 
of  percentage  applications;  such  as  interest,  commission,  insi 
ance,  banking,  duties  and  customs,  stocks  and  bonds,  etc.  T 
" Practical  Business  Arithmetic"  by  Miner  &  Moore  is  tak 
as  a  basis  for  the  work.     Five  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 
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Penmanship  and  Orthography- 
One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  this  work.  The  first  half  hour 
3  spent  in  penmanship  practice,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  hour 
n  orthography.  Muscular  movement  alone  is  taught,  and  every 
ffort  is  put  forth  to  have  the  student  acquire  a  good  plain 
business  hand. 

In  orthography  the  "Practical  Speller"  is  taken  as  a 
asis,  together  with  supplementary  work. 

Students  are  given  daily  lessons  in  plain  penmanship,  such 
ta  is  required  in  business  today.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged 
s  to  cover  the  whole  scope  of  the  subject,  with  the  following 
bjeetive  points  in  view;  legibility,  rapidity,  neatness,  and  ease 
f  execution.  Any  student  by  diligent  and  intelligent  practice 
lay  in  one  year  become  a  very  good  business  writer. 

An  A.  N.  Palmer  Certificate  may  be  obtained  by  any  dili- 
gent student  after  completing  one  year's  work. 

Stenography- 
Shorthand,  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
One  hour  per  day  is  required  throughout  the  year,  indi- 
idual  instruction  being  given  as  far  as  practicable.  The  course 
I  designed  to  fully  equip  for  the  work  of  the  amanuensis,  and 
irith  ambition,  close  application,  and  a  strong  perseverance  the 
bility  to  do  verbatim  reporting  is  easily  acquired.  The  Dement 
r  Howard-Pitmanic  system  is  taught.  The  work  is  so  arranged 
s  to  economize  time.  Supplementary  lessons  are  given  with 
he  text,  and  frequent  reviews  are  conducted.  Every  effort  is 
lade  to  advance  students  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 

Competent  stenographers  are  always  in  demand  at  good 

salaries.     Shorthand  as  a  mind-developer  has  no  superior.     As 

In  accomplishment  it  offers  much  real  enjoyment.     The  taking 

If  lectures,   addresses,   sermons,   etc.,   is   fascinating,   and   the 

bility  to  jot  down  easily  and  rapidly  notes  of  a  lecture  or 
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speech  of  any  kind  is  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  student  of 
law,  medicine,  or  theology,  but  in  practically  all  walks  of  life. 
As  a  regular  employment,  amanuensis,  public  stenographer, 
newspaper  correspondent,  or  court  reporter,  shorthand  has  the 
best  of  inducements  to  offer  its  adherents. 

Typewriting 

Two  hours'  daily  practice  on  the  machine  is  required,  anc 
more  time  is  spent  if  hours  can  be  arranged.  Direct  dictation 
is  employed  in  the  third  term.  The  Remington  and  Underwood 
typewriters  are  used. 

The  touch  method,  now  very  popular,  is  the  system  taught 
here.  The  "New  Practical  Typewriting  Manual"  is  used.  The 
course  includes  all  mercantile  and  legal  forms,  legal  testimony, 
specifications,  contracts,  manifolding,  mimeographing,  and  in- 
dexing.  Students  are  also  taught  to  make  letter-press  copies 
and  to  file  papers  as  required  in  offices,  so  that  they  become 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  business  office. 

Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  take  this  course  and  our  introductory  work  in  book- 
keeping, so  they  can  prepare  their  manuscripts,  take  care  of 
their  correspondence  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  and  make  such 
financial  reports  and  statements  as  are  required  by  every  con- 
gregation. 
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CALENDAR 

Commencement,  June  2,  1917. 

Summer  Term  begins  Monday  night,  June  25,  1917. 
Summer  Term  ends  August  31,  1917. 
i  First  Semester  begins  September  20,  1917. 

School  closes  for  Christmas  vacation,  Saturday,  December  22,  1917. 
Classes  resumed  January  3,  1918. 
First  Semester  ends  January  31,  1918. 
Second  Semester  begins  February  5,  1918. 
Commencement,  June  1,  1918. 

FACULTY 

|D.  H.  HOPKINS,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

ARCHIE  M.  MATTISON,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Instructor  in  Languages  and 
English. 

HARRY  N.  WHEATON,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Science  and  History. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Cleveland  Preparatory  School  was  organized  in  June, 
1911.  In  August,  1914,  the  school  became  an  organic  part  of 
Baldwin- Wallace  College  and  is  directly  under  its  supervision 
and  control,  being  an  extension  department  of  the  Academy 
proper.  That  there  was  need  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  its  organization  several  hun- 
dred young  men  and  women  have  been  assisted  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  higher  education  and  many  of  them  are  today  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  profession  or  in  other  lines 
of  business. 

Beginning  with  a  few  students  the  enrollment  has  increased 
rapidly,  until  the  school  now  occupies  an  established  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  city  and  exerts  a  wide 
and  beneficial  influence. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  young  men  and  women 
a  chance  to  secure  a  high  school  education  without  interfering 
with  their  daily  occupations.  The  school  is  planned  to  accom- 
modate those  who  work  during  the  day  time,  but  who  are  de- 
ficient in  their  high  school  education  and  desire  to  complete  the 
necessary  work  for  the  Bar  Examination  and  other  examina- 
tions where  a  high  school  education  is  the  minimum  require- 
ment. 

This  is  an  age  that  requires  trained,  disciplined  and  cul- 
tured minds,  and  a  few  evenings  a  week  spent  in  acquiring  an 
education  will  pay  inestimable  dividends,  not  only  in  culture, 
knowledge  and  self-respect,  but  in  actual  money  earning  capa- 
bility. Statistics  show  that  the  college  man  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  more  likely  to  achieve  success  than  the  man  with 
only  a  common  school  education.     Likewise  the  chances  of  a 
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iigh  school  graduate  are  many  times  better  than  those  of  a 
nan  with  only  a  common  school  education. 

Can  a  high  school  course  be  successfully  pursued  in  a  night 
chool?  In  the  light  of  our  six  years  experience,  we  say  em- 
)hatically  that  it  can,  and  that  the  average  scholarship  of  our 
;raduates  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  graduates  of  a  day 
dgh  school.     The  reasons  are: 

First.  The  same  thoroughness  is  insisted  upon  as  in  day 
chools. 

Second.    Our  students  are  older  and  more  mature. 

Third.  They  are  more  earnest  and  eager  to  learn,  otherwise 
hey  would  not  pay  their  money  and  give  up  their  evenings. 

Fourth.  Time  means  more  to  them,  hence  they  improve 
very  moment. 

Fifth.  Continuous  sessions  throughout  the  year,  concen- 
rated  effort  and  time  saving  methods. 

The  night  school  idea  is  increasing  in  favor,  and  night 
chools  where  instruction  is  given  in  law,  shorthand,  book- 
:eeping  and  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  have  proved  successful. 
)urs  is,  however,  the  only  night  school  in  the  city  which  gives 
fcs  attention  entirely  to  high  school  work,  and  we  believe  this 
xclusive  devotion  to  one  line  of  work  has  much  to  do  with 
he  success  of  the  school. 

The  Cleveland  Preparatory  School  is  located  on  the  13th 
loor  of  the  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,.  It  has  at 
ts  disposal  three  large,  well-equipped  class  rooms.  Classes 
ecite  in  the  class  rooms  of  The  Cleveland  Law  School  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  during  the  winter  semester, 
nd  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  during  the  sum- 
lier  term.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  ar- 
angement  since  it  gives  the  student  each  alternate  night  for 
he  preparation  of  lessons. 

We  have  selected,  so  far  as  possibles  text-books  which  con- 
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tain  much  explanatory  matter  so  that  the  students  can  more 
easily  prepare  the  lessons.  All  of  the  text-books  are  of  a  high 
standard  and  used  in  approved  schools  and  colleges. 

Our  instructors  are  men  of  many  years  of  experience  in* 
teaching,  familiar  with  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
the  students  work,  and  able  to  direct  their  studies  most  advan- 
tageously. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen 
weeks  each  and  a  summer  term  of  ten  weeks.  Students  are 
enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  term.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  take  preparatory  studies  simultaneously  with 
their  law  studies  until  they  have  at  least  twelve  units  of  their 
high  school  work  completed,  unless  special  arrangements  are 
made  with  the  faculty. 

Students  are  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  reci- 
tations. Unexcused  absences  will  reduce  their  grades.  Examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  the  student  is 
required  to  pass  these  examinations  with  a  grade  not  lower 
than  seventy  per  cent.  Special  examinations  to  students  who 
have  failed  in  any  subject,  $2.00. 

Students  who  expect  to  be  absent  from  the  final  examina- 
tions must  make  arrangements  to  take  these  before,  and  not 
after  the  final  examination  is  given,  otherwise  a  charge  of  $2.00 
is  made. 

The  courses  have  been  broadened  from  year  to  year  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  highest  possible  standard.  A 
special  schedule  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter. The  courses  are  selected  with  special  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  students.  The  subjects  in  which  courses  are  offered 
are:  Foreign  Language,  English,  Mathematics,  History  and 
Science. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  of  study,  students  will  be 
graduated  from  the  Academy  and  will  receive  a  diploma,  for 
which  a  charge  of  $3.00  is  made. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate  must  complete  at  least  16 
units  in  Academy  work;  2  units,  Foreign  Language;  3  units, 
English;  2y2  units,  Mathematics;  1  unit,  Science;  and  1  unit, 
History;  the  other  6~y2  units  may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

Four  units  may  be  offered  in  professional  work  or  other 
branches  like  Drawing,  Commercial  Studies,  Domestic  Science, 
Manual  Training,  etc. 

All  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Principal,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Hopkins,  947  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Phones:     Main  5469,  Central  1845-R. 

Terms 

The  tuition  for  the  year  is  $57.50,  payable  as  follows: 
$20.00  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  $17.50  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  term.  All  books  bought  from  the 
school  must  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  purchase. 


Students 


BEREA    DEPARTMENTS. 

Arranged  Alphabetically. 

Agey,  Susie  E Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ Berea 

Alexander,   Charles  A Col.   So Hannibal 

Allen,  Edith  Lucile   Col.   Sen Berea 

Allinger,  Helen Mus Berea 

Amstutz,   Hobart   B Col.  Fr.,  Mus Amherst 

Angel,  Alice  D Col.   Fr Dennison 

Argelander,  Frank   Col.    So.,    Sum Berea 

Averill,  M.  Louise   Col.  So.  . .. Brecksville 

Aylard,  Edith  M Col.  So.,  Mus Brunswick 

Aylard,  Gertrude  D Col.  Jun.,  Mus Brunswick 

Bacon,  Ruth  Beryl Col.  Jun.,  Ho.  Econ Vermilion 

Baesel,   Nellie    Sum. Berea 

Bagger,   Charlotte  M Sum West  Park 

Baldwin,    Mae    Mus Berea 

Barnes,  Marion  E Sum Amherst 

Bartlett,    Florence    Sum Wellington 

Bassett,    Margaret    Col.  Irr   West  Park 

Bassett,  Myrtle  A. Sum West  Park 

Bauer,   Hazel Mus Valley    City 

Baur,  Paul   E .Col.  Sen Evansville,  Ind. 

Baur,    Victor    Col.  Jun Evansville,  Ind. 

Bayne,  Frederic Sum.  Mus Lakewood 

Bechtel,  Clarence  E. Col.  Fr Creston 

Beck,  John    Mus .. Medina 

Beck,    Lucile    Mus No.  Olmsted 

Benedict,  Ruth  G Col.   Sen Berea 

Benjamin,   Edith  J Sum Elyria 

Beriswell,  Irene  S Sum.,   Col.  Fr Berea 

Beyer,  Norman  A Col.   So Dayton 

Beyer,  Ruth   Mus.,  Col.  Irr Madison,  Wis. 

Bick,    Florence    Col.  Fr.,  Mus Strongsville 

Biglow,   Zrena    , Acad.  Jun New  London 

Bischof,  Dorothea  K Col.  Fr Berea 

Bissinger,    William    Col.  Sen.,  Sum Manchester 

Black,   Seward   N Col.  Fr Elyria 

Blackburn,    Laurence    Col.  So.,  Sum.  Mus Berea 

Blair,  Jessie   Sum Berea 

Bobilin,    Theodore    Col.  Sen Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Bohley,  Fred   O Col.  So.,  Mus Medina 

Bowles,  Zora    Col.  So Middlefield 

Bracy,  Marion   Mus Berea 

Brasse,  Earl  J Col.   So Brunswick 

Braun,   Lilian   M Col.  Jun Louisville,  Ky. 

Braunschweig,  John  M Col.  Jun San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bredt,   Charles   H Col.  Jun Berea 

Breslich,    Ruth    Mus Berea 

Brightman,    Margaret    Col.  Jun Berea 

Burian,   Frank  J Col.  Jun Calumet,  Pa. 

Buritzky,    Joseph    Ac.  Fr Cincinnati 

Campbell,  Nelson,  A.  B Sum Cardlngton 

Carver,    Florence    Mus,,  Sum.  Mus.  .......  Lake  wood 

Chamberlain,   Mary    Col.  Fr Grafton 

Cheng,  C.  T.,  A.  B Sum Hinghwa,  China 

Chervenka,    Mildred    . Mus Cleveland 

Chevalier,   Beatrice    Col.  Fr Bay  of  Islands,  N.  F. 

Christ,    Harold    Col.  Jun Lake  City,  Minn. 

Cipka,  Anna  R Ac.  Jun.,  Mus.   . .   Tisovc,  Hungary 

Clancy,  Harold  J ,  Col.   Jun Berea 

Clancy,  Walter  F Col.   Sen Berea  I 

Clark,    Irma    Sum Grafton 

Class,  Edward  C Col.   Jun. Berea  l 

Clemmer,  Andrew  G Col.  So.,  Mus.,  Sum.  Mus.  Cleveland  I 

Clouse,  Miriam  E Sum Copley 

Clouse,   Nellie    Sum Copley 

Cochran,    Grace    Art   Berea 

Cole,    lone    Acad.  Sen.,  Sum Columbia  I 

Collier,  Charles   Mus Berea  I 

Collier,    Corinne    Col.   Jun Berea 

Cooper,  Myrtle  F Col.  Irr.,  Ho.  Econ.   . . , .   Cleveland 

Cramer   Louise    Mus Berea 

Crawford,   Florence    Col.   Fr Berea 

Crider,  Vera  M Col.  Jun.,  Mus. Cincinnati 

Culp,  Blaine   Mus Medina  I 

Dall,  Ruth,  Ph.  B Mus Cleveland 

David,  Frank   Acad.  Fr Cleveland 

Deckelmeier,  Walter  J Col.  Jun. Cleveland 

D'Lloyd,  Agnes    Mus Columbia   Sta. 

Demaline,  Eleanor   Mus.,  Sum.  Mus West  Park 

Demaline,   Irene    Mus No.  Olmsted 

Dennis,   Edith  A Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Art  ..Burbank 

Dewar,   Margaret    Sum Berea 

Doane,  Clarence  E Mus.,  Sum.  Mus Strongsville 

Doane,   Marjorie  L Sum.  Mus Strongsville 

Dochterman,  Charlotte  A Acad.  So.,  Mus.  . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doddridge,  Dorothy   Col.    So.,   Art    Berea 

Donaldson,  Helen  J Col.  Fr No.  Olmsted 

Drager,    Flory    Mus Bere; 
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Dreger,  Henry  J Acad.  Fr Cleveland 

Duchac,  Edward  L Sum Brunswick 

Dumford,    Florence    Sum West  Dover 

Dumond,  Dwight  L Col.  So. Basil 

Dustheimer,  Freeman  A Col.  Jun Thornville 

Dye,  Lawrence  A Col.  Fr No.  Olmsted 

Easley,    J.    Warren    Col.  Sen Wilmington,  Del. 

Edwards,  Elizabeth  D Col.  Fr.,  Mus Elyria 

Eglin,   Martha Col.   So.,   Mus Shelby 

Eisele,   Frederick  W Col.  Sen Cleveland 

Ellinger,  Clarence  G Col.  Jun Hopkins,   Mich. 

Ensign,   Mildred    Mus.,  Sum.  Mus Medina 

Eusey,    Coral    Mus.,  Sum Galion 

Fast,    Irl    Col.  Jun.,  Mus Polk 

Petterman,  Frank  H Col.  Fr Strongsville 

Fetzer,   Elmer   J Col.  Fr.,  Mus Spencer 

Feuchter,   Ralph Col.  So.,  Mus West  Park 

Sicken,  Mrs.  Hilbert,  A.  B ,Mus Berea 

Fish,   Dorothy    Mus.,   Sum Strongsville 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Bessie  S Mus.,  Sum West  Park 

Folta,  George  P Acad.  Sen Rychvald,  Hungary 

^olta,    Harry    Acad.  Fr Bowlus,  Minn. 

^olta,    John    Acad.  Fr Bowlus,  Minn. 

Foster,   Helen   L Col.   Sen Cleveland 

^rary,   Wayne    Mus Burbank 

Mtzinger,    Carrie    Mus Olmsted   Falls 

rung,  Henry  W Mus.,   Sum.  Mus Cleveland 

^issuer,  Harry   Acad.  So.,  Sum Jefferson 

Tabel,    Fred Mus Berea 

*alar,   Frank    Mus.,   Sum.  Mus Cleveland 

Jaudern,  Grace   Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Art Elyria 

Jensemer,   Donald  G Col.   Sen Creston 

rensemer,    Marjorie    Col.  So.,  Mus Creston 

iibbs,  Earl  B Col.  Fr Brunswick 

ribbs,  Edward  C Col.    Sen Brunswick 

Jilmore,  F.  C Sum Strongsville 

Joebel,   Fred Sum.  Mus , Berea 

loette,  William  L.,  A.  B.,   Sum Berea 

loetz,    Oscar   J Acad.  Jr.,  Mus Cincinnati 

Johlke,  Arthur  C Col.   Fr ,..    Berea 

loodrich,  Blanche  A Col.   Sen Thompson 

roshorn,  Martha  J Col.  Fr West  Salem 

lott,    Fern    Col.  Fr LaGrange 

Iray,   Clara  Pearl    Col.  Fr Berea 

Iray,  Eva   Mus. Berea 

rray,  Helen  T Col.  Fr.  Wayland   Mich* 

rray,  John  Vincent   Col.  Jun Wayland,"  Mich. 

ireen,   Alice   L Sum Sharon  Center 
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Green,   Ralph  W Sum Berei 

Gregory,  Mrs.  William   Art    Berei 

Grover,  Dorothy    Col.  So.,  Mus Berei 

Hains,    Twila Col.  So.,  Mus Roscc 

Hall,   Mrs.   Freda    Sum Olmsted  Fall 

Halley,   William   Guy    Col.  Jun Daytoi 

Hamblin,  Harold  M Col.  So.,  Art Brecksvill 

Hammerschmidt,  Nellie   Art    Medin; 

Hankovsky,  George Col.  Sen.,  Mus.,  Sum 

, Richwald,  Hungar; 

Hao,  Cheng  Pang  Col.  Fr Peking,  Chin; 

Hartzog,  Mrs.  H.  H Mus Medin 

Haskins,  Clara  J Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ. . .  Chagrin  Fall 

Hass,    Elizabeth    Col.   Irr.,   Sum Tiffii 

Hass,  Emily  A Col.  So.,  Sum.,  Mus.,  Ho.  Econ  . . 

Albany,  N.  I 

Hathaway,   Ethel  A Col.   So Green vill 

Hathaway,  Urshal,  A.  B.,   Sum.,  Mus.,  Art   Bere 

Haueter,  Otto  E Col.   Sen Hanniba 

Hauswald,  G.  Willard   Col.  Jun New  Albany,  Inc 

Heazlitt,    Erwin    Sum Strongsvill 

Heddesheimer,   Lydia    Sum.  Mus.  . . . Akro: 

Henderson,   Edna Acad.  So.,  Mus.,  Ho.  Econ 

Clevelan; 

Hendrickson,    Stephen    Mus West  Par 

Herold,  Eva  L Col.  Fr.,  Sum.,  Art    ..   Valley  Cit 

Hertzler,    Ruth    Mus Bere 

Hess,  Emily  C , Sum West  Par 

Hess,  Jesse  B Col.  So Clevelan 

Hilgen,  Leona  A Col.  So.,  Mus Clevelan 

Hist,    Helen    Sum. Solo 

Hitzke,  Emilie   Sum Indianapolis,  Inc 

Hoddinott,  E.  Lucerne,  A.  B.,  Col.  P.  G.,  Sum Medin 

Hoddinott,  Ruth  E Col.  Fr Medin 

Hoelscher,  Mrs.  R.  P Mus.    Bere 

Holzemer,   Helen   E Col.  Jun.,  Mus..    Lewistown,  Mon 

Hornberger,    Carl   S Col.   Sen Barberto 

Howard,  Mrs.   Ethel  E Col.    So Lakewoo 

Hrabovsky,    Susan    Acad.  Jr.,  Ho.  Econ.  Mt.  Carmel,  Pi 

Hufnagel,  Artus  O Col.  Fr.,  Mus Holland,  In< 

Hunter,  Adam  A Col.    Sen Lorai 

Hushour,  Wilbur  C Col.  Jun Apple  Cree 

Jans,   William    Col.  So Edwall,  Wasl 

Jaquays,   Floyd  B Col.  Fr.   . .   Columbia  Sti 

Jauch,   Charles   Wesley    Col.  Sen.,  Mus.   . . .  Hopkins,  Micl 

Johnson,   Peter  H Col.  Fr Geauga  Lafc 

Johnson,  William    Sum Port  Clinto 

Jones,    Florence    Col.  So.,  Mus Columbu 

Jones,  Ruth,  L Col.  Fr Columbu 
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Jordan,   Corinne    Col.  Jim.,  Mus Creston 

Jungnickel,  Elizabeth    Col.  Fr Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Kaemmer,   E.  Rae    Col.  Jun Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

Kehren,  Alice  L Col.  Irr.,  Mus Brunswick 

Kelly,  Blanche  O Col.  Fr Oberlin 

Kent,  R.  Lindsay  Col.  Fr Verona,  Pa. 

Kiang,  Peng  Cheng Col.  So Hankow,  China 

Klebsattel,  August Col.   So Berea 

Kling,    Stephen    Col.  Irr Brunswick 

Klink,  Faith  C Col.  Irr Berea 

Knickrehm,   Fred    Col.  So Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Knight,  Edward  A Acad.  Jun.,  Sum Berea 

Kobie,   Peter    Sum Berea 

Koehnemann,  Mrs.  Fred  H Mus Berea 

Koehnemann,  Fred  H Col.  Jun.,  Sum Berea 

Kokomoor,  Franklin  W.,  B.  S., Col.  P.  G.,  Theol Dale,  Ind. 

Kolar,   Joseph    Acad.   So Duquesne 

Kollar,  Irma  Col.   Irr Lakewood 

Koons,  Floyd  M Col.  Fr.,  Mus Spencer 

Kuekes,  Louise   Mus Berea 

Kuenzig,  Raymond  A Col.  So No.  Girard,  Pa, 

Kummli,  Godfrey   Ac.  Jun Moenchaltorf ,  Swits. 

Kupfer,  Charles  R Col.  Sen Sherrard,  W.  Va. 

Lacy,  Grace   Sum.,  Mus Medina 

Lange,  Leo  Bruno   Ac.  Fr Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lange,  Lydia   Col.  So Cleveland 

Lange,    Ruth    Col.  So Cleveland 

Leahy,  Irene  M Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Brooklyn  Sta. 

Lenz,  Mrs.  Mina  Sum.,  Mus Akron 

Leser,  Eva  F Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ.   . .   Brecksville 

Lesniak,  Joseph  F Ac.  So Galicya,  Austria 

Levin,  Hyman  P Col.  Fr Cleveland 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Edna Mus Cleveland 

Lilly,  James   Mus Elyria 

Ling,  Robert  H Ac.  Sen.,  Sum Johnstown,  Pa 

Link,  John  Frederic Ac.  Fr Bay  City,  Mich. 

Lobaugh,    Genieve Mus West  Park. 

Locke,  Gladys  E Col.  So.,  Mas Olmsted  Falls 

Longbon,  Edith   Mus Valley  City 

Loomis,    Fern    Sum Brunswick 

Loomis,  Ruth,  B.  S.,   Art Berea 

Loucks,  Lyda  M Col.  Jun St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Louzecky,   Anna    Sum.,   Mus Berea 

McCreery,   Helen    Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ Berea 

McCuen,  Hazel  M Col.  Fr Butler 

McKean,  Elsie  M.,  A.  B P.  G.,  Sum Berea 

McKelvey,    Wilfred    Col.  Fr Hannibal 

McMillan,  Retta  C Col.  Jun.,  Mus.,  Sum.   ..   Cleveland 
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McNiel,  A.  A.,  A.  B Sum Barberton 

Machovina,    Arthur    Mus Berea 

Maechtel,  Clara  P Col.  Irr.,   Sum Berea 

Maple,   Georgetta    Sum Ga lion 

Markley,    Lenore    Sum Mt.  Gilead 

Martin,  Benjamin   Col.  Sen Bertha,  Minn. 

Marton,    George    Ac.  Pr Tasola,  Hungary 

Matthes,  Norman  A Col.  Sen.,  Sum.  ........   Sandusky 

Matthews,  Beatrice  L Col.  Jun.,  Mus.,  Sum Berea 

Matthews,    Stephen    Col.   So.,   Mus Berea 

Mayer,  Lester  B Col.  Fr Valley  City 

Merrill,  L.  Kenneth  Col.  So No.  Olmsted 

Meyer,    Margaret    Col.  Fr.,  Mus.  . .  E.  Saginaw,  Mich- 

Meyers,  Mamie  D Sum West   Park 

Michel,  Albert   Col.  Fr Batesville,  Ind. 

Michel,  Elma  O Col.  Sen.,  Mus Tipton,  Ind. 

Miller,   Warren    Col.  So West  View 

Miner,  Chester  W Col.   Fr.    Willlamsfield 

Mitchart,    Eunice    Ac.  Jun Mt.  Vernon 

Mollison,    Vera    Col.  So.,  Sum.,  Art.  . . .  West  View 

Morton,   Edythe   M Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ   Mt.  Gilead 

Mueller,  Alfred  R Ac.  Fr Milwaukee 

Mueller,    Clarence   G Col.   So Sandusky 

Munn,  Lottie  E Col.  Sen. Grafton 

Muntis,  William  H.   Col.   Irr Crestline 

Muntz,  Earl  E Col.  Sen Cleveland 

Muntz,  Edith  A Col.  Jun Cleveland 

Nagel,  Robert  Wm.   : Col.  Fr.   .  „ West  Park 

Nairy,  Lewis  James    Sum Grafton 

Nickel,   Mary    Mus Berea 

Niehaus,  William  E Col.  Fr.,  Sum Berea 

Noland,    Leah   E Acad.   Jun Marietta 

Nussbaum,   Clarissa  M Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ 

Oatman,  Anna  Mabel   Col.  Fr Andover 

Oetjen,  Luella  R Col.  Fr Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Palmer,    Helen     Acad.  Jun New  London 

Park,  Chang  Soon    Col.  Fr Kang  Whay,  Korea 

Park,  Julian  S Col.  Jun Seoul,  Korea 

Parker,   Joyce    . . .  t Col.  Fr Berea 

Pawlik,  Charles  G Col.  Fr Wheaton,  111. 

Peak,  Arthur  H Col.  So Avon  Lake 

Percy,   Vincent    Mus Cleveland 

Pesek,  Bertha    Mus Cleveland 

Peters,  Sidney  C Col.  Fr.,  Mus Berea 

Pfeifer,  William  C Col.  Sen Galion 

Pfeiff er,   Victor    Col.  Fr.,   Sum Dayton 

Pierce,    Grace    Col.  Irr.,  Art Berea 
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Pierce,    Ivadell    Col.   So Berea 

Plank,  Walter  C Col.  Sen Boston,  Mass. 

Plate,   William  H Col.  Irr  East  Liverpool 

Pomeroy,    Elouise    Mus Berea 

Pomeroy,    Harold    Mus Berea 

Poneman,    Sam Col.  Irr Cleveland 

Poots,  Forrest  C Col.  Fr Strongsville 

Post,  Bernice  M Col.  Jun.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Chagrin  Falls 

Prasse,   Martha   Acad.  Fr.,  Mus.,  Ho.  Econ.  

Cleveland 

Quade,   Louis  J Col.  Jun Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Race,    Genieve    Sum.,   Mus Cleveland 

Radcliffe,  Louie  C.  Col.  Jun.   Cleveland 

Reese,  J.  Donald    Col.  So Crestline 

Reimann,    Frieda    Col.  Sen.,  Sum Zurich,  Switz. 

Renner,  Wesley  A Col.    Jun Sardis 

Restle,  Alanson  R Col.  Fr.   Fremont 

Rhoads,   May  V Col.  Fr. Elyria 

Rhodes,   Hazelle    Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Mus 

Belleville 

Richards,  Harold   P Col.  Fr Strongsville 

Richter,  Mrs.  R.  A Mus Cleveland 

Riddles,   Irene    Mus Berea 

Riel,  Gordon  W Col.  Jun Ironton 

Riemenschneider,  Edwin   Mus Berea 

Ries,   Frida  K Col.  Fr.,  Mus.  ..   Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Rigdon,    Edna    Sum.,  Mus Berea 

Rigdon,  Mabel   Col.  Fr.,  Mus Berea 

Rivkin,  Libbie   Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ Cleveland 

Robart,    Carl    Col.  Jun Copley 

Robinson,   Ethel    Mus Cleveland 

Rodeheffer,  E.  Adella  Col.  Fr.,  Mus St.  Marys 

Rodeheffer,  Edwin  A Col.  Jun St.  Marys 

Rogatzky,  Viola  B Col.  So.,  Mus Toledo 

Rolland,  William  A Acad.  Sen Berea 

Root,  Leland  Ives    Acad.  Fr Medina 

Ross,   Fred    Acad.  Sen.  . .  Pirmasens,  Germany 

Roth,  Kingsley  W Col.  Jun.,  Mus Cleveland 

Rupert,   Stanton    Col.  Jun Polk 

Rust,  Joy  I Col.  Fr Grafton 

Sabin,    Velma    Sum Berea 

Sanderson,    Helen    Sum Berea 

Sanderson,   Vivian Mus Cleveland 

Sauder,   Cora Col.  Irr No.  Olmsted 

Sauder,   Howard    Mus No.  Olmsted 

Sauder,   Vesta    Col.  Irr.,  Art  No.  Olmsted 

Sauer,    Earl   L Col.   Fr Elgin,   111 

Scheirich,  Anna  Beta   Col.  Jun Louisville,  Ky. 

Schiffel,   Grace  M Col.  Fr Los  Angeles,  Cal« 
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Schleman,  Clara   Col.  Jun Berea 

Schleuniger,    Ernest    Col.  So Berea 

Schneider,   Florence  V Col.  Fr Cleveland 

Schott,  Fred  H Col.    Sen Elmore 

Schwab,  Edward  T Col.    Fr Cleveland 

Searle,  Arthur  H.  J Mus Detroit,  Mich. 

Searles,   Doris    Col.   So Medina 

Seifert,    John    L Acad.  Fr St.  Philip,  Ind. 

Sells,  J.  Ernest   Acad.  So Newton  Falls 

Shattuck,  Doris  L Col.  So.,  Ho.  Econ  ,  Sum 

Brownhelm 

Shaw,    Lucina    Col.  So Savannah 

Shepherd,    Cecil    Mus Berea 

Shepherd,  Helen  M Mus Berea 

Sherman,    Olata    Sum Orrville 

Shriner,    Sophronia Col.  Irr Creston 

Shunk,  Arthur Col.  Jun Cleveland 

Sikorski,   Wladislaw    Acad.  So.  . .  Aleksondrowo,  Russia 

Simpson,   Helen  D Col.   Jun Berea 

Sindell,   Oscar  S Col.  Fr Cleveland 

Smedley,  Beth,  A.  B Sum.,  Mus Berea 

Smith,    Elizabeth    Sum. No.   Amherst 

Smith,  Eva  B Sum Elyria 

Smith,  R.  Grace    Mus.,  Sum.  Mus.   ..   Olmsted,  Falls 

Smith,    Henrietta    Sum.  Mus.,   Sum Amherst 

Smith,   Mildred    Col.  Sen Lodi 

Smith,  Sarah  M Col.  Sen.,  Sum Berea 

Smith,   Mrs.    Stella    Art    Berea 

Sneberger,    Frank    Col.  Jun Ejpovlse,  Bohemia 

Snyder,   E.   Pauline    Col.  So.,  Mus Noble 

Snyder,  Fred Mus Medina 

Snyder,  Harry  B. Col.   So Dundee 

Sobel,  Lawrence  S.   Col.  Sen Cleveland 

Soltis,   William    Acad.  Fr Holdingford,  Minn, 

Soplata,   Adolph    Acad.  So Tleci,  Austria 

Speckmann,  Elsie  Marie   Col.  Jun Berea 

Speelman,   Marie    Col.   Fr Crestline 

Sperling,  Lydia   Acad.  Sen Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sprague>  Lynn  A Col.  Sen.,  Sum Strongsville 

Squire,   Ivy  Lewis    Col.  Sen.,  Mus Columbia  Sta. 

Steen,    Grace    Sum Vigil 

Steinkraus,  Ernest  F Acad.  Jun.,  Mus Cleveland 

Steinle,    Margaret    Col.  So Greenville 

Stiefel.    Bertha    Col.   Fr.,   Mus Berea 

Storrs,    Grace    Sum Grafton 

Stout,   J.   Balmer    Col.  Sen.,  Sum Littlefield 

Streng,  Edwin  C,  A.  B., Sum No.  Fairfield 

Strong,   George   C Acad.  Sen .  No.  Fairfield 

Strimple,    Helen    Col.  So.,  Mus.,  Ho.  Econ.  Art   . . 

Bay  Village 

Sullivan,    Mabel    Col.  Sen Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 
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umner,  Allene  M.    ... 

ape,  Fred    

uvada,  Stephen  J.   ... 

Col.  Jun.   . . . 

Mus 

Berea 

Cleveland 

Acad.  Sen.  . 

. .  Arovilony,  Hungary 

avaglione,  Rocco    Acad.  Fr Philadelphia,  Pa- 

aylor,    Russell    Mus Berea 

eperowicz,   Tillie   Art \ . . .   Berea 

errell,    Beatrice    Mus Columbia  Sta* 

hiem,  Carl  H Col.  Sen.  Berea 

homas,  Blanche   Sum Berea 

aomas,    Carrie    Sum Berea 

i  nomas,    Clara Sum Berea 

i  hompson,  John  B Col.  Jun Columbia  Sta. 

:  bompson,  Vivian    Col.  Fr Columbia  Sta. 

thorns,    Gertrude    Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana 

liltjies,   Mae  B Col.  Fr.  Columbia  Sta. 

racy,    Lucille    . .  Col.  Fr Portsmouth 

Irainor,  Agnes    Col.  Fr.,  Mus Greenville 

(•ainor,   Mabel    Col.  Fr.,  Mus Greenville 

ropf ,   Esther    Sum Martel 

(•ost,  Harold  G Col.  Jun.,  Mus.  ..  Waterford,  Wis. 

libbesing,  Herbert  W Col.  Sen Berea 

lbbesing,  Milton  H Col.  Fr.,  Mua Berea 

libbesing,  Rolland    Mus Berea 

Iiinck,  Bernice    Sum.    Gresham 

Im,  Oscar  E Col.  Fr.  Le  Seuer,  Minn. 

"lgericht,   Paul  H Col.  Jun Greenville 

|)ton,  Nellie   Col.  Jun Crestline 

liner,   Florence    Sum.  Mus Brunswick 

leek,  James  J Col.  Sen Cleveland 

Itndersall,  Ora  E Col.  So Kenmore 

Ttn  Gerichten,  Laura    Sum Columbus 

^agner,  Wesley  J Col.  Jun Elgin,  111. 

^anner,  George  W Col.  So Marion 

lard,   Grant  E Col.   Sen Berea 

I  >ard,  Ruby  E Sum Brooklyn   Sta. 

i  larga,   Michael    Acad.  So Albany,  Minn. 

Earner,  Katherine  G.,  A.  B Sum Wooster 

3  iishing,   Frances    Col.  Fr.,  Mus Piqua 

^itson,   Wm.   C Col.  Fr Lancaster 

4  paver,   Grace    Col.  So.,  Art   Republic 

4  fellemeyer,  Alfred  L Col.  Jun.,  Mus Holland,  Ind. 

i  tassel,  Irven  H.,  A.  B Sum Huntingburg,  Ind. 

list,  Mildred    Col.   Fr.    Berea 

liitcomb,  Elmer  W Col.  Fr Byron,  Minn. 

faitcomb,  J.  Caroline   Col.  Fr Byron,  Minn. 
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White,  James  C 

Wilder,  Mary   

Wilder,   Paul  A 

Wilker,    Clara    

Wilker,  Esther  C.,  A.  B.f 

Wilker,   Norma  W 

Wiltshire,  M.  Bernice  . . 

Windt,  Paul  G 

Wirick,    Mildred   W. 

Wolff,   Hulda    

Wright,  Ruth  B 

Wyttenbach,  Ellen  Ruth 

Yoder,  Helen  E 

Yoh,   Kong   Yung    

Yroi,   Chan    

Zehner,    Hobart    


Col.  Fr Bere 

Col.  Fr.,  Ho.  Econ.   ..   Strongsviir 

Col.  So Sevill 

Sum Rocky  Rive 

Mus LaGrang 

Col.  Jun Batesvil] 

Col.    So.'    Brecksvil] 

Col.  Jun Dallas,  Texg 

Sum Galic 

Mus Mallett   Cree» 

Col.  Sen.,  Mus.,  Ho.  Econ.,  Medina 
Col.  Jun Amherr' 

Col.  Sen Medir 

Col.  So Shanghai,  Chir 

Acad.  Fr Canton,  Chirj 

Col.  Irr Crestc 


*a 


:!) 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 


POSTGRADUATES 

[oddinott,  E.  Lucerne  (A.  B.,  B.-W.  C.)    Medina,   O. 

[okomoor,  Franklin  W.  (B.  S.,  V.  U.)    Dale,  Ind. 

[cKean,  Elsie  M.  (A.  B.,  B.-W.  C.) Berea,  O. 


SENIORS. 

Jlen,  Edith  Lucile Berea,  O. 

iaur,  Paul  E Evansville,    Ind. 

ienedict,  Ruth  G Berea,    O. 

iissinger,  William   Manchester,    O. 

iobilin,    Theodore    Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

lancy,  Walter  P Berea,    O. 

lasley,  J.  Warren    Wilmington,   Del. 

'lisele,   Frederick   W Cleveland,    O. 

i'oster,   Helen   L Cleveland,    O. 

ensemer,  Donald  L Creston,  O. 

(ibbs,  Edward  C Brunswick,   O. 

roodrich,   Blanche  A Thompson,   O. 

[ankovsky,   George    Richwald,   Hungary 

[aueter,  Otto  E Hannibal,  O. 

Lornberger,   Carl   S Barberton,  O. 

[unter,   Adam   A Lorain,    O. 

lauch,  Charles  W Hopkins,   Mich. 

fupfer,  Charles  R Sherrard,  W.  Va. 

Kartin,    Benjamin    Bertha,    Minn. 

[tatthes,  Norman  A Sandusky,   O. 

Kichel,  Elma   Tipton,   Ind. 

lunn,  Lottie   E Grafton,  O. 

[[untz,  Earl  E Cleveland,  O. 

Ifeifer,  William  C Galion,   O. 

Bank,  Walter  C Boston,    Mass. 

leimann,  Frieda  Zurich,  Switzerland 

Ichott,   Fred   H Elmore,   O. 

Imith,  Mildred  H Lodi,  O. 

Imith,  Sarah  M Berea,    O. 

fcbel,  Lawrence  S Cleveland,    O. 

Iprague,   Lynn   A Strongsville,  O. 

■quire,  Mrs.  Ivy  L Columbia  Station,  O. 

lout,  J.  Balmer  Middlefield,    O. 

pllivan,    Mabel    Sandy  Lake,   Pa. 

Ittiem,   Karl   H Brasso,    Hungary 
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Tubbesing,  Herbert  W Berea,   ( 

Vacek,  James  J Cleveland,  < 

Ward,  Grant  E Berea,  < 

Wright,  Ruth  B Medina,   < 

Yoder,  Helen Medina,  < 


.■•« 


JUNIORS. 

Aylard,  Gertrude  D Brunswick,    \ 

Bacon,  R.  Beryl   Vermilion,    ( 

Baur,   Victor  R Evansville,    In 

Braun,  Lilian  M Louisville,   K 

Braunschweig,  John  M San  Francisco,  Cal 

Bredt,   Charles  H Berea,   I 

Brightman,   Margaret    Berea,   < 

Burian,  Frank  J Calumet,   Fl 

Christ,  Harold  Bertha,   Mini 

Clancy,  Harold   J. Berea,   < 

Class,  Edward  C Berea,   < 

Collier,   Corinne    Berea, 

Crider,  Vera  Madeline Cincinnati, 

Deckelmeier,  Walter  J Cleveland,    i 

Dustheimer,  Freeman  A Thornville, 

Ellinger,  Clarence  G Hopkins,   Mic 

Fast,  Irl  Polk. 

Gray,  John  Vincent Wayland,    Mic 

Halley,  William  G Dayton, 

Hauswald,  G.  Willard New  Albany,  In 

Holzemer,  Helen  E Lewistown,    Moi 

Hushour,  Wilbur   C Apple  Creek, 

Jordan,   Corinne Creston, 

Kaemmer,  E.  Rae  Long  Prairie,  Mir 

Koehnemann,  Fred  R Hammond,    In 

Loucks,  Lyda  M St.  Johnsville,  N. 

Matthews,  Beatrice  L Berea, 

McMillan,  Retta  C Cleveland, 

Muntz,  Edith  Anna Cleveland, 

Park,  Julian  S Seoul,   Kor 

Post,  Bernice  M Chagrin  Falls, 

Quade,  Louis  J. ' Milwaukee,  W 

Radcliffe,  Louie  C. Cleveland, 

Renner,  Wesley  A Sardia, 

Riel,  Gordon  W Ironton, 

Robart,    Carl    Copley, 

Rodeheffer,  Edwin  A St.  Marys, 

Roth,  Kingsley  W Cleveland, 

Rupert,   Stanton    Polk, 

Scheirich,  Anna  Beta Louisville,   I 

Schleman,    Clara    Berea, 

Shunk,  Arthur  Cleveland. 
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Simpson,   Helen  D Berea    O 

Sneberger,    Frank    .'.."/  EJpovYse,  Bohemia 

Speckmann,  Elsie  M Berea    O. 

Sumner,  Allene  M Berea,'    O* 

Thompson,  John  B 'Columbia,  Sta.',  O. 

Trost,  Harold  G Waterford,   Wis. 

Ungericht,  Paul  H Greenville,    O. 

Upton,  Nellie Crestline,    O. 

Wagner,  Wesley  J Elgin,    111. 

Wellemeyer,  Alfred  L Holland, '  Ind. 

Wilker,  Norma  W Batesville,   Ind. 

Windt,    Paul    G Dallas,   Tex. 

Wyttenbach,  Ellen  Ruth   Amherst,   O. 


SOPHOMORES 

Agey,  Susie  E Berea,  O. 

Alexander,   Charles  A Hannibal,  O. 

Argelander,  Frank   Berea,  O. 

Averill,  M.  Louise Brecksville,  O. 

Aylard,  Edith  M Brunswick,  O. 

Beyer,  Norman  A Dayton,  O. 

Blackburn,  Laurence   Berea,  O. 

Bohley,  Fred   O Medina,  O. 

Bowles,  Zora Middlefield,  O. 

Brasse,   Earl  J Brunswick,  O. 

Clemmer,  Andrew  G Cleveland,  O. 

Dennis,  Edith  A Burbank,  O. 

Doddridge,  Dorothy   Berea,  O. 

Dumond,  Dwight  L Basil,  O. 

Eglin,   Martha    Shelby,  O. 

Feuchter,   Ralph    West   Park  O. 

Gaudern,  Grace Elyria,  O. 

Grover,   Dorothy    Berea,  O. 

Hains,  Twila Roscoe,  O. 

Hamblin,  Harold  M Brecksville,  O. 

Hass,    Emily   A Albany,   N.  Y. 

Hathaway,  Ethel  A Greenville,  O. 

Hess,  Jesse  B Cleveland,  O. 

Hilgen,  Leona  A Cleveland,  O. 

Howard,    Ethel   E Lakewood,  O. 

Jans,   William    Edwall,  Wash. 

Jones,    Florence Columbus,  O. 

Kiang,   Peng   Cheng    . . , Hankow,    China 

Klebsattel,  August   Berea,  O. 

Knickrehm,  Fred  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Kuenzig,  Raymond  A North   Girard,    Pa. 

Lange,  Lydia   Cleveland,  O. 

Lange,  Ruth   Cleveland,  O. 

Leahy,  Irene  M Brooklyn  Sta.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Leser,  Eva  F Brecksville,   O. 

Locke,  Gladys  E Olmsted  Palls,  O. 

McCreery,  Helen  Berea,   O. 

Matthews,    Stephen    Berea,   O. 

Merrill,  L.  Kenneth No.   Olmsted,   O. 

Miller,   Warren    West  View,  O. 

Mollison,  Vere   West  View,  O. 

Mueller,  Clarence  G Sandusky,  O. 

Peak,  Arthur  H Avon  Lake,  O. 

Pierce,  Ivadell  Berea,   O. 

Reese,  J.  Donald  Crestline,    O. 

Rogatzky,  Viola  B Toledo,  O. 

Schleuniger,  Ernst  Berea,   O. 

Searles,  Doris    Medina,   O. 

Shattuck,  Doris  L Brownhelm,  Vermilion,  O. 

Shaw,  Lucina  Savannah,  O. 

Snyder,  E.  Pauline  Noble,    O. 

Snyder,  Harry  B Dundee,   O. 

Steinle,    Margaret    Greenville,    O. 

Strimple,  Helen  Bay   Village,    O. 

Vandersall,  Ora  E Kenmore,  O. 

Wanner,  George  W Marion,    O. 

Weaver,  Grace Republic,    O. 

Wilder,  Paul  A Seville,  O. 

Wiltshire,  M.  Bernice Brecksville,    O. 

Yoh,  Kong  Yung  Shanghai,  China? 


FRESHMEN 

Amstutz,  Hobart  B Amherst,    O. 

Angel,  Alice  D Dennlson,    O. 

Bechtel,  Clarence  E Creston,  O. 

Beriswill,  Irene  S Berea,  O. 

Bick,  Florence   Strongsville,    O. 

Bischof,  Dorothea  K Berea,  O. 

Black,    Seward   N Elyria,   O. 

Chamberlain,  Mary Grafton,   O. 

Chevalier,  Beatrice Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland 

Crawford,   Florence    Berea,  O. 

Donaldson,  Helen  J No.   Olmsted,   O. 

Dye,  Lawrence  A No.  Olmsted,  O. 

Edwards,  Elizabeth  D Elyria,   O. 

Fetterman,  Frank  H Strongsville,  O. 

Fetzer,  Elmer  J Spencer,  O. 

Gibbs,  Earl  B Brunswick,   O. 

Gohlke,  Arthur  C Berea,  O. 

Goshorn,   Martha  J West  Salem,  O. 

Gott,  Fern La  Grange,  O. 

Gray,   Clara  Pearl ' Berea,  O. 

Gray,  Helen  T Wayland,    Mich. 


.1 
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Hao,    Cheng   Pang    Peking,   China 

Haskins,  Clara  J Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Herold,  Eva  L Valley  City,   O. 

Hoddinott,  Ruth  E Medina,    O. 

Hufnagel,  Artus  O Holland,   Ind. 

Jaquays,   Floyd  B Columbia,  Sta,  O. 

Johnson,    Peter   H Geauga,  Lake,  O. 

Jones,  Ruth  L Columbus,  O. 

Jungnickel,  Elizabeth    Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Kelly,  Blanche    O. Oberlln,  O. 

Kent,    R.    Lindsay    Verona,    Pa. 

Koons,  Floyd  M Spencer,    O. 

Levin,  Hyman  P Cleveland,  O. 

McCuen,  Hazel  M Butler,   O. 

McKelvey,  Wilfred  Hannibal,    O. 

Mayer,   Lester  B Valley  City,   O. 

Meyer,    Margaret    E.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Michel,  Albert   Batesville,   Ind. 

Miner,  Chester  W Williamsfield,  O. 

Morton,  Edythe  M Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Nagel,  Robert  William  West  Park,  O. 

Niehaus,  William  E Berea,  O. 

Nussbaum,  Clarissa  M Cleveland,    O. 

Oatman,  Anna  Mabel Andover,   O. 

Oetjen,  Luella  R Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Park,  Chang  Soon   Kang  Whay,  Korea 

Parker,   Joyce    Berea,  O. 

Pawlik,  Charles  G Wheaton,   111. 

Peters,  Sidney  C Berea,    O. 

Pf eiff er,  Victor  Charles Dayton,   O. 

Poots,    Forrest    C Strongsville,    O. 

Restle,  Alanson  R Fremont,   O. 

Rhoads,  May  V Elyria,   O. 

Rhodes,   Hazelle    Belleville,   O. 

Richards,  Harold  P Strongsville,  O. 

Ries,  Freda  K Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Rigdon,  Mabel   Berea,    O. 

Rivkin,  Libbie   Cleveland,    O. 

Rodeheffer,  E.  Adella St.  Marys,  O. 

Rust,  Joy  I Grafton,  O. 

Sauer,  Earl  L Elgin,  111. 

Schiffel,  Grace  M Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Schneider,   Florence  V Cleveland,  O. 

Schwab,   Edward   T Cleveland,  O. 

Sindell,  Oscar  S Cleveland,  O. 

Speelman,    Marie    Crestline,    O. 

Stiefel,    Bertha    Berea,    O. 

Thompson,   Vivian    West  View,   O. 

Thorns,   Gertrude   C Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tiltjies,   Mae  B Columbia,   Sta.,  O. 

•Tracy,  Lucille   Portsmouth,    O. 
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Trainor,  Agnes    Greenville,    O. 

Trainor,  Mabel Greenville,    O. 

Tubbesing,  Milton  H Berea,    O. 

Ulm,  Oscar  E Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Washing,    Frances    Piqua,    O. 

Watson,   William   C Lancaster,    O. 

West,    Mildred    E Berea,    O. 

Whitcomb,  Elmer  W Byron,    Minn. 

Whitcomb,  J.  Caroline    Byron,    Minn. 

White,  James  F Berea,    O. 

Wilder,  Mary Strongsville,  O. 


IRREGULAR 

Bassett,    Margaret    Berea,    O. 

Beyer,   Ruth   Madison,   Wis. 

Cooper,  Myrtle  F Cleveland,   O. 

Gensemer,    Marjorie    Creston,    O. 

Hass,    Elizabeth    Tiffin,   O. 

Kehren,  Alice  L Brunswick,   O. 

Kling,  Stephen  Brunswick,   O. 

Klink,  Faith  C Berea,    O. 

Muntis,  William  H Crestline,    O. 

Pierce,  Grace,  Art Berea,    O. 

Plate,   William  H East  Liverpool,  O. 

Poneman,  Sam Cleveland,  O. 

Sauder,  Cora No.   Olmsted,   O. 

Sauder,  Vesta,  Art No.   Olmsted,  O. 

Shriner,  Sophronia  Creston,   O. 

Zehner,    Hobart    Creston,   O. 


Academy 


SENIORS. 

Folta,  George  P Rychvald,   Hungary 

Ling,   Robert  H Johnstown,    Pa. 

Rolland,  William  A Berea,  O. 

Ross,    Frederick    Pirmasens,  Germany 

Sperling,    Lydia    Saginaw,   Mich. 

Streng,  George  C North  Fairfield,  O. 

Suvada,  Stephen  J Berwick,    Pa. 


JUNIORS. 

Biglow,  Irena   New  London,  O. 

Cipka,  Anna  R Tiswec,   Hungary 

Goetz,  Oscar  J Cincinnati,    O. 

Hrabovsky,    Susan    Mt.   Carmel,   Pa. 

Knight,  Edward  Berea,    O. 

Kummli,  Godfrey Moenchaltorf,    Switzerland 

Mitchart,  Eunice  Mt.  Vernon,   O. 

Noland,  Leah  E Marietta,   O. 

Palmer,  Helen New  London,  O. 

Steinkraus,   Ernest   F Cleveland,  O. 


SOPHOMORES. 

Cochran,  Grace  (Art)  Berea,   O. 

Dochterman,  Charlotte    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fung,  Henry  W Canal  Dover,  O. 

Henderson,   Edna    Cleveland,  O. 

Kolar,   Joseph    Duquesne,   Pa. 

Lesniak,  Joseph  F Galicya,   Austria 

Sells,  J.  Ernest   Newton  Falls,   O. 

Sikorski,  Wladislaw  Aleksandrowo,.   Russia 

Soplata,   Adolph    Tleci,  Austria 

Warga,    Michael Albany,    Minn. 


FRESHMEN. 

Buritzky,  Joseph  Cincinnati,    O. 

David,  Frank   Cleveland,  O. 
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Dreger,  Henry  J Cleveland,  O. 

Folta,  Harry  Bowlus,  Minn. 

Folta,  John  Bowlus,  Minn. 

Lange,  Leo  Bruno Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Link,  John  Frederic Bay   City,   Mich. 

Marton,  George Tasola,    Hungary 

Mueller,  Alfred  R Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

Prasse,  Martha Cleveland,  O. 

Root,  Leland  I Medina,    O. 

Seifert,  John  L St.  Philip,   Ind. 

Soltis,   William    Holdingford,    Minn. 

Tavaglione,   Rocco    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Yoi,  Chan    Canton,   China 


Cleveland  Law  School 


SENIOR    CLASS 

i 

Regular 

Akers,  Walter  H.  (A.  B.,  Western  Res.    Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Allen,  William  S Cleveland,  O. 

Bartunek,  Otto  J Cleveland,  O. 

Bickford,  Lennard  D Cleveland,  O. 

Boldizar,   Frank  E Cleveland,  O. 

Braverman,    Sophie Cleveland,  0. 

Chaloupka,   Aloysius    Cleveland,  O. 

Conners,  James  F.   (A.  B.,  Western  Res.  Univ.)   Cleveland,  O. 

Davis,  Harry   , Cleveland,  O. 

Dietz,  Frank  J Cleveland,  O. 

Falkner,  Helen  D Cleveland,  O. 

Futch,  Ethyl  A Cleveland,  O. 

Garnett,  Elvin  D Cleveland,  O. 

Gentholts,  A.  J Cleveland,  O. 

Glenn,  Selmo  C Cleveland,  O. 

Goldberger,  Adolph  P Cleveland,  O. 

Graham,  Robert  A Cleveland,  O. 

Haber,  Philmore  J.   (A.  B.,  Western  Res.  Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Heimberger,  Russell  E Cleveland,  O. 

Heinrich,  Albert  W Cleveland,  O. 

Hoover,  Jesse,  L.  W Cleveland,  O. 

Horwitz,  Peter  L Cleveland,  O. 

Hunter,   James    , Cleveland,  O. 

Hurwitz,  Isador  S Cleveland,  O. 

Killian,  Joseph  E Cleveland,  O. 

Klein,   Edward   H Cleveland,  O. 

Kletzkin,   Arnold   S Cleveland,  O. 

Krause,  Arthur   Cleveland,  O. 

Lawler,  Arthur  P.  (B.  S.,  Queens  Univ.)    Montreal,  Can. 

McBarron,  John  J Cleveland,  O. 

Novario,  John  A Cleveland,  O. 

Nuccio,   Joseph    Cleveland,  O. 

Parratt,  George  W.   (B.  S.,  Case  School)    Cleveland,  O. 

Picciano,  Michael  A Cleveland,  O. 

Pollock,  Henry  A Butler,  Penn. 

Putt,  Roy  E Cleveland,  O. 

Russo,  Charles  I Cleveland,  O. 

Samman,  George  P.   (B.  S.,  Ohio  State  Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Sandrowitz,  Leroy  R Cleveland,  O. 

Saywell,  George  W.  (B.  L.,  Western  Res.  Univ.)   Cleveland,  O. 
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Shapiro,  Rachel  Cleveland,  O. 

Siegel,  Edward  I Cleveland,  O. 

Sklenicke,  Edward  J Cleveland,  O. 

Smilansky,  Bernard  J Cleveland,  O. 

Snyder,  Lawrence  H Cleveland,  O. 

Spencer,  John  C Cleveland,  O. 

Strasbourger,  Miriam Cleveland,  O. 

Van  Duzer,  Ashley  McM Cleveland,  O. 


Irregular 

Barry,  Michael  A Cleveland,  O. 

Blake,   R.    C Cleveland,  O. 

Blum,  Louis  E Cleveland,  O. 

Bustard,  William  R Cleveland,  O. 

Caldwell,    Philip    Cleveland,  O. 

Pasnacht,  Ferd  F Cleveland,  O. 

Flohrman,  Arthur  J Cleveland,  O. 

Holder,    Max    Cleveland,  O. 

Kalish,   Abram   A ClevelaD  d,  O. 

Kelly,  Loretta  T Cleveland,  O. 

Leach,  Glenn  R Cleveland,  O. 

McNamee,  Charles  J Cleveland,  O. 

McNulty,  Elmer  B Cleveland,  O. 

Middleton,    Grant    Cleveland,  O. 

Morton,    Frank    Cleveland,  O. 

Mulligan,  Albert  D Cleveland,  O. 

Ried,  James   Cleveland,  O. 

Ross,  Ian  M Cleveland,  O. 

Sizer,  George  R    Cleveland,  O. 

Suffens,   Cleveland  J Cleveland,  O. 

Walkden,  Henry  N Cleveland,  O. 

Weinberger,   Manuel    Cleveland,  O. 

White,  Roland  L Cleveland,  O. 


MIDDLE   YEAR   CLASS 

Regular 

Agnew,  C.  Jewel  Cleveland,  O. 

Allen,    Sylvan   Y Cleveland,  O. 

Berkowitz,  Herman Cleveland,  O. 

Bloom,   Maurice   L Cleveland,  O. 

Clarke,  Claude  E.  (A.  B.,  Oberlin  College)    Cleveland,  O. 

Connell,   James  C Cleveland,  O. 

Desberg,  Barney   Cleveland,  O. 

Doering,  Roy  A.,  (A.  B.,  Western  Res.   Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Englander,  Leopold  R Cleveland,  O. 

Fovargue,  Louis  N Cleveland,  O. 
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Fronchowiak,  John  A Cleveland,  O. 

Glick,  Bert  D Cleveland,  O. 

Gottlieb,  William Cleveland,  O. 

Groth,  Carl  P Cleveland,  O. 

Haas,    Arthur    Cleveland,  O. 

Hagar,  Robert  E Cleveland,  O. 

Harris,  George  S.  (B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Hartratt,  Harold  P Cleveland,  O. 

Heintz,  Orla  T Cleveland,  O. 

Hennessey,  Wm.   F.    (Ph.  B.,  Hira  m)    Cleveland,  O. 

Heyse,  Albert  E Cleveland,  O. 

Hoffman,  Harry  T Cleveland,  O. 

Jaffa,  Miriam   Cleveland,  O. 

Katz,  Harry  J Cleveland,  O. 

Knisel,  Irene Cleveland,  O. 

Koller,  Andrew  R Cleveland,  O. 

Kotowski,  Anthony  F.,   (A.  B.,  St.  Ignatius)    Cleveland,   O. 

Levin,   Asher    Cleveland,  O. 

Loewenthal,    Abraham    Cleveland,  O. 

Luthi,    John   J Cleveland,  O. 

Mason,  Samuel  W Cleveland,  O. 

McLaughlin,  Gurney  E.,   (A.  B.,  Western  Res.  Univ.)  . .  Cleveland,  O. 

McMyler,  Howard  T.   (A.  B.,  Western  Res.    Univ.)   Cleveland,  O. 

Miller,  Louis Cleveland,  O. 

Nuddleman,  Moses  Cleveland,  O. 

Osborn,  George  F Cleveland,  O. 

Papurt  Aaron  M Cleveland,  O. 

Pattie,  Harry  F Cleveland,  O. 

Peck,  Joseph,  (B.  S.,  Case  School)    Cleveland,  O. 

Plack,  Frederick CJeveland,  O. 

Rogers,  Charles  W Cleveland,  O. 

Ross,  Charles  F.  (B.  A.,  M.  A.  Ohio  State  Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Saunders,    Albert   J Cleveland,  O. 

Senghes,  Erwin  W.   (A.  B.,  Western  Res.  Univ.)    Cleveland,  O. 

Sobel,  Lawrence  S Cleveland,  O. 

Spear,  John  C Cleveland,  O. 

Tawney,  Forrest  DeW Cleveland,  O. 

Williams,  Clark  M. Cleveland,  O. 

Irregular 

Adler,  Israel  Cleveland,  O. 

Ashkenas,  Bertha   Cleveland,  O. 

Bottomley,  Thomas  H Cleveland,  O. 

Brady,  Edward  L Cleveland,  O. 

Braun,  Harry  K Cleveland,  O. 

Braun,  Victor  W Cleveland,  O. 

Creig,  John  W Cleveland,  O. 

Daley,  Patrick  J Cleveland,  O. 

Delehanty,  Frank  G Cleveland,  O. 

Elder,  Harry  W Cleveland,  O. 
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Endress,  Roy  W Cleveland,  O. 

Ewing,  Samuel  H Cleveland,  O. 

Feit,  Leo   Cleveland,  O. 

Gardman,  William    Cleveland,  O. 

Goldstein,  Heiman   Cleveland,  O. 

Goodman,  Milton  G Cleveland,  O. 

Grosser,  Freda  S Cleveland,  O. 

Greetham,  George  M Cleveland,  O. 

Grundstein,  Harris  J Cleveland,  O. 

Jilek,  Charles Cleveland,  O. 

Kane,   William   A Cleveland,  O. 

Klein,   Louis   M Cleveland,  O. 

Krause,  Willard  D    Cleveland,  O. 

Krejci,  Charles  J Cleveland,  O. 

Lombardo,  Nicola  Cleveland,  O. 

Milota,  Rudolph  E Cleveland,  O. 

Namen,  Jay    Cleveland,  O. 

Nessy,   John  J Cleveland,  O. 

Oper,    Charles   W Cleveland,  O. 

Patin  Ralph  B Cleveland,  O. 

Read,  J.   Harold    Cleveland,  O. 

Rembrandt,    Samuel    Cleveland,  O. 

Rogers,  Frank  H Cleveland,  O. 

Rosenberg,  Martin  D Cleveland,  O. 

Rosecrans,  William  J Cleveland,  O. 

Rowan,  Mary  J Cleveland,  O. 

Rubenstein,  Benjamin  G Cleveland,  O. 

Scheurman,  William  O Cleveland,  O. 

Small,  Harry  E Cleveland,  O. 

Snyder,  Russell  P Cleveland,  O. 

Stingel,  Jacob  L Cleveland,  O. 

Sykes,  Walter  G Cleveland,  O. 

Waldeisen,  William  F Cleveland,  O. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Regular 

Alter,  Jacob  L Cleveland,  O. 

Bell,  Virgil  A Cleveland,  O. 

Bernstein,   Herman    Cleveland,  O. 

Bibeau,  Joseph  P.,  (Ph.  D.,  Paris  University)    Cleveland,   O. 

Biolosky,  William  J Cleveland,  O. 

Blazek,   Frank  J Cleveland,  O. 

Bloss,   John   R Cleveland,  O. 

Blum,   Martin   E Cleveland,  O. 

Brien,   Alexander   S Cleveland,  O. 

Brodie,  Fred  C Cleveland,  O. 

Carson,  Henderson  H Cleveland,  O. 
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Clark,    Harry    Cleveland,  O. 

Cowles,  Edgar  C.  (M.  D.,  Un.  Med.  &  Surgery)    Cleveland,  O. 

Deutsch,  Carl  W Cleveland,  O. 

Finn,   Israel    Cleveland,  O. 

Friedman,  Samuel  D Cleveland,  O. 

Gallagher,  Leo  J Cleveland,  O. 

Gillespie,  Chester  K Cleveland,  O. 

Guzawski,   Frank    ' Cleveland,  O. 

Hammink,  Harry  Wm Cleveland,  O. 

Krause,  Lester  L Cleveland,  O. 

Lane,  Francis  D.  « Cleveland,  O. 

Laurienzo,  Dominic  H Cleveland,  O. 

Lazarus,   Maurice  S Cleveland,  O. 

Lee,  Frank  C Cleveland,  O. 

Magallon,    Braulio    Cleveland,  O. 

McMillan,  Wm.  A Cleveland,  O. 

Miner,  Homer  A Cleveland,  O. 

Moldaver,  Joseph    Cleveland,  O. 

Oatman,   Harry  C Cleveland,  O. 

O'Brien,  Edmund  M Cleveland,  O. 

Overturf,  J.  Dennis   Cleveland,  O. 

Pike,  Eugene  B Cleveland,  O. 

Presley,  Pearl    Cleveland,  O. 

Rosenblum,   Philip    Cleveland,  O. 

Sheeler,  Howard  M Cleveland,  O. 

Sheftel,  Albert  Cleveland,  O. 

Silber,  Joseph  S Cleveland,  O. 

Stashower,  Joseph  G Cleveland,  O. 

Strong,  Bonnibel Cleveland,  O. 

Tenesey,   George   S Cleveland,  O. 

Tylicke,  John  F Cleveland,  O. 

Verhunce,  John  A Cleveland,  O. 

Wolf,   Henry  K Cleveland,  O. 

Yarano,   Patrick Cleveland,  O. 

Irregular 

Abramson,  Emil   Cleveland,  O. 

Apple,  Alexander Cleveland,  O. 

Brady,  Arthur  A Cleveland,  O. 

Brooker,  Wm.  L Cleveland,  O. 

Brophy,  David  J Cleveland,  O. 

Brueckner,  Arthur  E Cleveland,  O. 

Burke,   John   Wm Cleveland,  O. 

Catalano,  Anthony   Cleveland,  O. 

Csizmadia,    John    P Cleveland,  O. 

Davis,  Wvan  H Cleveland,  O. 

Demorbus,  Dominic  C Cleveland,  O. 

Feder,   Loyd   H Cleveland,  O. 

Fuldheim,  Milton  H Cleveland,  O. 

Gavin,  Joseph  B Cleveland,  O. 
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Gehring,  Elmer  E Cleveland 

Gilson,  Stanley  B Cleveland 

Gleason,  Walter  G Cleveland 

Goldwasser,   Harry  M Cleveland 

Gootfried,   Henry   S Cleveland 

Greenberg,   Irwin Cleveland 

Griffin,  Burt  W Cleveland 

Gross,  Morris Cleveland 

Handler,   Israel Cleveland 

Heinton,  Elmer  E ; Cleveland 

Horwitz,  Morris  L Cleveland 

Hood,   Guy  P Cleveland 

Hudson,  Janman  C Cleveland 

Hurley,  George  A Cleveland 

Jacobson,  Vistor  L Cleveland 

Keetch,  George  T Cleveland 

Kleiner,  Francis  G Cleveland 

Krejci,   James    Cleveland 

Laidley,  Harold  D Cleveland 

Lee,   George  W Cleveland 

Lefkovitz,  Charles  A Cleveland 

Levin,  Benjamin  P Cleveland 

Levine,    Moses    E Cleveland 

Levy,   Sylvester  H Cleveland 

Mahon,  John  J Cleveland 

McManamon,  Frank  J Cleveland 

Mountain,    Hazel    Cleveland 

Morgenstern,  Morris    Cleveland 

Murray,  James  H Cleveland 

Novario,  Louis  N Cleveland 

Oberlin,  Edson  A.,  Jr Cleveland 

O'Grady,  James  E Cleveland 

Otter,  Wm.  H Cleveland 

Petty,  Harlie  A Cleveland 

Rose,   Myron  H Cleveland 

Rudinger,   Charles   R Cleveland 

Sammon,    Michael    Cleveland 

Sanders,    Milton    Cleveland 

Schoch,  Abraham Cleveland 

Schreiber,  Abe Cleveland 

Schwemler,  William  F Cleveland 

Shagrin,  Morton    Cleveland 

Shielman,   Charles    Cleveland 

Shulman,  Saul   Cleveland 

Silbert,  Benjamin  J Cleveland 

Steinberg,  Jacob   Cleveland 

Stendal,   Edward   A Cleveland 

Stevenson,  Neil  D Cleveland 

Stone,  Heiman  M Cleveland 

Valko,  Emerich  W Cleveland 
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Veres,  Paul  I Cleveland,  O. 

Verovitz,   Abe    Cleveland,  O. 

Van  Wye,  Frank  P Cleveland,  O. 

Wilke,  Frank  E Cleveland,  O. 


Cleveland  Preparatory  School 


SENIORS 


Agnew,  C.  Jewell  Cleveland,  O. 

Bradley,  Lloyd  G Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Burgin,  Morris   S Cleveland,  O. 

Delehanty,  Frank Cleveland,  O. 

Dietz,   Frank   J Cleveland,  O. 

Dorsey,  Fred  B Cleveland,  O. 

Fovargue,   Lewis   N Cleveland,  O. 

Gilbert,    Gustave   G Cleveland,  O. 

Greetham,  G.  M Cleveland,  O. 

Gustafson,  Arthur  P Cleveland,  O. 

Heintz,   Orla   T Cleveland,  O. 

Loewenthal,    Abraham    Cleveland,  O. 

Moldaver,  Joseph Cleveland,  O. 

Nuccio,   Joseph Cleveland,  O. 

Papurt,  Aaron  M Cleveland,  O. 

Picciano,  Michael  A Cleveland,  O. 

Salb,  Henry   Cleveland,  O. 

Schwartz,  Leo   Cleveland,  O. 

Siegel,   Edward   I Cleveland,  O. 

Sizer,   George  R Cleveland,  O. 

Smilansky,  Bernard  J Cleveland,  O. 

Snyder,  Lawrence Cleveland,  O. 

Tenesy,  George  S Cleveland,  O. 

Verhunce,  Victoria  Cleveland,  O. 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Ackroyd,  Harriette Cleveland,  O. 

Adelstein,  Frank  Cleveland,  O. 

Adrion   C Aurora,  O. 

Albers,    H.   F Cleveland,  O. 

Apple,  Alexander   Cleveland,  O. 

Apple,  Jacob Cleveland,  O. 

Appleton,  L.  E Cleveland,  O. 

Arian,   Leo    Cleveland,  O. 

Bayer,  Maurice   Cleveland,  O. 

Belgrave,  J Cleveland,  O. 

Bernstein,  Lillian Cleveland,  O. 

Blake,  R.  C Cleveland,  O. 

Boylan,  John  A Cleveland,  O. 
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Braun,  Victor  Cleveland,  O. 

Breitman,  Jacob    Cleveland,  O. 

Brooker,  William  Leslie Cleveland,  O. 

Brookes,  Albert  E Cleveland,  O. 

Brophy,  D.  J Cleveland,  O. 

Brueckner,  A.  E Cleveland,  O. 

Burke,  John  Wm Cleveland,  O. 

Bustard,  William  Ross Cleveland,  O. 

Champ,  M.  H Cleveland,  O. 

Claus,  Edward  T , Cleveland,  O. 

Cooper,  Morrey   Cleveland,  O. 

Costello,  George   Cleveland,  O. 

Davies,  R.  Ralph Lakewood,    O. 

De  Lorenzo,  Alfred Cleveland,  O. 

Donan,  W.  B Cleveland,  O. 

Doebrich,  Albert   Cleveland,  O. 

Dworken,   Max  M 1 Cleveland,  O. 

Eble,   George Cleveland,  O. 

Ehrlich,   Samuel Cleveland,  O. 

Elder,  Harry  H Cleveland,  O. 

Ferrie,  James  H , Cleveland,  O. 

Folk,  C.  D Cleveland,  O. 

Fuller,  James  H Cleveland,  O. 

Ghinsberg,  A.  S . Cleveland,  O. 

Gilson,  Stanley  B '. Cleveland,  O. 

Goldsmith,   Arthur   M ; Cleveland,  O. 

Goldfarb,  Sidney  " Cleveland,  O. 

Gordon,  John  G Cleveland,  O. 

Greenberg,  Irwin Cleveland,  O. 

Griffin,  Burt    Cleveland,  O. 

Gross,  Morris Cleveland,  O. 

Halliday,   R.  W Lakewood,    O. 

Harris,  Leopold  Cleveland,  O. 

Hawkins,  E.  K Cleveland,  O. 

Hermann,  Frank  < Lakewood,    O. 

Holder,  Max   Cleveland,  O. 

Hudak,  V.  A Cleveland,  O. 

Hull,  Stanley  H Cleveland,  O. 

Jacobsen,  Leo Cleveland,  O. 

Jacobson,  Harry   Cleveland,  O. 

Jacobson,  John  A Gresham,  O. 

Jaffa,  P.  W Cleveland,  O 

Jira,  Louis  L Cleveland,  O. 

Johnson,  A.  S Cleveland,  O. 

Johnston,  Charles  P. Cleveland,  O. 

Jones,  C.  R Cleveland,  O. 

Kleiman,  H Cleveland,  O. 

Kowalsky,  S.  H , Cleveland,  O. 

Krejci,    James    Cleveland,  O. 

Lahut,  Frank  F Cleveland,  O. 

Lap,  Joseph   Cleveland,  O. 
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Levine,   Joseph    Cleveland,  O. 

Liebovitz,  Rabbi  Henri  A.  Cleveland,  O. 

Linek,  Carl  P Cleveland,  O. 

Lissy,  Lawrence  H Cleveland,   O. 

Lombardo,    Nicola    Cleveland,  O. 

Look,  Adolph  L Cleveland,  O. 

McDermott,  Thomas    Cleveland,  O. 

McNulty,   Elmer    Cleveland,  O. 

Mahoney,  A.  H Cleveland,  O. 

Markowski,   Sophy   Cleveland,  O. 

Marx,   Sylvester Cleveland,  O. 

Milkove,  Oscar Cleveland,  O. 

Mirsky,  Hyman   Cleveland,  O. 

Morgenstern,  Morris   ...                    Cleveland,  O. 

Nagallon,  Braulio   Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

Nemcik,   Frank   Cleveland,  O. 

Nessy,  John  J Cleveland,  O. 

Noderer,  Carl  H Cleveland,  O. 

Oper,    Charles   W Cleveland,  O. 

Ostrom,  Albert Cleveland,  O. 

Pickford,   P Cleveland,  O. 

Pizzi,  Marion   Cleveland,  O. 

Rembrandt,  Samuel Cleveland,  O. 

Rivkin,  Libbie   Cleveland,  O. 

Rose,  Myron  H Cleveland,  O. 

Ross,  Ian  M Cleveland,  O. 

Sadon,  Richard Cleveland,  O. 

Seubert,  William  Cleveland,  O. 

Shannon,    Thomas   J Cleveland,   O. 

Shagrin,  Morton Cleveland,  O. 

Shattuck,  John  W Cleveland,  O. 

Simeeek,  Edward  G Cleveland,   O. 

Sizer,    Edna    Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  L.  W Cleveland,   O. 

Spielman,  Sam Cleveland,  O. 

Spira,    Jacob    Cleveland,  O. 

Sratek,  L.  P Cleveland,  O. 

Stendal,  Edward Cleveland,  O. 

Sullivan,  John  K Cleveland,  O. 

Valko,    Emerich   W.    Cleveland,  O. 

Verovitz,  Abe  Cleveland,  O. 

Voelkle,  Thomas  L Cleveland,  O. 

Wagner,  Lloyd Cleveland,  O. 

Waldeisen,  William  F Cleveland,  O. 

Warr,  W.  J Cleveland,  O. 

Wilke,  Frank  E Cleveland,  O. 

Yarano,   Patrick    Cleveland,  O. 

Zepp,  Edward Cleveland,  O. 


Summary 


Women 

Total 

2 

3 

13 

40 

21 

55 

32 

61 

44 

83 

12 

17 

6 

71 

5 

91 

3 

113 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Men 

Postgraduates    1 

Seniors   27 

Juniors   34 

Sophomores    29 

Freshmen    39 

Irregular  .  . 5 

Total  number  of  College  Students  135  124  259 


Law  School. 

Seniors    65 

Middle    86 

Juniors 110 

Total  number  of  Law  Students  261  14  275 


Other  Departments. 

Berea   Academy    31 

B.-W.-C.  Summer  School  (College  &  Acad.)  26 

Home  Economics  and  Art    1 

School  of  Music   40 

Summer  School  of  Music    9 

Nast  Theological   Seminary    24 

Cleveland  Preparatory  School   128 

Total 259          209          468 


Grand   Total    655  347  1002 

Berea    Departments   excluding    duplicates. .  202  232  434 
Cleveland      Departments     excluding     dupli- 
cates      343  21  364 

Net  total  of  all  students 545  253  798 
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42 

54 

80 

38 

39 
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29 

3 

27 

7 
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Theological   Society. 

Otto  Haueter   President 

Edwin    Rod eheff er. ..  .Vice-Pres. 
E.  F.  Steinkraus Secy-Treas. 

Volunteer   Band. 

Frieda  Reimann    President 

Lydia  Sperling   Vice-Pres. 

Vincent  Gray Secy-Treas. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Helen  Yoder  President 

Ellen  R.  Wyttenbach  Vice-Pres. 

Lyda  Loucks    Secretary 

Leona  Hilgen   Treasurer 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Carl  Robart   President 

Carl  Hornberger Vice-Pres. 

Edward  Class  Secretary 

Geo.  W.  Wanner Treasurer 


LOAN  AND  GIFT  FUNDS. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income 
from  endowments.  The  work  of  the  institution  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  benevolence  of  friends  who  have  increased  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  by  gifts  for  specific  purposes.  A  list  of  these  special  gifts 
with  the  names  of  the  donors  follows: 


1.     College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

"Bereaner-Bund   Professorship."     Donors,   the   members   of  the 

Bereaner-Bund.     For  the  support  of  the  Modern  Language 

Department. 
"Lury  Gould  Baldwin  Trust  Fund,"  with  the  Guardian  Savings 

&  Trust  Co.    Donor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baldwin,  Jr. 
"Milton  T.  Baldwin  Trust  Fund."     With  the  Guardian  Savings 

&  Trust  Co.    Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baldwin,  Jr. 

For  Prizes  and  Science  Department. 
The    "President   John    Wheeler     Fund."     Donors,   Mrs.   S.    V. 

Wheeler    and  Mr.  C.  V.    Wheeler.     Purpose  to  be    named 

later. 
"Horton   Fund." 

"S.  W.  Smith  Fund."     For  Astronomy. 
"Lydia  Loew  Fund."    Donor,  Mr.  Thomas  Loew. 
"Clayton  Loew  Fund."     Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  C.  Loew. 
"Wm.   and    Katharine   Flaccus    Fund."     Donor,   Mrs.    Caroline 

Viehmeier. 
"Henry  Weisenborn  Fund."    Donor,  Henry  Weisenborn. 
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2.  Library    Funds. 

"Philura  Gould  Baldwin  Memorial  Library  Fund."  Trust  Fund 
with  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Co.  Donors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Baldwin,  Jr.    For  Philura  Gould  Baldwin  Library. 

"Herbert  Lemcke  Fund."  Donors,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lemcke. 
For  Theological  Library. 

"Fannie  Nast  Gamble  Fund."  Donor,  Mrs.  Fannie  N.  Gamble. 
For  Library. 

3.  Nast  Theological  Seminary. 

"Dr.  Wm.  Nast,  Professorship."    Donor,  Mrs.  Fannie  N.  Gamble. 

For  Chair  of  Exegetical  Theology. 
"Henry  and  Isabella  Marting  Professorship."     Donor,  Col.  and 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Marting.    For  Chair  of  Practical  Theology. 
"Kalmbach  Professorship."     Donor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.   G.  Kalm- 

bach.     For  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology. 
"Fannie  Nast  Gamble  Professorship."     Donor,   Mrs.  Fannie  N. 

Gamble.     For  Endowment  of  President's  Chair. 

4.  Students  of  Theology  and   Stipend   Fund. 

"Harry  New  and  Rev.  Dinger  Fund."  Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  New  and  Mrs.  Dinger.  For  deserving  and  needy  stu- 
dents. 

"Kuebler  Fund."     Donor,  Mrs.  Kuebler,  for  Stipends. 

"Louis  and  Magd.  Foucar  Fund."  Donor,  Mrs.  Magd.  Foucar 
For    Stipends. 

"Clarence,  Homer  and  Nelson  Eilber  Fund."  Donors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  J.  Eilber.     For  Stipends. 

"J.  W.  and  Emelie  Lauterbach  Fund."  Donor,  Mrs.  Emelie 
Lauterbach.     For  Stipends. 

"Louis  John  Portman  Fund."  Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Port- 
man.     For   Stipends. 

"Zipprich  Fund."  Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Zipprich.  For 
Stipends. 

"Eisenmeier  Fund."  Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eisenmeier.  For 
Orphans  (Stipends). 

Contributions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  can  be  made  in  Cash, 
by  Will,  or  Annuities.  The  College  pays  5  per  cent,  on  annuity  gifts. 
Increased  endowment  will  enable  the  College  and  Seminary  to  do  still 
more  efficient  work. 
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Form  of  Bequest 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

I,  A.  B.,  of ,  do  make,  publish,  and 

declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  as  follows:  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  of  Berea,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  a  Corporation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  the  sum  of 

$ ,  and  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  shall  be  sufficient 

discharge  to  my  Executor  for  the  same. 

Form  to  be  used  for  the  donating  of  land : 

I  give  and  devise  to  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  of  Berea, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  a  Corporation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio, 
the  following  Lands,  and  Premises  (insert  here  a  description  of 
the  same)  with  the  appurtenance,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  said  College. 

Signature  and    Attestation :      In    Testimony    whereof,    1 

have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this day  of 

in  the  year  of 


Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared,  by  the  above 
named,  A.  B.,  as,  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  and  at  his  request  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names  as 
Witnesses. 
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